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Counting 


E have it on the Prime Minister’s own word that 

the Agreement of Munich must be judged on its 
differences from the Ultimatum of Godesberg, “ because on 
the difference between those two documents,” he said, 
“ will depend the judgment as to whether we were success- 
ful in what we set out to do, namely, to find an orderly in- 
stead of a violent method of carrying out an agreed de- 
cision.” In the light of what has happened in the past fort- 
night, it must be sorrowfully recorded that the ultimate dif- 
ferences between Godesberg and Munich and, by that 
token, the degree of success for Anglo-French diplomacy, 
are very small. At Godesberg, Herr Hitler demanded the 
Occupation of certain territories by a date nine days ahead. 
Under the Munich Agreement, he has completed the occu- 
pation of substantially the same territories eleven days 
after the Munich meeting; the difference between a 
violent” and an “ orderly” procedure, if there is one, 
has been whittled down to forty-eight hours. Mr Chamber- 
lain laid considerable stress in his defence of the Munich 
Agreement on the fact that the new frontier of Czecho- 
slovakia was to be drawn by an international commission 
on which Germany would have only one seat out of five. 
We know nothing for certain about the proceedings of this 
Commission; it is unknown how much truth there is in the 
Teport that the German representative has presented his 
Colleagues with a series of uncompromising demands which 
they have been compelled to swallow. But whatever the 
Procedure by which it has arrived at its decisions, the fact 
remains that the line traced by the Commission as the 
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limit of immediate German occupation and as the pre- 
sumptive future frontier, as can be seen from the map on 
page 110, differs very little from the Godesberg line—and 
where it does, differs more often to Germany’s than to 
Czechoslovakia’s advantage. The Prime Minister can again 
be quoted as the authority for the statement that the 
Godesberg line “did take in a number of areas which 
could not be called predominantly German in character.” 
It is, in fact, a military line, drawn to cripple Czecho- 
slovak independence and including anything up to a 
million Czechs in Germany. 

Very little has apparently yet been decided on the 
economic terms of the cession and of the future relations 
between the two countries. Here again the merit claimed 
for the Munich Agreement was that it left the Godesberg 
terms to be modified by the International Commission. 
Mr Chamberlain spoke of “the objectionable condi- 
tions of the appendix to the Godesberg Memorandum, 
to which much exception was taken, in that it was provided 
that no foodstuffs, cattle or raw material were to be re- 
moved.” It is already clear that the Germans are raising 
objections to the removal of raw materials, and the refugees 
have in fact left most of their possessions behind. The 
paper provisions for the right of option (“that is,” 
said Mr Chamberlain, “ the option to leave the territory 
and pass into Czech territory”) look like remaining on 
paper so far as they concern those who most need them, 
the German-speaking Jews and Socialists. It is generally 
believed in Prague that the Germans are demanding that 
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the Social Democrats should not be allowed to cross the 
border; and the fact is undoubted that from motives either 
of prudence or of resurgent nationalism the Czech Govern- 
ment is ordering all but Czech refugees to return to their 
homes. The sole practical and substantial difference be- 
tween the Godesberg demands and the present situation as 
it is working out, is that there are apparently to be no 
plebiscites on the Czech side of the new frontier. And 
since this concession is due to German forbearance, it 
can hardly be ascribed as a merit to the Munich Agree- 
ment. Broadly speaking, the ultimatum has been conceded 
in full. 

The Czechs are thus paying the maximum price for the 
world’s peace. But it is not only they who are paying. The 
prestige and influence of France and Britain—and with 
them the prestige of international law and decency—have 
received, it is now clear, a shattering blow. In Poland, 
Colonel Beck, the friend of the dictators, is hailed as a 
hero. In Jugoslavia, Dr Stoyadinovitch, who was hard 
pressed by the democratic opposition, now feels himself 
strong enough to call an election with the certainty of 
winning. From Palestine it is reported that the new bold- 
ness and aggressiveness of the Arabs is due to their belief 
that they can negotiate with the British Empire as equals, 
In the Far East, the Japanese descent on Southern China, 
which, if it does not actually invade Hongkong, is de- 
signed to ruin its trade, is ascribed to Japanese confidence 
that the Western Powers’ protests need not be seriously 
considered. Most disastrous of all, the great strength of 
Russia has been lost to the coalition that stood for peace 
and resistance to aggression. The impotence of France and 
Great Britain is clearly shown by the fact that they have 
apparently been unable to resist any of the German 
demands in the International Commission at Berlin. 


The price we have paid for peace is thus emerging as 
far higher than was generally realised a fortnight ago. And 
the valuation to be set upon the peace we have gained in 
return has been as rapidly falling. Even within the few days 
between his return from Munich and the meeting of 
Parliament, Mr Chamberlain had to withdraw his phrase 
about “ peace in our time.” Since that date confidence that 
we shall have at all events considerable breathing space in 
which to put our own house in order if not to lay the foun- 
dations of peace has been badly shaken. The largest factor 
in this process of rapid disillusionment has, of course, been 
Herr Hitler’s speech at Saarbriicken last Sunday, when his 
tepid praise of Mr Chamberlain was entirely overshadowed 
by his truculent statement that the advent to power of 
Mr Eden, Mr Churchill or Mr Duff Cooper would mean 
that England was planning immediate war with Germany. 
This speech, with its announcement of still more fortifica- 
tions in the West, has been interpreted in some quarters 
as a signal that Herr Hitler now intends to thrust west- 
wards, possibly to put forward a demand for Alsatian auto- 
nomy in the hope of driving another wedge between Britain 
and France. This is possible; the spectacle of Franco- 
British confusion at the moment, together with the cer- 
tainty of accelerated re-armament in both countries, might 
induce the Fuehrer to press his immediate advantage home. 
If so, then any prophecy of a longer breathing-space such 
as was tentatively made in this place last week is 
clearly false. 


But there are other, and rather less frightening, inter- 
pretations of the speech. It may have been mere personal 
annoyance at the plain speaking to which German conduct 
and German aims have been subjected in Paris and 
London. It may have been disappointment at the fact 
that the British Government does not put sufficient con- 
fidence in the protestations of peace at Munich to relax its 
re-armament efforts. It may even—so strange is the 
German view of British psychology—have been an 
attempt to help Mr Chamberlain against the opposition 
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within the Conservative Party, though the sarcastic refer- 
ences to Palestine are not easy to reconcile with such an 
interpretation. But the one forecast of the future with 
which the Saarbriicken speech cannot be brought into 
harmony is that of a Germany that is now ready to settle 
down in peace to the enjoyment of the restored strength 
and status to which Herr Hitler has brought her. But that 
is exactly the belief held, if not by Mr Chamberlain him- 
self, then certainly by the circles that most firmly support 
his policy. The shock of disillusionment has been the more 
severe. 


It is not only at Saarbriicken that hopes have been 
disappointed. The Mediterranean problem, which in the 
first flush of enthusiasm seemed to be so close to solution, 
is proving as obstinate as ever. Signor Mussolini has 
decided to withdraw from Spain a number of volunteers 
variously estimated at from 10,000 to 17,000. But it is 
clear from the mere fact that these are announced to be 
the volunteers who have been in Spain for more than 
eighteen months that many more are left behind; and 
neither artillerymen nor airmen have been withdrawn. The 
emphatic assertions from Rome that this withdrawal is in 
no way a concession to British pressure may perhaps be 
taken with a grain of salt. But Signor Mussolini will do no 
more until the Anglo-Italian Agreement has been ratified. 
And even thereafter it will be easy for him to shelter be- 
hind General Franco’s refusal to accept the evacuation 
plan, even though Barcelona’s plan for a neutrally-super- 
vised evacuation of all foreigners fighting for the Govern- 
ment makes it more difficult for Burgos to continue in 
recalcitrance. But in substance, Anglo-Italian relations are 
back where they have been ever since the spring; Mr 
Chamberlain has to decide whether, if he pays cash down 
for Italian friendship, the Duce will, or can, give him any- 
thing worth the price. The experience of the French, who 
have granted unconditional recognition of the conquest of 


Abyssinia and have received nothing but abuse in return, 
is NOt very encouraging. 


It would be less than fair not to set against these gloomy 
reflections the gains of the last few weeks. These gains are 
purely psychological, but they may be no less real for that. 
Despite all Dr Goebbels’ boasts, it has been shown that 
the German people regarded a war with Great Powers, 
especially with France and England, with horror and alarm. 
And there are signs that at very long last the British people 
is beginning to awaken to its peril. These factors must not 
be omitted from the balance-sheet. But if we are awaken- 
ing, it is to a position that is unmistakably grave. If we 
have secured peace for the remaining weeks of 1938, it 
is becoming more and more likely that we shall soon be 
faced with demands from the dictator states which we shall 
feel compelled to resist. It looks all too certain that the 
peace of Munich has broken up the strong coalition of 
forces that would have helped us to resist them. “ Against 
the Italo-German bloc of 125,000,000 men, a bloc whose 
numbers increase by one million a year; against this bloc 
which to-day disposes of amazing forces and a favourable 
geographical and strategic position by land, air and sea; 
against this bloc of moral and material resources, which 
are solidly bound together, there is nothing more to be 
done.” The boast comes from Rome, and something may 
be allowed for hyperbole. But it is true, alarmingly true, 
that in the alignment of European forces, for the first time 
in twenty years, Great Britain and France are on what is, 
at least on the surface, the weaker side. Strength has passed 
to the disturbers of the peace. In the circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that the only policy on which almost all 
sections of the British public can unite is that of ever more 
furious re-armament. We are starting on a desperate effort 
to ensure by arms a safety which a little courage and a 


little foresight at any timie in these tragic years would have 
protected from all danger. 
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The People’s Food 


OOD has supplanted drains and schools and houses 

as the chief plank in the platform of social reform. 
Some sixty years ago Disraeli declared that sanitation had 
become a major objective of British government, and 
popular education came hard on the heels of public health 
in political programmes. In our own times vast schemes 
of housing and slum clearance have been added to the 
tale of ameliorations, and, if the problem of ensuring 
proper shelter for the people has net been wholly solved, 
at any rate its solution is now in sight. It is now possible 
for politicians and economists to turn their energies to the 
next, and not the least important, stage in democracy’s 
campaign to reduce the gap between the “ two nations.” 

A nation works, as an army marches, on its stomach. 
Unfortunately, a great many of the men and women upon 
whom our industries and occupations depend for their 
personnel are not in fact being properly fed. To define this 
pressing problem precisely we need to know, first, how 
many families receive a total income from all sources large 
enough, after rent, rates, household and travelling expenses 
have been met, to provide for all members of the house- 
hold a diet containing sufficient calories, protein, mineral 
and vitamins—that is, sufficient of the body-building, 
energy-bearing and protective foods—to maintain them in 
good health and physical fitness; and, secondly, how 
many families, even when they can afford it, do in fact 
furnish themselves with such diets. The groundwork for 
answering these questions has been well laid in recent 
years. Doctors still differ widely in their clinical defini- 
tions of malnutrition; but statisticians have collected and 
analysed actual family incomes, family budgets and 
incomes and expenditure per head, and experts, like the 
British Medical Association, Mr Seebohm Rowntree and 
a League of Nations Technical Committee, have worked 
out the cost of dietaries for the maintenance of health. 

The upshot of these researches has been a substantial 
measure of agreement. Two years ago, Sir John Orr calcu- 
lated that the average diet of over 20 million people in 
this country fell short, in one nutrient constituent or 
another, of the normal requirements for human health. 
Last spring, Mr Rowntree revised the cost of his minimum 
diet to allow for higher prices and estimated that 43 per 
cent. of the male adult workers were unable to provide 
themselves and their families with an adequate dietary. 
A house-to-house investigation into the dietary habits of 
some 5,000 families, selected to form a representative 
sample, geographically and socially, of all sections of the 
population, was carried out between October, 1936, and 
March, 1937. The results, just published in a book of 
unusual interest and importance,* confirm the disquieting 
conclusions of Sir John Orr and Mr Rowntree. About eight 
million men, women and children are estimated, on the 
basis of the sample, to lack the money for proper feeding, 
according to B.M.A. standards; and a further 12 to 22 
millions are reckoned to be subsisting on inadequate diets. 
In other words, the diets of roughly half the population 
are deficient; either their incomes are too small for them 
to buy food in sufficient quantity and variety to meet the 
physical requirements of themselves and their families, or 
else, even when their incomes are large enough to make 
this possible, they do not in fact, because of caprice, 
ignorance, waste and the inescapable whims of appetite, 
provide themselves and their dependants with an adequate 
diet. This is not, except for many of the impoverished 
eight millions, a question of an absolute shortage of food. 





* The People’s Food. By Sir William Crawford and H. 
Broadley. Heinemann. 336 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Starvation or semi-starvation, even among the poorest, is 
happily rare; and we are very much better off than most 
other countries. It is a question rather of improper feed- 
ing, of a wide shortage of constituents vital for good health. 
Thus, the problem which emerges from these investiga- 
tions 1s not wholly economic. In part it is educational. Not 
even among the wealthiest classes, for instance, is the daily 
consumption of milk up to the recognised standard of 
seven-eighths of a pint per head. There are already signs 
that the consumption of milk, green vegetables, fruit and 
fish is slowly rising; and a great deal could clearly be 
done by publicity and propaganda to persuade those people 
who can afford it to buy and consume something like the 
nutritionally correct quantity and variety of foodstuffs. 
One of the chief barriers to progress in this direction is 
habit or tradition. The social significance of feeding habits 
as between class and class, dependent in part at least upon 
mere custom, is brought out remarkably in Sir William 
Crawford’s book. Marmalade for breakfast is a mark of 
social grading; so is coffee, and to a lesser extent fruit and 
fruit juices. The English midday meal, whether it is called 
lunch or dinner, is an unimaginative succession of meat, 
potatoes and pudding; though the upper classes add trim- 
mings at both ends. Cheese is the rich man’s aid to easy 
digestion; it is the poor man’s stand-by for supper. The 
difference between afternoon tea and high tea is the dif- 
ference between social strata; and dinner in the evening, in- 
stead of supper or a belated high tea, is the cachet of a sur- 
prisingly select few. Different classes eat different things at 
different times, and many of these habits, except where 
rooted in economic necessity, could be gradually changed. 

Yet, in many even of the families whose present inade- 
quate diet could be converted into an adequate diet without 
any extra expenditure on food, the root trouble is still lack 
of means. The breakfasts, dinners, teas and suppers of 
working people, so carefully analysed by Sir William 
Crawford and Mr. Broadley, are dreadfully dull and mono- 
tonous. The reason for this is clear. Bread and potatoes 
are filling; greens and fruit are not. Tea is soothing to the 
nerves; milk is not. The B.M.A.’s minimum dietary itsel 
is little more appetising or interesting than the plates of 
bread, gallons of tea, pans of potatoes, anonymous cuts 
of cheap meat and portions of fish and chips which make up 
the meals of the poorest. Variety, as the author says, is the 
spice of diet; and the nutritive ingredients in a limited 
and repeated range of foods are less likely to be assimi- 
lated than the same ingredients in a wider variety of foods. 
The conspicuous difference between the meals of the rich 
and the meals of the poor lies precisely in this quality of 
variety; and the dietetic errors of poor people are very fre- 
quently due to their attempts to break the monotony of their 
fare. Very few working people have any margin in ex- 
penditure for caprice and appetite. 

Millions of people are spending as much as half their 
slender earnings on food and still getting an insufficient 
diet. Well-to-do people, who may spend scarcely a tenth 
of their incomes on food, not only have more varied things 
to eat than their less fortunate fellows; they actually eat 
more—more meat and more expensive meat, more milk, 
cheese, butter, eggs, green vegetables, fruit and fish, and 
just as much bread, flour, potatoes and sugar. In all food 
groups except the energy-bearing and filling foods con- 
sumption varies directly with means. The problem 1s 
clearly one of income and food prices, primarily an 
economic problem to be solved by economic means. Wages 
are often too low to cover bare family needs. The prices of 
many essential foods, such as milk, are too high. 
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It is impossible to devise a plan or policy which will at a 
single stroke erase the consequences of ill-feeding from our 
national liabilities. Inequalities of income and purchasing 
power are part and parcel of the system of free enterprise 
by which we live. It would be impracticable, for instance, 
except very gradually over a long period of time, to raise 
all wages to a level which would ensure a varied and sufhi- 
cient diet for all workers and their dependants. It would 
be impracticable, too, to reduce all food prices to the 
point at which all people, rich or poor, could feed them- 
selves adequately on their present earnings; farmers 
must live. 

It should be possible, however, to bridge the gap between 
ineomes and food prices; on the one side by family allow- 
ances to ensure the proper feeding of children; and, on the 
other side, by making essential foods available to poor 
people at specially low prices, while guaranteeing reason- 
ably remunerative prices to producers. Improved and efh- 
cient marketing might be subsidised. Consumption itself 
might be subsidised. And money spent on allowances and 
subsidies, if the desired results were obtained, would be 
money well spent. 

Economic stability depends very greatly upon the main- 


tenance of popular purchasing power; and feeding the 
people, like housing the people, is a reform which pro- 
duces tangible assets. Just as housing and slum clearance 
set in motion a hive of building and associated activities to 
the notable benefit of industry and trade, so would the 
deliberate raising of standards of food consumption gene- 
rate profitable business in farming, distribution, foreign 
trade and food manufacture. A national food policy would 
be some safeguard against economic depression, as well as 
leading to a striking saving in the annual bill for ill-health. 
We seem to be entering a period when international in- 
sanity will preclude any advance in the social services. But 
when the cloud passes, a national food policy should be 
first on the list for a concerted effort comparable to the 
post-war housing programme. 

Yet the chief part of such a food policy should be the 
lowering of food prices by the normal processes of 
economic progress and wisdom. Socially and economically, 
the future of this country depends to an extraordinary 
degree upon the cheapness of our food supply; and expe- 
diency and justice march together in the demand that we 
should make sure that he who works, and the children 
who will work after him, shall eat sufficiently. 


The West Indies 


HE Royal Commission which has this week sailed to 
T inquire into social and economic conditions in the 
West Indies must be one of the most distinguished bodies 
of the kind that has ever been instructed to concern itself 
with a colonial problem. It has as its chairman a former 
Cabinet Minister, as its vice-chairman a former Governor 
of Jamaica and as one of its members the Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress. The occasion calls for these 
eminent attentions; for nearly every island in the West 
Indies has recently given violent evidence of serious dis- 
content. There is something gravely wrong with the social 
and economic conditions of the West Indies. 

“ The West Indies” is a convenient geographical appella- 
tion. But perhaps the most important thing to realise about 
the West Indian colonies is their astonishing diversity. The 
Commission’s terms of reference include British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, the Lee- 
ward Islands and the Windward Islands. These colonies 
are strung out on a curved line 2,500 miles long. Their 
total population is only some two and a half millions, 
divided among the administrations (for the four Windward 
Islands of Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Grenada 
have only their Governor in common). The largest unit is 
Jamaica, with rather less than the size of Yorkshire and a 
population of just over a million. Trinidad has half the 
population and two-fifths the area of Jamaica. Of the other 
islands, Barbados—the most crowded—has a population 
of over 100,000. British Guiana and British Honduras, 
though they are continental possessions, are as dependent 
on sea-borne traffic as any island. 

The West Indian islands are thus inevitably isolated 
from each other both by sheer distance and by their small- 
ness. Communications, in such circumstances, are inevit- 
ably poor and the sense of solidarity is small. The English- 
man, looking at his atlas in London, finds it easy to suggest 
a West Indian Federation as the solution of the administra- 
tive problems. But in fact few of the problems would be 
solved thereby, since the Federal Government in Jamaica 
(the obvious location) would, for practical purposes, be 
nearly as remote from the other islands as London. And, 
in any case, the sentiment of the population is against 
federation, save among the more radical elements who see 
in it a means towards self-government. Generally speaking, 
each colony is as insular as only an island can be. British 


rule has, it is true, tended to encourage this insularity by 
the diversity of the administrative devices it has adopted; 
there are hardly two islands which have exactly the same 
form of government, and almost all grades of rule can be 
found, from complete autocracy to the border-line of self- 
government (as in Barbados, where there is a fully-elected 
House of Assembly, with some control over finance). There 
is also great economic diversity. The main support of the 
group as a whole is sugar, which provides more than a 
third of the total exports. Some of the islands have other 
resources. Trinidad has the greatest diversification, with 
its exports of oil and cocoa, and Jamaica has a big trade 
in fruit, chiefly bananas. Among the smaller islands there 
are several whose single crop is something other than sugar, 
such as limes in Dominica, cocoa in Grenada and arrowroot 
in St. Vincent. But sugar is the one great unifying force of 
the whole West Indies. Even in the islands where it is not 
grown, the economics of sugar largely determines the 
standard of living. 

To say that sugar is the unifying factor of the West 
Indies is equivalent to saying that the islands are united in 
poverty. Sugar suffered, like other commodities, in the two 
slumps of 1921 and 1929; but, unlike most other raw com- 
modities, it never recovered. As can be seen from one of a 
number of graphical illustrations of West Indian problems 
on page 145, the West Indies’ income from sugar is still 
at a very low level. The responsibility for the continuing 
low price of sugar does not rest with the West Indies—it 
rests inter alia with the countries, including Great Britain, 
that have expensively developed sugar production at home 
in competition with the tropical supply. But whatever the 
reason for the sugar problem, it has ruined the West Indian 
economy. It has condemned the native population to con- 
ditions of extreme poverty, in which malnutrition and 
disease are rampant. Housing conditions are peculiarly 
bad, especially in the towns, and the state of the people is 
such that education is almost a mockery. To these com- 
plaints, recent years have added another; for the stream of 
emugration to Cuba and the United States has first been 
stopped and then reversed, and the British islands have had 
to cope with growing unemployment. There is some danger 
lest, in Mr Lloyd George’s vivid words, a slum empire 
should be created on the doorstep of the United States. 

It is not quite true to say that the Mother Country has 
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done nothing to help the West Indies. A special prefer- 
ence for Empire sugar was added in 1932 to the previously 
existing preference. This fluctuates from time to time 
according to the market price of sugar, but in June last it 
was stated by the Colonial Secretary to be equivalent to 
4s. 9d. per cwt., or almost as much as the market price. The 
Imperial Exchequer also gives some financial assistance to 
the colonies, chiefly from the Colonial Development Fund. 
But the total of this assistance amounted in 1936 to less 
than £160,000, or just over one shilling per head of the 
population. Apart from these two exceptions, there have 
been several attempts, on a small scale, to give scientific 
assistance to agriculture in the islands, chiefly through the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, and 
one or two of them have been encouraged and helped to 
cultivate sea island cotton to relieve their dependence on 
sugar. Within the slender means allowed to them, both the 
local administrations and the Colonial Office have doubt- 
less been doing their best. But regarded in the round, 
our Imperial policy towards the West Indies has been not 
far removed from one of /aissez faire, laissez aller, laissez 
mourtr. 

The British administration is, indeed, something of an 
incubus upon such poor islands. The total expenditure of 
the colonies in 1936 amounted to £6,074,000. Of this total, 
£738,000 went on debt services, £2,523,000 on administra- 
tion and £44,000 on defence. Only £542,000 could be spent 
on economic development and £1,606,000 on social services 
in the broadest sense, These figures are cruelly small. But 
when they are related to the sources of revenue they seem 
cruelly high. More than half of the whole revenue 
comes from customs duties. Since the islands have to 
import a very wide range of their common necessities, this 
means that the revenue is raised by indirect taxes on con- 
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sumption. In 1935, £2,921,000 of customs revenue was 
raised on less than £15 millions of imports. The food 
duties are even more onerous, since the yield of the duties 
was £1,547,000 on imports valued at £5,247,000. The yield 
of these food taxes (for such, in the circumstances, is their 
nature) is roughly equal to the expenditure on social ser- 
vices. The Islanders are indeed being asked to lift them- 
selves by their bootstraps. 

What remedy will the Royal Commissioners be able to 
suggest? If the islands are to be left to their own resources 
the answer is that very little can be done. Some of the 
employers may perhaps be in a position to provide better 
conditions for their workers; some of Trinidad’s industries, 
for example, are not so poverty-stricken as sugar. But, on 
the whole, the truth seems to be that the European capital 
in the islands is already receiving less than a remunerative 
return. And where the islander grows his own crop there is 
not even an employer whose profits can be squeezed. The 
Colonial Secretary virtually admitted, in the debate in the 
House of Commons on June 14th, that there would have to 
be financial assistance to the islands for the purpose of 
extending the social services, safeguarding the existing 
agricultural industries and developing new means of liveli- 
hood for the population. An Imperial subsidy thus seems 
to be inevitable—and the payment will have to be made at 
a time when the Imperial Exchequer can least afford it. But 
in a subsidy-ridden world this particular grant will have a 
threefold justification. The sum will be small in terms of 
the British budget. The need for it has arisen at least in 
part from the sums lavished by way of subsidy on the 
British beet-sugar industry. And no number of millions of 
pounds will entirely erase the debt of honour we owe to a 
race of people who, but for our slave traders, would never 
have seen the islands that are now their home. 
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Profits in Decline 


UR last survey of industrial profits, which appeared 
QO in these columns three months ago, concluded that 
profits had probably reached their cyclical peak. Judged by 
the company results published in the past quarter, that 
estimate has proved accurate. Both in number, and in the 
total profits which they represent, the reports which 
appear during the September quarter are the smallest in 
the year; on the former basis they represent 16 per cent. 
of the past twelve months’ total, and on the latter only 
11 per cent. But this year’s third quarter companies have 
had the unenviable distinction of heralding the decline in 
earning power which is the inseparable mark of industrial 
recession. 

It would be a mistake to exaggerate the absolute im- 
portance of this decline. Actually, only 374 reports were 
received during the past quarter, and the total profits of 
£32,793,241 which they revealed showed a reduction of 
no more than 1.4 per cent. It is only when these latest 
results are put in perspective with the profits recorded 
in 24 years of thriving trade, as in the following table, 
that their significance is evident: — 


TABLE I.—QUARTERLY PROFITS SINCE 1936 


] 
| | | 


| | | | 
| No. of Change || | No. of | | Change 
| Cos. | Total on || | Cos. Total | on 
|report-| Profits | previous } |report- | Profits previous 
| ing | | year |] | ing year 
| | i | 
1936 | £oo0 | || 937 | £oo0 | % 
lst gtr. ... | 569 75,732 | +13°3 || 3rdqtur. | 337 | 28,575 | +19-2 
Qnd qtr. . | 739 | 92,281 | +20-°6 | 4thatr. | 549 | 57,536) +20-2 
3rd qtr.... | 382 | 28,975 | +143 1938 | | | 
4th qt... | 496 42,135 | +15°2 | Istqtr... | 646 | 100,355 | +10°5 
1937 | 2nd qtr... | 805 | 112,473 | +12-9 
ist gtr. ... 628 94,733 | + 84 3rd qtr..| 374 | 32,793 | — 1-4 


2nd atr.... 


765 | 100,691 | +19- 


The past quarter’s decline is in fact the first for five 
years. Its cyclical character deserves consideration before 
the results are examined in close detail. It is commonly 
assumed that the constructional trades feel the first effects 
of depression, while the consumption goods trades main- 
tain a steadier profit-earning record. A rough analysis (so 
far as a normally lean quarter’s results are representative) 
shows that the reverse has actually happened during the 
first stages of the present recession. It is, of course, difficult 
to allocate some groups except on an arbitrary basis. The 
important group of miscellaneous companies, for instance, 
has been included among the constructional trades for want 
of a more appropriate pigeon hole. The latest profits of 
companies serving the consumption goods trades show a 
fall of 7.1 per cent. compared with the net earnings of the 
previous year, while constructional and general industrial 
concerns reveal a rise of 3 per cent. Both the utilities and 
transport and the finance groups show scarcely any measur- 


able change in earnings, while the rise in commodity 
company earnings reflects the legacy of high tea and rubber 
prices in 1937, whose benefits are still apparent in recent 
reports. The full analysis is given in the following table: — 


TABLE JJ.—THIRD QUARTER PROFITS 
Previous Latest Change 
Year Year 9 


4o 


£ £ 
Consumption goods trades 13,584,277. 12,613,571 








— 71 

Constructional trades &c. 13,545,510 13,944,791 + 3:0 
Utilities and transport ... 901,563 894,826 — 0:8 
SPODELI 3,333,300 3,343,214 + 0:3 
CORRRIRS oscovscssccans . 1,890,843 1,996,839 + 5-6 
I cca . 33,255,493 32,793,241 — 1:4 


There is, however, more than one possible explanation 
of the apparent paradox that the constructional trades are 
meeting depression more successfully than the consumption 
goods trades. The latter were hit simultaneously by rising 
costs and by the contraction of general purchasing power, 
which has become more pronounced during the current 
calendar year. In the constructional trades, on the other 
hand, the impact of recession upon profits has been 
softened first by controlled prices (in the steel and coal 
industries, for example), and, secondly, by the stimulus of 
re-armament expenditure. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the accounting years for many concerns in this group run 
to June 30th. Their latest results thus include six months 
of booming profits, earned during the first half of that 
period, which the consumption goods trades did not, as a 
whole, enjoy. 

These, however, must be regarded as provisional conclu- 
sions, for they are based on a single quarter which is never 
prolific of company reports. Obviously there is no cause, 
so far, for general dissatisfaction with the reaction of indus- 
trial profits to declining trade. The Economist’s index of 
business activity reached its peak in September last year, 
and the time-lag between the first sign of falling economic 
activity and the subsequent decline in profits is in strict 
keeping with the usual interval between the average date 
at which profits are earned and their publication in com- 
pany reports. During the past quarter, as our third table 
shows, the companies represented obtained an average 
return of 10.3 per cent. on their preference and ordinary 
share capital, compared with 11.0 per cent. on a similar 
(though not identical) sample of companies in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1937. That, clearly, is not a sub- 
stantial setback. But there are signs that it has induced yet 
greater conservatism in the distribution policy adopted by 
many boards of directors. Table IV, for instance, shows 
that the average dividend paid on the ordinary capital of 
the September quarter companies amounted to 9.1 per 
cent., compared with 9.7 per cent. for the 1937 sample of 
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Reports Issued | No. of | Total Change Total 





| since Preference | Ratio of 

Third — | COM | Gatter ded. | Preceding | | and” | Profi 

Quarter | | interest) | companies) Capital Capital 
| £ % £ % 
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Re 337 | 28,575,020} +19-2 | 258,988,667| 411-0 
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TABLE IV.—Division OF PRorits (THIRD QUARTER COMPANIES) 


Proportion of Profits Rate of Payment on Each Class 
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companies; moreover, the proportion of net profits received 
by equity shareholders was reduced over the same period 
from 54.9 per cent. to 51.2 per cent. In short, the equity 
investor, who had already seen many of the fruits of 
prosperity ploughed back into his business, has been the 
first to suffer in lower cash dividends—though as yet only 
slightly—now that profits have taken a downward turn. 

These are average results. From the detailed tables on 
page 151 the reader may examine the experience of the 
twenty-four separate groups which are represented in the 
quarter’s total. The most impressive increases in profits 
have been recorded by iron and steel companies (17.2 per 
cent. over the previous year) and by motors and aviation 
(25.4 per cent.), though analysis of the latter group reveals 
that higher aviation profits have been principally respon- 
sible for the advance. Of the fourteen instances in which 
reduced profits have been recorded, textiles (63.3 per 
cent.), building materials (25.2 per cent.) and the large 
general industrial group (9.5 per cent.) are outstanding. 
These movements illustrate the difficulties experienced in 
the export trades, and the direct consequences of industrial 
recession. But the twin blades of rising costs and falling 
purchasing power clearly account for the 7.7 per cent. cut 
in food and provision companies’ profits and for the 12 per 
cent. reduction in retail trading profits. 

It is not, perhaps, a matter for surprise that the two 
groups—iron and steel and motor and aviation—whose 
results make the best showing during the quarter, have dis- 
tributed their profits more conservatively than the average. 
Both groups have a real degree of protection in the form 
of armament work. But the course of profits from their 
civil business is almost certainly unfavourable, and sooner, 
rather than later, it will make a fuller appearance in com- 
pany reports. The latest results, in these categories more 
than in others, reflect the prosperity of industrial boom, 
but individual results already throw a shadow of reduced 


Topics of 


The Crisis in Palestine.—The Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Jewish National Home in a mandated 
territory of Palestine were created simultaneously, twenty 
years ago, as parts of a single peace settlement. To-day 
it looks as if both of them were doomed to simultaneous 
destruction—or at any rate to a transformation so radical 
as to amount to destruction in all but name. In both terri- 
tories the weaknesses of the peace settlement have been 
shown up by the experience of twenty years. At the peace 
conference of Paris the point of view of the Palestinian 
Arabs, like that of the Sudeten Germans, was ignored; and 
this error has now revenged itself in a violent upheaval of 
a people that has come to believe that its one hope of 
gaining attention and securing satisfaction lies in a resort 
to force. The Palestinian Arab militants, like their Sudeten 
German counterparts, have powerful backing. They are 
supported by the whole Arab, and indeed the whole 
Islamic, world, and in the background looms the Rome- 
Berlin Axis in its réle of the champion of Gentiles against 
Jewry. In these untoward circumstances, which are as 
unpropitious as can be for a statesmanlike settlement based 
On reason and justice, it looks as though we may be on the 
eve, in Palestine, of a precipitate settlement dictated under 
threat of force, on the lines of the settlement that has just 
been imposed on Czechoslovakia. It is the tragedy of the 
Zionists and the Czechs, and the shame of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, that two small, capable and 
patriotic peoples are apparently to pay the whole stagger- 
ing price of errors in the peace settlement and procrastina- 
tions in the post-war years for which not they, but the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, are chiefly responsible. 
In Palestine, the British Government's policy has consisted 
literally in having no policy. We have let in as many Jewish 
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profits to come. And it may well be that the construction 
trades, having maintained relatively satisfactory earnings 
as a whole during the first stages of recession, may be 
more significantly affected in future. 

What are the morals of this survey? So far as the 
investor is concerned, it provides little that is new, for the 
Stock Exchange had already begun to discount the possi- 
bility of falling profits even before the statistical signals 
were showing the amber light. The new industrial capital 
market, again, has been virtually idle for months, and the 
mere evidence of reduced profits will hardly rob it of busi- 
ness which it had little reason in any case to anticipate. To 
the economic statistician and the fiscal forecaster, how- 
ever, the trend of profits at the moment is highly important. 
It has a direct bearing both on the national income and 
upon the financing of the defence programme. At a time 
when taxable income appears to have passed its maximum 
point the demands to be made upon the taxpayer, so far 
from abating, are almost certain to be increased. That is a 
dilemma which, whatever the economic pros and cons may 
be, is likely to encourage the resort to greater borrowing, to 
relieve as far as may be the burden of increased taxation. 
But it would be altogether premature to prejudge this issue 
before succeeding quarters have given an indication of the 
real extent of falling profits. During the year to June, 
1931, industrial profits were reduced by 14.7 per cent. 
and in the succeeding year by a further 26.5 per cent. It 
would scarcely be safe to assume that the setback in indus- 
trial profitability will not equal the first of these figures 
in twelve months’ time, despite the high hopes that 
economic recovery in the United States may help British 
industry in the meantime. In a re-arming world, industrial 
confidence has little chance to flower. For the moment, 
however, the basic fact is that industrial profits are now in 
the descendant; the extent of their fall must be left for 
the future to reveal. 


the Week 


immigrants, year by year, as the economic state of the 
country and the political state of Arab feelings would bear; 
and, for the rest, we have hoped for the best. Eighteen 
months ago the Peel Commission warned the British 
Government solemnly and emphatically that this impolicy 
of waiting and seeing was leading straight to disaster and 
that their choice lay between repressing the Arabs ruthlessly 
and alternatively coming to terms with them on a basis 
which would give the Jews far less than we had allowed 
the Jews to hope that the Balfour Declaration meant. The 
Government have ignored this warning; after a year and a 
half the whole situation is still in flux; and the consequence 
is a virtual state of anarchy. 


* * * 


The two radical alternatives to which we have thus now 
allowed our choice to be reduced are plainly set forth in 
a letter, published in The Times of last Saturday, from the 
late Inspector-General of Police in Palestine, Mr R. G. B. 
Spicer. Either we must crush the Arab population of 
Palestine by a ruthless use of overwhelming military force, 
or else we must confess to the Zionists that experience has 
proved that the implementation of the Balfour Declaration 
is impossible, and that they must put up with living in a 
Palestinian Arab national State as a minority which will 
not be allowed either to reinforce itself by immigration or 
to acquire more land than it at present possesses. The Irish 
precedent makes it almost certain that the people of Great 
Britain would reject the former alternative (and this now 
all the more in view of the deadly danger to our national 
security at home). We may therefore expect—notwith- 
standing the considerable military reinforcements that are 
now, very rightly, being rushed to the spot—to see the 
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second alternative adopted in some form at short notice. 
This week the British High Commissioner in Palestine, 
Sir Harold MacMichael, and the Iraqi Foreign Minister, 
Sayyid Tawfiq As-Suwaydi, have both been in London 
in consultation with the Colonial Secretary, and the Iraqi 
statesman has brought with him an Iraqi plan for Palestine, 
which probably stands a good chance of being adopted—if 
only because it is less radical than a rival Syrian plan that 
was put forward by the Syrian delegation, and was opposed 
by the Iraqi delegation, last week at an Arab Congress on 
Palestine in Cairo. The issue between the Syrian and the 
Iraqi plan is whether the future Palestinian Arab State 
shall be re-amalgamated with Syria or shall remain a 
separate entity under joint Iraqi and British influences. As 
far as concerns the Jews, the Syrian plan does not appear 
to differ materially from the Iraqi, which is said to pro- 
pose that the Palestinian Arab State shall enter into a treaty 
for a term of years with Great Britain, and that for this 
term Great Britain shall guarantee the rights which the 
constitution of the new State will promise to minorities. 
Under the sovereignty of the Palestinian Arab State there 
is to be municipal and educational autonomy for Arabs 
and Jews alike, but no further Jewish immigration is to 
be permitted. We take it that this plan foreshadows the 
coming settlement more or less accurately. That it also 
foreshadows a capitulation of British imperial authority 
to armed insurrection is a lesson that will not be lost on 
the Moslem world. 


* * * 


Britain’s Defences.—The crisis gave cause for both 
encouragement and disquietude about the state of our 
defensive equipment. The Navy and many Territorial 
units were called up with speed and efficiency; there was 
a ready response by both men and women to appeals for 
recruits and volunteers for various essential activities; and 
plans were produced, or improvised, with great rapidity 
for the organisation of transport, food and civilian protec- 
tion. But, at the end, it was clear that the apparent ap- 
proach of hostilities had revealed very grave gaps in our 
preparations, and the most urgent task of central and local 
authorities is to take immediate stock of the considerable 
ground which has still to be made up. In Air Rair Precau- 
tions such a stocktaking is proceeding apace, and it is 
possible that the Government may soon produce the 
integrated programme of civil defence measures, the 
absence of which has hitherto been the leading cause of the 
inefficiency and inertia of authorities and citizens alike 
which have been brought to light in the last few days. 
Even during the crisis the balloon barrage contingents 
around London were not fully manned; and lack of train- 
ing and practice was responsible for the deficiencies which 
marred comparatively successful balloon exercises a week 
ago. In this respect at least the Government is converted 
to the view that, if a thing is worth doing, it is worth 
doing properly; and Sir Kingsley Wood announced at 
Cambridge last Saturday that barrage plans would be 
extended to a number of important urban centres in the 
provinces, and that adequate training facilities and equip- 
ment would be speedily provided. 


* * * 


There are still too many bottlenecks in our defence pre- 
parations. It is not only the balloon and anti-aircraft units 
that have lacked the necessary equipment or training. The 
Air Minister disclosed last Saturday that the number of 
recruits for the Civil Air Guard now exceeded 30,000 and 
that the lists had been temporarily closed. So far so good; 
but there is a dearth of facilities for ground instruction, Jet 
alone for air training, in this branch; and here, as in so 
many departments, the parallel need for instructors and 
material equipment is pressing. Most serious of all, the 
bottleneck in the production of actual aircraft persists, and 
the drive to rival and excel foreign countries in air strength, 
now to be greatly intensified, is still comparatively clogged. 
Both Lord Austin and Lord Nuffield have lately spoken 
with optimism about the prospects for their respective 
contributions to the solution of this problem; and, at Cam- 
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bridge, Sir Kingsley Wood made the welcome announce- 
ment that a £1,000,000 aircraft factory was to be estab- 
lished at Gloucester and a £500,000 extension at Stock- 
port; but these are only slight steps forward. All parties 
are agreed that the Government must press on with an 
augmented programme of defence and rearmament. Yet 
it is unhappily true that, in many ways, the leeway lost in 
the past has still to be made up before appreciable fresh 
progress can be achieved. 


* * * 


Air Force Expansion.—The exact size of its Air 
Force is one of a nation’s most closely guarded military 
secrets. It is impossible to say, for example, exactly how the 
R.A.F. compares with the German Air Force. But if Great 
Britain is as much behindhand in numbers of aircraft 
and pilots as rumour suggests, any further delay in de- 
veloping our maximum effort is inexcusable. What can be 
done in a sustained effort was demonstrated in 1914-18:— 


OvuTPuT OF AEROPLANES, 1914-18 


Number Number 

Up to June 30, 1915 ... 902 | 1917—I1st quarter ...... 2,720 
1915—3rd quarter...... 692 ” a 3,640 
“st «anes 948 —° «”. eguses 3,720 

me "6". eedies 4,742 

1916—lIst 39 teers 1,137 1918—lIst 39> Beene 7,154 
°° asend 1,537 een 7,870 

a as --eeeees 1,939 ee "is cobabe 8,558 

Re Age dade 2,020 GR 1 ei. - Scéeer 7,200 


Until fairly recently the output of military aircraft was only 
about 200 units per month. With the completion of the 
shadow factories, output is believed to have been raised to 
400 units per month on a one-shift basis. If two shifts were 
worked, production could probably be raised to 600 units 
per month, and, in an emergency, 1,000 units could prob- 
ably be produced per month after a comparatively short 
interval. In the third quarter of 1918, however, we pro- 
duced aircraft at a rate of no less than 2,853 units per 
month. As a manufacturing job, the modern aeroplane is 
barely comparable with its ancestor twenty years ago; but 
the technical resources of the manufacturers have also in- 
creased. Our potential capacity in reserve, moreover, is 
substantially greater than twenty years ago, partly as a 
result of the enormous expansion of the motor industry. If 
the Government is now as anxious as the public to establish 
parity with Germany in the air, an extension of capacity 
here and there clearly will not do. Only a really large-scale 
expansion programme, which will involve the immediate 
construction of a series of large units will now give us 4 
chance to catch up. 


* * * 


Reorganising the Territorials.—Central among 
the plans to extend the country’s defences and armaments, 
which have been announced since the map of Europe 
was redrawn and the balance of power rudely shifted, 
is the programme outlined on Monday by Mr Hore 
Belisha to reorganise the Territorial Army. At present, 
the Territorial Army, with its divisional organisation 
supplemented with extra-divisional units, is a replica 
of the Regular Army as it was before the Secretary of 
State’s recent radical changes. Now it is to be brought 
into line with its professional counterpart: the Territorials 
will have the same modern units as the Regulars ; 
machine-gun battalions for the infantry, motor-cycle 
battalions, tank and anti-tank battalions and anti-aircraft 
regiments. In all, there will be five anti-aircraft divisions 
(as at present)—for anti-aircraft is the part-time soldier's 
special work and is the basis of his enhanced importance 
under modern conditions of warfare—three motorised 
divisions and a mobile division. It is imperative that the 
Territorial Army should be up-to-date and efficient, 
and the reorganisation is accordingly very welcome. 
Whether the scheme will work well, however, depends 
upon whether the reorganised units are fully and speedily 
pre with the equipment and materials they need 
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Distress in Bohemia.—These are sad days in Prague. 
With the coming of the Germans, hundreds and thousands 
of refugees—as many as half a million on one estimate— 
began to toil down the roads from the occupied areas, 
families walking beside carts loaded with household goods, 
their homes abandoned. Days ago the pressure on Prague 
reached alarming proportions. Partly on this account and 
partly at German behest the Government has now refused 
to allow any more German-speaking refugees to enter 
Prague, and it is reported (sometimes in harrowing detail) 
that many are being turned back. For not a few of these 
unfortunates the future can hold out nothing but wretched- 
ness. A substantial sum of money has been raised in 
England for the relief of distress and arrangements have 
been made for the administration of the fund in Prague. 
The hardest core of the problem, however, consists of the 
German-speaking refugees. The Prague Government will 
not let them stay—indeed, its present attitude is one of 
refusing them even a few weeks’ grace while arrangements 
are completed. And even if they are not driven back into 
the Nazis’ arms, where are they to go and by what means? 
It will be a terrible stain on the world’s conscience if those 
whose only faults have been loyalty and love of liberty are 
merely abandoned to their cruel fate. 


* * * 


The occupation itself was carried out with clockwork 
precision and without serious incident, the dignified bear- 
ing of the Czech army and of Czech officials winning 
admiration even in Germany. Herr Hitler has toured the 
Sudetenland; and Reichenberg (Liberec) is now the head- 
quarters of this latest Gau of the German Reich. In fixing 
an exchange rate between Czech and German currency in 
the occupied area, the precedent of Austria has been 
followed. The official rate on the Berlin Bourse was 8} 
pfennigs to the crown. The occupying generals first fixed a 
rate of 10 pfennigs and then a decree by Field-Marshal 
Goering fixed 12 pfennigs. This over-valuation of the 
crown confers a temporary advantage on the Sudeten 
workers, when their wages are converted into marks. But its 
real purpose is to protect the industries of the Reich from 
competition from the newly “ liberated” areas. Visits 
between Prague and Berlin have been of almost daily 
occurrence, and a Czech delegation came to London early 
this week to discuss the details of the £10 millions which 
the British Government has made available. Their main 
meeting was with Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, the British 
Government’s chief economic adviser. Estimates of the 
amount of money needed to rebuild as an economic unit 
what remains of Bohemia range from £30 to £100 millions, 
but there is no news yet of a French or British loan. 
Meanwhile the Czechs are searching the wreckage for signs 
of life. And finding few. 


* * 7 


The Czechs Change Sides.—If the Germans may 
not announce, as they did for Austria, that Czechoslovakia 
1S "a province of the Reich,” it becomes daily clearer that 
Czechoslovak independence, whether economic or political, 
will soon be reduced to a mere convention of the map- 
makers. As we wrote in The Economist for Septem- 
ber 24th (page 583), the Historic provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia form an economic unit which cannot be split 
up without endangering the economy oj all concerned. The 
Czech Lidove Noviny pointed out last week that the 
Republic’s policy, “ whether we want it or not, must be 
good relations with Germany.” There is no other way; 
and with characteristic fortitude the Czechs and their 
Government, which is that formed on October 3rd as 
General Syrovy’s second Cabinet, are doing what they can 
to favour any rapprochement with the Reich which will 
help their negotiators at Komarom and at the same time 
ease the harsh terms being concluded this week in Berlin. 
That was why President Benes resigned, and why 
M. Chwalkowsky, Czech ambassador in Rome and a man 
more acceptable to Berlin that Dr. Krofta, was appointed 
as the new Foreign Minister. But the Germans maintain 


an overbearing attitude on the International Commission 
which is making rapprochement a very bitter pill for the 
Czechs. The new frontier, as shown on the map overleaf, is 
fully as generous to the Germans as that drawn by Herr 
Hitler at Godesberg. At least 800,000 Czechs will now 
become German citizens. The road and railway communi- 
cations of the Republic are cut at various points. The chief 
towns now frequently rely for their supplies of water or 
electricity on plants in Germany. There is talk of a customs 
union and currency assimilation with Germany, and though 
these proposals probably go no further at the moment than 
arrangements for continued trade between the Czech and 
German areas of Bohemia, the larger demand may well 
come later. Along with this tightening economic grip, 
charges in Czechoslovakia’s internal political structure are 
keeping step; now there seems no doubt, supposing that 
democratic forms are to be preserved even in name, that 
the price of German clemency in the future will be delega- 
tion of executive power to parties of the Right, notably 
to the Agrarians and Catholics, and parties such as the 
National Union, the Small Traders, and the Fascist 
National Association, with army influence well to the fore. 
In the light of the past weeks the advantages of democratic 
connections, to put it mildly, must seem dimmed. Add to 
this change of heart the advantage which Germany would 
derive from a “ sympathetic ”’ Government in Prague; and 
the possibilities become immediately obvious. Two of them 
are a revival of extreme Czech nationalism and a crusade 
against Jews and Communists. 


* * * 


Slovakia—The movement for Slovakian autonomy 
came to a head on October 6th at Zhilina when delegates 
of local parties and the three main Czech parties agreed 
upon a programme of federal autonomy for Slovakia; 
and the next day a deputation headed by M. Tiso, suc- 
cessor to the late Father Hlinka as leader of the Slovak 
People’s Party, was received by General Syrovy. Follow- 
ing this a provisional Government has been formed at 
Bratislava. Prague has approved the appointment of four 
Ministers, namely MM. Cermak (who resigned from the 
first Syrovy Cabinet), Durcinsky, Lichner and Topliansky; 
and M. Tiso, who leads the Slovakian Cabinet, is now in 
charge of the frontier negotiations with Hungary at 
Komarom on the Danube. The Zhilina meeting predicted a 
Czechoslovakia governed by three provincial Diets—for 
Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia and Ruthenia—having control 
of all national affairs except those concerning foreign and 
financial policy and unified by the maintenance of the 
President’s office. In the circumstances this would be an 
ideal solution from the Czech and German points of view: 
and the Reich has turned a favourable mien towards the 
Bratislava Government. Indeed, there is probably much 
more than a suspicion of German handiwork in the forma- 
tion of that Government; the manifesto issued at Zhilina 
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declares against the “ Marxist-Jewish ideology ” and con- 
cludes with the statement that “ the victory of self-deter- 
mination means for the Slovak nation the victorious end 
of our years-old struggle.” The Communist Party and its 
newspapers already have been banished from the Slovakian 
scene. At the same time Prague has granted Ruthenia’s 
claims for federal autonomy, and a government is in being 
at Uzhorod. This is a setback to Hungarian ambitions, as 
Ruthenia’s three-quarters of a million people cannot be 
expected to vote for any Government but their own. 


* * * 


The negotiations at Komarom have not run smoothly. 
The Hungarians claim all territory south of a curving line 
drawn between Bratislava (including this town) and Sevljus 
on the Ruthenian Tisa. This is apart from their demand for 
the whole of Ruthenia; and it includes important centres 
like Kosice, Uzhorod and Mukacevo, with the wide grain- 
farming plains of southern Slovakia. Several small towns 
on the frontier, including Ipolysag and Satoral-ja-ujhely, 
are already in the hands of Hungarian troops, but the 
negotiations are unlikely to yield so rich a harvest as the 
Hungarian public has been led to expect. The 1930 Census 
figures which, the Hungarians say, do not account for 
Magyar-speaking Jews and “stateless” persons, show 
691,923 Magyars in Slovakia and Ruthenia; but cession 
of what is asked would include about 100,000 Slovaks and 
leave the remainder so poor that they might well be glad 
to be relieved of the expense of governing themselves. 
And the situation has changed since Prague’s acquiescence 
in Slovak autonomy; Budapest is now facing a united 
Slovak delegation who know that they no longer have any 
reason to accept Hungarian help in pressing claims on 
Prague. But M. Tiso will find resistance difficult unless he 
has strong German support; and it now remains to be seen 
whether Slovakia is worth enough to the Germans to com- 
pensate them for the trouble and bad blood which their 
defence of its integrity will engender. 


* * * 


Confusion in France.—Those who remained cheerful 
in France after the wider implications of M. Daladier’s 
acquiescence in Munich became evident, had their 
optimism tried again, when at Saarbriicken, on Sunday, 
Herr Hitler’s friendly references to France were 
conspicuous by their absence. First impressions are 


confirmed ; but instead of common misfortune welding 
differences together, the split in the French nation (which 
may even be tragic) seems to be deepening. Defections 
from the narrow Flandin ranks this week include 
MM, Reynaud and Piétri; nor have they yet ended. To 
read the French Press of late is not a happy experience: 
and one’s agreement, for instance, with a cartoon which 
appeared in fe Suis Partout, of La France sitting dis- 
consolate, asking herself, “ Isn’t it time for them to think a 
little about me? ” is only shocked and reinforced by the 
savage anti-Jewish attacks appearing in the next column. 
The parties of the Left maintain a shaken silence, perhaps 
the most disturbing thing of all. With M. Daladier still 
holding his hand over the special powers (apart from 
increased re-armament expenditure), they have nothing 
to say; and as was proved at this week’s congress of the 
C.G.T., the majority of members can identify themselves 
with the hundred per cent. anti-fascist views of the 
Communists scarcely more than with the half-jubilant, 
half-rueful “ retrenchment and re-armament ” cries which 
are coming with increasing stridency from the Right. 
But there is no mistaking the Left’s disillusionment. 
“TI do not believe in war any longer,” said M. Jouhaux, 
secretary-general of the C.G.T., “it is impossible in the 
present circumstances, after the collapse of the Czecho- 
slovak bastion. Nothing will now stop Jugoslavia from 
sliding into Hitlerism; and much the same with 
Roumania. In Poland we have paid and been betrayed by 
the Foreign Minister. What fate is reserved for 
Spain? ...” 


* * * 


The face of things in France is, of course, deceptive. 
This gloomy acceptance of defeat by the Left cannot in 
the nature of the French temperament last for long, and 
with the return of vitality there will be a resumption of 
hostilities on the Labour front. Meanwhile, the future 
remains unusually obscure. M. Francois-Poncet is on 
the point of departing for Rome with credentials to the 
King of Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia in his pocket : 
but signs of Italian gratitude are slow in making an 
appearance. Parliament cannot meet until November 15, 
and between now and then much water will run under 
the bridges. A political tide is flowing in France, but 
where it will go and what wreckage it will leave on the 
ebb, nobody can foretell with any confidence. 
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Roads and Motor Cars.—Next year’s motor cars have 
held the attention of Britain’s two million private car 
owners this week at the Earls Court Show, but the real 
problem of next year’s motoring has been under discus- 
sion elsewhere. In his presidential address to the Institute 
of Transport, Mr G. S. Szlumper pointed out quite 
rightly that, by and large, our road system was adequate 
only for local needs, and that fast through traffic needed 
special highways. These, he proposed with rather less 
justice, should be built as private toll roads to relieve the 
taxpayer of the burden of paying for the motorists’ track; 
he was not asked, said Mr Szlumper, to pay for the rail- 
ways’ track. The truth is, of course, that the motorist 
himself more than pays for the roads he uses; total annual 
expenditure on roads, including sums recoverable from 
property owners and utilities or raised by loan, is barely 
two-thirds of the £90 millions in which motorists are 
yearly mulcted by the Exchequer and local authorities. 
The owners of motor vehicles are clamouring for value 
for their money in their own and the public’s interest, and 
their hopes at the present time rest, somewhat precariously, 
upon the Government’s promised programme of road 
development, the recent acquisition by the Ministry of 
Transport of all trunk roads, and, for London, the sweep- 


ing Bressey proposals. 
* * * 


This week Mr Burgin announced the completion of the 
Ministry’s survey of trunk roads and a plan to spend 
£800,000 on by-passing Merstham, Redhill and Horley to 
complete a safe and efficient route to Brighton. At the 
same time, the Minister repudiated the suggestion that 
motor-ways on the German model should be built; it 
would be too expensive, he said, because the compensa- 
tion of vested interests was too costly and England’s 
urban areas were too close together. The cars at Earls 
Court are remarkable examples of progress in engineer- 
ing, but it seems likely that their chief function will be 
to make congestion worse confounded. The Government’s 
road plan has not materialised; the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s trunk powers have so far been too much for the 
department to cope with; and the Bressey Report is 
rapidly fading from the light of common day. It is true 
that the preliminary boring of the Dartford-Purfleet tunnel 
begun two years ago, and a key-piece in the drastically 
improved Bressey pattern of London’s highways, has just 
been completed; but even this enterprise, which will pro- 
vide a sorely-needed river crossing and a link for the 
North and South Orbital ring-roads will, when opened in 
1947, have taken three or four times as long to build as 
it would have done in Germany and America. 


* * * 


Strike Without Reason.—Like a thunderstorm out 
of a clear sky an exasperating railway strike descended 
upon London early this week. It began with 300 porters, 
ticket-collectors, carters and cleaners at St. Pancras on 
Monday, spread to 500 workers of the same grades at 
Euston by Tuesday and then affected the great L.M.S. 
goods yards. This totally unexpected démarche, which 
soon bade fair to cause a serious hold-up in certain 
of the capital’s essential services was not the consequence 
of any genuine grievance about wages or working condi- 
tions. The fact that the railway companies chose Wednes- 
day to announce their refusal of the unions’ claims for 
improved wages and schedules was no more than a coinci- 
dence. Indeed, if we are to believe the strikers’ leaders, the 
stoppage was called at St. Pancras because it had been dis- 
covered that a 63-year-old ticket-collector was not a trade 
unionist, having relinquished his membership of the 
N.U.R. in 1926. A touch of comedy is added by the fact 
that the N.U.R. itself officially disapproves of the strike. 
The very triviality of the alleged cause of the strike has 
led many people to suspect some deeper underlying cause, 
and the stoppage was certainly in direct repudiation of the 
agreement between the railway companies and the trade 
unions The L.M.S. with good reason threatened to dis- 
charge the strikers outright unless they returned to work on 
Friday. The London bus strike during the Coronation 


celebrations last year was extremely unpopular, even 
though a great number cf the sufferers believed that the 
strikers had a prima facie case. This week’s strikers have 
no case at all, and their action is likely to bring both them- 
Selves and their union into grave disrepute. — 


* a & 


Farmers Protest Too Much.—It is to the credit of 
the National Farmers’ Union that, for the expressed pur- 
pose of freeing Mr Chamberlain from embarrassment, they 
delayed their memorandum attacking the Government ; 
agricultural policy until the diplomatic crisis was over. 
It is less to the Union’s credit that the memorandum, 
published on Wednesday, should reveal them un- 
repentantly seeking to make hay (in a purely figurative 
and sordid sense) while the sun of world peace and 
national security does not shine. The Union’s avowed 
concern for rural amenities, nutrition and the salvaging 
of land that has gone out of heart is wholly praiseworthy. 
Their demand for a comprehensive soil survey 1s 
unexceptionable. Their proposals for measures to raise 
various food prices and to impose further rigid restrictions 
on food imports are quite another kettle of fish. Their main 
recommendation, that an independent body on the lines of 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee, should be 
appointed to fix minimum price-levels for a price insurance 
scheme, is not unreasonable. But the N.F.U. suggest that 
they would expect such prices, guaranteed for such a large 
production, as would make the scheme excessively onerous. 
In short, they take little cognisance of the fact that 
Mr Chamberlain’s Kettering policy of (as we then 
put it) seeing that the people have enough to eat 
in peace-time without starving in war-time is assuredly 
the right one for a country which, more than most, 
depends for its social efficiency and economic prosperity 
upon obtaining the cheapest possible food. The Prime 
Minister fully realises that to be safe in war we must 
grow more of our food at home. But happily he ts not 
prepared to exploit the present national emergency to 
secure an extravagant, needless, uneconomic and inequit- 
able increase in agricultural protection. 


* * * 


New Judges.—The defects of congestion and costly 
delay which tend to impede the efficient working of the 
High Court of Justice are now generally admitted. Year 
by year, further ramifications of the complex laws of a 
complicated community swell the volume of litigation, 
and pressure upon both the Court’s first-instance func- 
tions and its appellate jurisdiction accordingly increases, 
Moves have been made during the past few days towards 
improving the speed and dispatch of business. On 
Monday evening two important announcements were 
made : the appointment of two new and additional judges 
of the King’s Bench Division. Mr Roland Giffard 
Oliver, K.C., Recorder since 1926 of Folkestone, and 
Mr Reginald Powell Croom Johnson, nC. ALP. 
Recorder of Bath for ten years ; and the official statement 
that the King had approved the appointment of Viscount 
Finlay, Sir Arthur F. C. C. Luxmoore, and Sir Rayner 
Goddard, all justices of the High Court, to be Lords 
Justices of Appeal. The creation of a third Court of 
Appeal had made necessary the latter promotions, and 
there can be no doubt that the amplification both of the 
judiciary’s personnel and its machinery is a step in the 
right direction. We are, indeed, a litigious nation ; but, 
aside from the avoidable actions due to needless legal 
obscurities, we are so because we are a democratic people. 
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Full, fair and unfettered recourse to impartial tribunals 
is a mark of freedom and equality before the law. The 
present appointments, however, hardly do all that is 
required, for the number of judges of the High Court, as 
distinct from the Appeal Court, is reduced by one. We 
hope that the increase in the number of judges, so often 
asked for, will not be much longer delayed. 


* * * 


Japan Goes Her Own Way.—Hopes for a 
cessation of hostilities if and when Hankow is taken seem 
to have become dimmer than ever after the Far Eastern 
news of this week. The long-awaited descent from the sea 
on Canton came with precipitate force on Wednesday, 
when about 35,000 Japanese troops landed in Bias Bay, 
to the north of Hongkong, and began to make their way 
inland to Waichow, whence they can turn westwards upon 
the capital of South China. The Chinese have not yet re- 
sisted this thrust except at one point; their tactics are to 
wait until the enemy reaches the foothills. There they are in 
force, and well prepared, so that it seems that very many 
more than 35,000 men will be needed to take the city. The 
immediate Japanese object is apparently to stage a side- 
show as part of the Hankow campaign, to harass Chinese 
communications, and to cut the Canton-Kowloon rail- 
way which, despite continual bombardment, has kept its 
services running, with temporary interruptions, right 
through the war. British interests in Hongkong are natur- 
ally apprehensive; and within the last few days Sir Robert 
Craigie, the British Ambassador in Tokyo, has presented 
a formal reminder of the risks to Anglo-Japanese relations 
involved in this new offensive. The Japanese have given 
him assurances that British interests will be scrupulously 
respected. Around Hankow large armies continue to wrestle 
for a decision, but the Japanese front line is little nearer to 
the city than it was a week ago, although Japanese warships 
have advanced some miles farther up the Yangtse. In Tokyo 
the Army has again increased its influence by forcing the 
resignation of General Ugaki, who was Foreign Minister 
and reputedly one of the “moderates” in the Cabinet, 
upon the issue of control over Japanese affairs in China; 
and an out-and-out policy of conquest has been reaffirmed 
by the Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, who softens this 
harsh intransigence for British ears by hastening to add 
that the Anglo-Japanese conversations will continue. 
Instead of countering with fair words the League’s appli- 
cation of Article 17, the Government evidently means 
to take advantage of this explicit recognition of a state of 
war between China and Japan, by using it at need against 
the interests of those nations which claim, individually, 
that no state of war exists. This inference is accompanied 
by another hint to the effect that Japan may now with- 
draw from the “ peaceful” activities of the League. Since 
Japan’s chief care at Geneva in recent years has been 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, the assumption of 
unrestricted sovereignty over the mandated Marshall, 
Marianne, and Caroline Groups in the West Pacific might 
conceivably follow this withdrawal. From all this it would 
seem that Japan will not be condemned in world opinion 
for a single lamb when the whole flock is there for the 
taking. 

* * * 


Germany and Turkey.—While the German army 
has been occupying the Sudeten districts of Bohemia 
and Moravia, the German Minister for Economics, Dr 
Funk, has been scouting far ahead to the south-east. 
Outward bound, he has visited Belgrade and Angora, 
and, homeward bound, Sofia. Later on he is planning to 
visit Athens and Bucharest. There is no evidence that 
Dr Funk’s activities have been other than legitimate. 
He has negotiated—so far as we know, without any 
application of political pressure—certain economic agree- 
ments between Germany and these three south-east 
European countries which both parties may well regard 
as being mutually beneficial. On political grounds, no 
doubt, all Germany’s small south-eastern neighbours 
would prefer to do as much as possible of their commercial 
business with Great Britain, France and the United 
States. The trouble has been that the Western democracies 
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could not, or would not, respond to the south-east 
European countries’ appeal for markets. As far as Great 
Britain is concerned, Herr Funk has to thank the Ottawa 
agreements for his success. By tying ourselves to the 
Dominions we have inhibited ourselves from responding 
to the south-east Europeans’ appeal; and at the same time 
we have put it into Germany’s head that, if “ special 
areas ” of economic preference are now the order of the 
day throughout the world, then Germany had better 
make sure of securing a “ special area ” of her own in the 
no-man’s-land that lies beyond her southern threshold. 


* * * 


Dr Funk’s agreements with Turkey, by the chief of 
which Germany grants a credit to the value of Rm. 150 
millions (£12,500,000 at the official rate) for military and 
industrial purposes, are specially significant because 
latterly Turkey and Great Britain have been making a 
considerable effort—no doubt for political reasons—to do 
business with one another. A school of British publicists 
who have been loudly in favour of abandoning Czecho- 
slovakia to Germany have sometimes sought to justify 
their policy on grounds of Realpolitik by the argument 
that, on consideration of naval strategy, the right buffer- 
state for the British Empire to bolster up against Ger- 
many’s Drang Nach Siidosten is not Czechoslovakia, 
but Turkey. This argument has rather naively assumed 
that an Anglo-Turkish naval and military alliance could 
be had by us any day for the asking. No doubt the Turks 
have good political reasons for leaning towards the 
British Empire and looking askance at Germany (they 
misdoubted Germany’s ambitions even when they were 
her allies in the War of 1914-18). After the spectacle of 
Czechoslovakia’s fate, however, we can hardly expect 


the Turks to put their country at our disposal as a cats- 
paw. 


* * * 


_ Jews in Italy.—When the Fascist Grand Council was 
in session in Rome during the night of the 6th-7th of this 
month, it no doubt had under consideration the question, 
with which we deal in the first leading article, of how far 
Signor Mussolini is prepared to go in withdrawing Italian 
forces of diverse arms from Spain for the sake of securing 
the ratification of the Anglo-Italian agreement. The only 
subjects, however, on which the Council’s latest delibera- 
tions have been made public are Signor Mussolini’s new 
racial policy, and the decision to create a new Chamber 
of Fascios and Corporations to supersede the Chamber of 
Deputies which has continued with nominal functions 
since the inception of the dictatorship. A code of regula- 
tions “‘ for the defence of the race” was issued by the 
Council before it dispersed; and we may, at any rate, be 
glad that this Italian system of racial discrimination is 
somewhat less odious than its German prototype. 
According to the recent special Jewish census, there 
are 57,422 Italian-born Jews in Italy; Rome has 12,799, 
Milan has 10,249 and Trieste has 6,085. Certain 
mitigations of the first batch of Italian anti-Semitic 
measures are now being made. Foreign Jews older than 
sixty-five, or married before the beginning of this 
month to persons of Italian race, are exempted 
from the expulsion decree of September Ist. The 
families of Jews who have lost their lives fighting for 
Italy in war or for Fascism in civil disturbances are to be 
exempted from discriminations other than that of the 
segregation of Jewish school-children in separate schools. 
Jews dismissed from the public service are to be pensioned. 
The Jews are also given the negative satisfaction of not 
being made the sole targets of Fascist revolver-fire. All 

non-Aryans,” Semitic or others, are made ineligible to 
become the husbands or wives of Italians. Even an Aryan 
foreigner may not be married to an Italian without the 
Minister of the Interior’s leave. And Italians in public 
employment, civil as well as military, may not marry 
foreigners under any conditions. Ali this is silly and 


benighted, but it has not quite th of 
full-blooded Nazi barbaris = e authentic touch 0 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Gold and Recovery 


New YorK, October 4.——It appears that, although 
the upturn in business activity continued in September, it 
was somewhat retarded by the same anxieties regarding Euro- 
pean developments that depressed the stock market. The 
fact that, in the closing days of the month, the share market 
recovered all its losses, and now stood as high as the best 
levels reached in July and August, is interpreted as evidence 
that the recent depressing influences, both in shares and 
business, were not of domestic origin. These reasons are not 
entirely persuasive, for it would appear that motor car output 
in September was by no means up to the forecasts made at 
the end of August, and this slackening was attributable, at 
least in part, to labour troubles. On the whole, however, the 
data for September, which are still incomplete, suggest that 
recovery went on—perhaps with some loss of initial 
momentum. 

The principal physical effects of the summer’s disturbances 
on the American economy have been, first, an alteration in 
the relations between the dollar and other currencies, and, 
secondly, an unusually rapid influx of gold. From about $5 
to the pound in June, the exchange rate fell momentarily in 
September to $4.62, and ended the month at about $4.80. 
This is rather below the average rate of recent months, but 
does not in itself cause concern. There is, however, a certain 
amount of apprehension about the future trend of European 
Cnet in view of the fiscal strains incurred during recent 
weeks. 

The extent of the influx of gold can be seen in the 
following table: — 


Gold 
Gold Stock Certificates 
($000,000) 
June 29, 1938....... neubipodnmmndininne . 12,962 10,636 
FRO itd WE ddatnicanetnendiinncees . 13,002 10,633 
pS gy ee 13,135 10,632 
September 28, 1938 .........00008+ 13,714 10,863 


In July gold imports were relatively small; in August they 
rose rapidly; and in September the net influx was about 
$600 millions. As can be seen in the table, this additional 
gold was not instantaneously and automatically monetised 
by the issue of gold certificates to the Reserve Banks, as the 
system was still digesting the $1,400 millions of gold certifi- 
Cates issued to the Reserve Banks in April, when the Inactive 
Gold Fund was liquidated. In September, over $200 millions 
were monetised by the release of certificates to the Reserve 
Banks; and, in view of the fact that the principle of the 
Inactive Fund was apparently abandoned in April, it may 
be supposed that the recent gold imports will be released as 
circumstances warrant. These will become excess reserves on 
the asset side of the member banks, and deposits on the 
liabilities’ side. 

The increase in the deposits of the member banks in recent 
months is one of the outstanding economic phenomena of 
the period. In six months, the demand deposits of these 
banks have risen by over $1,000 millions. There has been, at 
the same time, some expansion in total loans and investments, 
but it was less extensive, as the following table shows : — 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Outside New York New York City only 
one aan nd Loans and Danecies _—— and 
posits Investments sits nvestments 
March 30...... 8,168 13,234 6,100 7,976 
April 27 ...... 8,528 13,139 6,070 7,705 
June 1 ......... 8,488 13,054 6,101 7,482 
rg i seek - 8,759 13,009 6,277 7,552 
8 8,882 13,066 6,278 7,490 
August 31 ... 8,942 13,110 6,446 7,751 
September 28 8,946 13,401 6,562 7,838 


That is, the expansion in deposits has been mostly a re- 
flection of gold movements, through either the liquidation 
of the Inactive Fund or the monetisation of the increment 





in the gold stock. The change in gold policy (ic. the 
abandonment of the Inactive Fund) has already resulted in 
an unusually rapid and large increase in demand deposits; 
and this has, with some lag, been followed by an increase 
in total loans and investments—mostly investments. It may 
be supposed that this rapid increase in bank deposits has 
played some part in the revival, and, with the combined 
influences of gold imports and deficit financing, it is quite 
reasonable to expect a further extensive, and possibly rapid, 
increase in bank deposits in coming months. 

There is, however, one qualification to be made in these 
calculations: that is, the velocity of circulation does not 
appear to be a constant, or even to fluctuate within the com- 
paratively narrow limits of former times; it remains rela- 
tively low. The figures of debits (published from time to time 
in these letters) show that, although by 1936 the quantity 
of the circulating media in this country had equalled the 
figures of the late twenties, the debits never approached the 
corresponding levels. 


A Changing Economy 


This familiar fact suggests perplexing questions about the 
mature of the changes that have come over our economy. 
There is a large body of economic theory covering the subject 
of cycles and cyclical phenomena; but there are a good many 
phenomena in the American economic data that are not 
readily explicable in cyclical terms, and suggest rather secular 
or structural changes. 

The existence of a secular change in the trend of popula- 
tion growth is widely recognised as a fact; the current 
increment is about one-half per cent. per annum, compared 
with something like 3 per cent. over much of America’s 
economic history—a phenomenon no means confined to the 
United States. Again, there has been a profound structural 
change in our banking system. The traditional and text-book 
assumption that bank deposits are created by commercial 
loans is invalid in a system in which bank deposits are 
created almost exclusively by gold imports and Federal 
financing. The relation between this structural change in the 
genesis of bank deposits and the velocity of the deposits so 
generated may, of course, be purely fortuitous. Finally, 
among the secular or structural changes, there is the long 
continued absence of new capital issues on any considerable 
scale. 

If the cyclical upturn continues, questions of this sort will 
be forgotten, as they were in 1936-37. Opinion that the 
upturn will persist is almost unanimous, and the most 
encouraging statistical series is still that of residential build- 
ing. In recent years the strongest seasonal influence in the 
autumn has come from the production and stocking of the 


new motor models. The motor industry was slow in getting ~ 


under way in September, but its influence is likely to be 
strongly felt in October. 








France 


Ready for Reconstruction 


Paris, October 13.-—During the crisis, the people of 
this country never accepted the view that war was inevitable. 
Now the immediate danger is past they realise, perhaps for 
the first time, the German menace and the necessity of being 
prepared. The gaps which existed in Anglo-French prepara- 
tions, it is being said, encouraged the Nazis. The men who 
“saved peace” are now regarded as the right men to re- 
organise the country to meet difficult problems of negotiation 
or even conflict in the future. : 
Meanwhile, people obsessed by problems of domestic 
politics are divided: on the Left the Communists voted 
against the Munich agreement, while the Socialists voted 
for it. In the trade unions, the old pacifism of 1913 has come 
into conflict with the bitter opponents of the totalitarian 
States. Among the Moderates, M. Kerillis is applauded by 
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the Communists, while M. Flandin, the leader of the Alliance 
Démocratique, is blamed by his colleagues for having sent a 
telegram of congratulations to Herr Hitler. 

The trade union leaders have resisted Communist pres- 
sure. The veterans of 1914 have called for a Government of 
Public Safety. A movement in public opinion is getting 
under way to support M. Daladier in a programme to “ re- 
build France.” 

The Government is drafting new decrees to bring about 
an “immediate financial and economic recovery.” The 
keynote is liberalism: there will be no devaluation, no control 
of the exchanges, no compulsory loan. But a fresh appeal will 
be made to both labour and capital to work for an increase 
in production. A programme to make a better use of the 
resources of the Empire will be elaborated. There will be 
drastic economies in public finance and railway expenditure, 
and the gold stock of the Bank of France will be revalued. 

These decrees will not be published for some time. 
Partial elections to the Senate take place on October 23rd; 
the results should make clear that the peasants are behind 
the Government and confirm the support for a moderate 
policy which a few recent elections have revealed. Fresh 
strength should be given to M. Daladier on the eve of the 
Radical Socialist congress. 

The announcement that the decrees are being prepared has 
consolidated confidence in the franc, although the outlook 
is darkened by the prospect of a prolonged armaments race. 
The Treasury is sufficiently provided with short-term credits 
for a few weeks at least. 


Improved Trading Position 


Moreover, it appears more and more that the franc is 
being supported by favourable developments in France’s 
foreign trade. Imports are falling and exports rising, so that 
the import surplus is being appreciably reduced, as the 
following table shows : — 

(000,000 omitted) 
Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1937 1938 1938 





Imports— 
I oss istcvnkdnneeeebeseenuncinn 838 983 1,027 
IS, os nics nsncsotennennennie’ 2,106 2,253 2,026 
Manufactured goods ..........s.sss00s 532 472 479 
TEED siactannsinesbadinaddbaatieen 3,477 3,709 3,533 
Exports— 
ED oncchbisesipesonindasannhiannis 268 299 333 
URED vnissanesnidaniseddaanenens 770 813 995 
Manufactured goods .............s0006 1,035 1,372 1,323 
ED wctiubncctstsncenencinanidinss’ 2,074 2,685 2,652 
INE inicio icshieinccteinvovenees 1,403 1,223 880 
Import surplus (trade with French 
Colomies excluded) ....0c.cccessecsessees 1,041 806 591 


There is, however, a number of special factors which 
have affected these figures. Of the exports of raw materials, 
for example, 260 million francs are represented by pearls and 
diamonds, against 20 millions in the same month of 1937. 
The increase in exports of manufactured goods, moreover, 
is largely explained by monetary depreciation, while the fall 
in imports is partially due to an increase in domestic coal 
output. Whatever the causes, however, these figures show for 
the present an improved trading position, which should 
afford a favourable springboard for the work of recovery 
which the Government is now contemplating. 


Prices Rising Again 


Prices, after a short period of stability, are tending to rise, 
as the following indices show :— 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
3rd «(10th «17th «(24th ~—sIAst 8th 
Wholesale prices 


(1914= 100) 
General Index ......... 641 644 645 648 646 652 
Domestic products ...... 664 668 666 669 664 671 
Imported products...... 600 602 607 612 615 619 
ea 627 632 630 635 628 634 
Vegetables ...........000+ 636 643 640 641 641 628 
Salis pastbsmsnananecanimeds 613 621 617 626 606 638 
Sugar, coffee, cocoa .... 635 631 636 643 649 635 
Raw materials ............ 655 655 659 660 663 £668 
Minerals and metals ... 747 758 774 771 #778 #«784 
PD viciciccdeticictbics 570 566 563 570 570 580 
Miscellaneous ............ 648 646 646 646 648 651 


Sept., July, Aug. t. 
1937 1938 += 1938 ar 
Retail prices (1914= 100) 642 690 695 708 
Lighting and heating 
(1914—100) .......-0 110-0 118-2 121-6 ~—-123-2 
Clothing (1930-100)... 101-2 100-4 100-4. 100-4 


The Statistique Générale has just published its monthly 
figures showing industrial output: — 


Aug., June, July, Aug., 


(1928 = 100) 1937 1938 1938 1938 
RE... .sconisamovinnivnnens 67 93 92 70 
Chemical industries .... 96 100 97 ce 
PEREE oc .ccccrcccccccosocecs 151 158 149 109 
Iron and steel ........000. 5 65 56 56 
Engineering ..........++++ 83 78 73 69 
EEE cick ctnavesaee 81 88 89 86 
TT 58 61 62 62 
Miscellaneous ...........- 108 108 108 i 


In the motor industry, 11,480 automobiles were put on 
the road in August, compared with 18,840 in July and 18,690 
in June. In the week ended October Ist, the number of 
persons out of work was 339,816, against 338,409 in the 
preceding week and 307,512 a year ago. 








Hongkong 


Japan’s Attitude 


HONGKONG, September 28.—The wave of suspense and high 
tension that swept over the whole world as events during the 
last week of September pointed towards the catastrophe of 
a general European war also engulfed this old Crown Colony. 
For Hongkong to-day is more than the leading port of the 
Far East, having passed Shanghai during the last year as a 
result of the diversion of much of China’s trade to the South, 
It is an exposed and throbbing nerve-centre of the British 
Empire, certain to be affected, perhaps critically, if war were 
to break out in Europe. 

Japan is the sole great power which can contemplate a 
European war with complacency. Just as during the World 
War of 1914-18, Japan’s leaders may look forward to a rich 
harvest of political gains as an indirect result of any conflict 
which will exhaust its rivals and in which it does not become 
directly involved. 

In order to understand this attitude one must remember 
that Japan’s leaders do not regard the present struggle in 
China as exclusively a Sino-Japanese war. They believe that 
China’s resistance would have collapsed long ago if it had not 
been for the help, material and moral and diplomatic, which 
China has received from Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and France. The Chinese air force, runs the Japanese argu- 
ment, would have been destroyed long ago if it had not been 
replenished by fresh aircraft from the Soviet Union, America 
and Great Britain, the British and American aeroplanes, to- 
gether with a constant stream of other munitions, reaching 
China through the open door of Hongkong. 

The average Japanese is also convinced that the Chinese 
currency would have gone to pieces if it had not been for 
technical support vouchsafed by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank. And the opinion prevails in Japan, rightly or wrongly, 
that the Chinese will to resist would have been much less 
stubborn if there had not been hope of more substantial 
foreign aid in the future. 


Europe and the Far East 


So it is easy to understand that a war in which Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union would need every ounce 
of strength for the European fronts might seem a godsend to 
Japan. There are, broadly, two alternative policies which 
Japan might pursue in such a case. The first, and least likely, 
is that of definitely casting in its lot with Germany and Italy, 
striking at British and French possessions, trade and ship- 
ping throughout the Orient, and substituting for the present 
policy of sapping and undermining foreign interests in this 
part of the world that of the frontal attack. Such a policy 
would appeal to some of Japan’s political and military hot- 
heads, but it would place Japan in a position of complete 
isolation as regards world trade. Not only would all exchange 
with the British Empire be cut off, but the United States, in 
all probability, would react to such an aggressive Japanese 
policy with at least economic sanction. And Japan badly 
needs imported gasoline, trucks, scrap iron, copper and other 
military raw materials, not only for its war with China but 
still more for its possible war with the Soviet Union. 

A policy more in line with the instinctive Japanese dislike 
of making irrevocable decisions is one of waiting and reserve. 


There would be no acts of war, declared or undeclared, but 
there would be an increase of militarist intransigence in 
Shanghai and Tientsin. Perhaps the Japanese puppet 
governments in Peking and Shanghai would add an element 
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of comedy to the situation by demanding the retrocession to 
“China” of the International Settlement at Shanghai and 
of the British and French Concessions in Tientsin. And there 
would be a strong tendency to set a high price for not touch- 
ing Hongkong and French Indo-China ; stoppage of all 
transit shipments of munitions to China would probably be 
part of this price. 


Hongkong Prepares 


The British communities in Hongkong and in the Chinese 
treaty ports realise quite well that they would lead a far more 
anxious and disturbed existence in the event of a new Euro- 
pean conflict than they experienced during the World War, 
when the Anglo-Japanese alliance preserved substantial peace 
in the Far East. A good deal of quiet, unostentatious prepara- 
tion in the way of strengthened artillery and machine-gun 
emplacements, building concealed hangars, supplementing 
the regular forces with civilian recruits for volunteer mili- 
tary and first-aid work, has been carried out. 

China views the possibility of European war with con- 
cern. Japan’s advantages would, of course, be China’s dis- 
abilities. Among educated Chinese there is almost universal 
sympathy with Czechoslovakia and a tendency to criticise the 
yielding policy of Great Britain and France. The policy of 
placating the aggressor at any price has too many obvious 
alarming implications for China’s own fate. 

One of the main results of a European war would be the 
establishment of Japanese hegemony over a large part of 
East Asia. And it may well be doubted whether any European 
power would have the resources or the will to start a new war 
for the sake of expelling Japan from China after the last shot 
in a European war had been fired. 





Canada 


The Impact of the Crisis 


Orrawa, October 3.-—The crisis in Europe relegated 
all other issues to the back-ground. The first reaction 
to the Munich agreement was general rejoicing that the cala- 
mity of another war, which would have raised very grave 
problems for Canada, had been averted. Nobody was more 
relieved than the King Cabinet, which saw the necessity of 
making fateful decisions draw nearer day by day. The Min- 
istry avoided any definite pronouncement of policy and seems 
to have offered no advice to the British Government, but the 
majority of its members had apparently made up their minds 
that if war came, Canadian participation in support of Britain 
was unavoidable. 

At one time hopes were cherished that Mr King would 
be able to secure support from his French-Canadian followers 
for a war policy, but as the crisis deepened signs of opposi- 
tion in Quebec developed and two prominent French-Cana- 
dian Liberals declared that Quebec had no concern with any 
European conflict. On the other hand, papers like the 
Toronto Globe and Mail and the Montreal Gazette upbraided 
the Government for not pledging its wholehearted support 
to the Chamberlain Ministry for any policy it chose to carry 
out. 

The editorial comments of the Press have on the whole 
been commendatory of the Munich agreement and the part 
played by Mr Chamberlain, but there are notable dissentients 
like the Winni peg Free Press. In a long and critical editorial, 
after quoting at length a passage from the Berlin Correspon- 
dent of The Economist, dealing with Nazi psychology, this 
Paper said: — 


The doctrine that Germany can intervene for racial reasons 
for the protection of Germans on such grounds as she thinks 
proper, in any country in the world which she is in a position 
to coerce, and without regard to any engagements she has made 
Or guarantees she has given, has now not only been asserted 
but made good ; and it has been approved, sanctioned, certified 
and validated by the governments of Great Britain and France, 
who have undertaken in this respect to speak for the democracies 
of the world. This is the situation ; and those who think it is 
all right will cheer for it. 


The President of the League of Nations Society of Canada, 
after noting with approval that the German dictatorship had 
been forced to recognise, at least in principle, the interests 
of other nations, declared that : — 


our leaders continue to subscribe to a concept of anarchy 
which actually permitted the war of 1914. . . the new barbarism 
represented by y may now be free to extend to the 
Black Sea and other continents. 


Negotiations with Washington 


Ministers are now free to devote their energies to domestic 
affairs and their first preoccupation will be the projected new 
trade agreement with the United States. A fortnight ago the 
Canadian trade and tariff experts returned to Ottawa with 
draft proposals for a treaty and these have been considered 
by the Cabinet. Some of the concessions proposed in the 
Canadian tariff were objectionable to various members of the 
Ministry and the experts have now gone back to Washington 
with a list of suggested changes and counter-proposals. 

The judicial inquiry into the contract for Bren machine 
guns has now been in progress for more than a week and 
there have been some interesting revelations in the evidence 
given. Apparently the Department of National Defence fav- 
oured giving the contract to the John Inglis Company of 
Toronto without competitive bidding, because this company 
had already secured a contract for Bren guns from the 
British War Office. 

The Canadian chartered banks, under threat of legal action, 
have paid the corporation tax surcharge imposed last session 
by the Alberta legislature, which raised the levy on banks by 
50 per cent. per annum. The banks propose to test in the 
courts the validity of the Act which imposes the tax. Mean- 
while, the Aberhart Ministry had made a move for a modest 
experiment in the direction of Social Credit by establishing 
‘credit houses.” There are branches of the provincial 
Treasury at five places in the North-West section of the 
Province; their initial function is to serve as clearing-houscs 
for vouchers given for road work. 


Business Checked 


The war scare had a paralysing effect upon Canadian busi- 
ness. Commitments ahead seemed futile and foolish when 
the imminent outbreak of a general war threatened a drastic 
reorganisation of economic activities and a serious disloca- 
tion of both the money market and the price structure. There 
was a sudden falling-off in normal retail trade and the severe 
slump in the stock markets seriously curtailed sales of luxury 
goods like motors and wireless sets. The business boom 
expected in the prairie provinces as soon as the money from 
the new crop came into circulation was checked, and pur- 
chases began to be restricted to essentials like food, clothing 
and machinery. The following indices published by the 
Bureau of Statistics show how business activity was checked: 


Week ended Car Wholesale Bank General 
loadings Prices  Clearings Index 
Sept. 10, 1938 ..... 87-7 74:0 99-2 110-4 
Sept. 17, 1938 ...... 81-1 74:5 105-9 109-3 
Sept. 24, 1938 ..... 78:7 74:4 105-1 108-3 
Sept. 25, 1937......  85°5 85:0 97-8 110°4 


One effect of the crisis was to raise grain prices sharply 
and to check deliveries of wheat as farmers recalled the high 
prices recorded during the last war. Visible stocks of wheat, 
however, have been mounting rapidly; on September 23rd 
they were placed at 131,586,568 bushels compared with 
103,006,259 in the previous week and 74,504,169 in the 
corresponding week of 1937. 

With the lifting of the war clouds there has come a wave 
of optimism. Hopes are now cherished that the advance pre- 
dicted for the last quarter of the year will yet take place. 


Industrial conditions, however, are still uneven, and gains — 


in some directions have been counterbalanced by losses in 
others. The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of 
Statistics up to September Ist was encouraging, as it showed 
in August an increase of 32,688 persons on the nay-rolls of 
reporting firms, which was the largest expansion on record 


for August. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Crisis at Close Quarters 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It is not usual to write Overseas Correspondence 
in the form of a narrative Letter to the Editor, describing 
personal observations, but in unusual times when Premiers 
drop from the sky and when heroes who have threatened 
to slay their thousands and their tens of thousands are 
themselves nearly slain by bouquets, precedent may be 
departed from. = 

Having left Berlin on August 7, 1914, in the British 
Ambassador’s train, I am experienced in running away from 
war. On the morning of Tuesday, September 27th, the 
Ambassador of a Great Power directly interested told me 
that the war had practically begun. He meant a Great 
War, in which Germany and possibly Italy (this I doubted) 
would fight three Great Powers. Czechoslovakia would 
defy, or had defied, the threats in Herr Hitler’s speech in the 
Berlin Sport Palace of the night before, and would reject 
the famous or infamous Godesberg Memorandum ; Germany 

would march in; and Czechoslovakia’s three big friends 
(if one could call them friends) would be automatically at 
war with Germany. The fighting would not begin till 
October 2nd ; therefore I had time to escape without waiting 
for the British Ambassador’s train. I bought a ticket for 
Brussels by the Nord Express next evening. 

After seeing the Ambassador I called on a prominent 
banker, and mentioned that I was leaving Germany. He 
replied, “‘ there will be no war. Germany is not in a con- 
dition to wage war.” I replied that I knew that already ; 
but that countries that were not in a condition to wage war 
often had to wage it owing to their stupidity or arrogance, 
and that I should leave Germany next evening. 

Next day, Wednesday the 28th, I was too busy to find 
out what was happening. But about two o’clock I had a 
telephone talk with another bank man, who, in the discreet 
language used on the German telephone, informed me that 
there was a panic in the highest spheres. This astonished 
me. I knew that the highest spheres could easily get into a 
panic. But I did not know of any new event that could 
shake even the timidest hero. At this moment I knew 
nothing about the mobilisation of the British Fleet, news of 
which was withheld until it was Queen Anne’s death news. 

At five on Wednesday evening I heard of the plan for a 
last peace meeting of Herr Hitler, Mr Chamberlain, M. 
Daladier, and Signor Mussolini. In view of my information 
that the war had practically begun, this plan pointed to a 
panic—somewhere. When I reached Brussels at 8.15 
on Thursday morning, I understood everything. From 
English newspapers of Wednesday I learned that the British 
Fleet had been mobilised. My immediate conclusion (not 
since changed) was that, despite continual British surrenders, 
Great Britain had come out on top. Herr Hitler had with- 
drawn from his Memorandum and from his Sport Palace 
vows, threats, and dreadful resolutions, had abandoned his 
invasion, and had consented to negotiate. He would prob- 
ably get all he had expected—and, indeed, more, because 
he had not expected the mobilisation of the British Fleet. 
But he would never again attack a small nation, as long as 
any big nations are lying around with fleets. That is my 
conclusion still. 

I stayed two days with a relative in Bruges. Bruges has a 
British colony, and the relative had made British acquain- 
tances. I found the British colony celebrating a British 
victory. A British army officer told me then that Germany had 
surrendered, and that Signor Mussolini, in the just belief 
that the mere blocking of the Suez Canal and the despatch 
of a few British officers and a few British aeroplanes to 
Abyssinia would lose him that cheaply won province of his 
brand new Roman Empire, and perhaps much more, had 
climbed down. (This I was later told actually happened.) 
On Saturday, the 29th, I started for London in good humour 
and, I admit, in a profane Mafeking mood. 

In London, this mood was soon dissipated. Between the 
day of my arrival and Friday, October 7th, when I left 
London for Berlin, I met many old friends and some new, 
nearly all of whom were Liberals or Labourites—politicians, 
book-writers, and journalists. I got a shock. With one 
exception all told me that England had been betrayed, 
defeated, and humiliated. Disgust seemed to be universal. 
One very brilliant young barrister who last year published 


a book on the international situation, told me that he would 
like to leave England for ever. All these persons knew that 
I had been twenty-five years in Germany, and had even run 
away from two wars; they knew I was an authority—at 
least on German Price Indices—but I believe that I was 
not asked one question about Germany. The talk was only 
about England’s degeneracy. 

In vain I persisted that Herr Hitler had said his last word 
at the Sport Palace, and had swallowed his last word. In 
vain I emphasised the mobilisation of the British Fleet. 
Some treated this incident as subordinate, others mildly 
implied that the Fleet had been mobilised in order to run 
away from Herr Hitler. They painted Herr Hitler as Ajax 
defying the lightning, and frowned when I painted him as 
Ajax defying the summer lightning. 

I now began to understand. My Left acquaintances 
were so furious with Mr Chamberlain (with much reason, 
I held, but with too much temperament) that they would not 
admit that he had done anything reasonable, decent, or 
courageous. On looking summarily through the Vital 
Documents published in the Economist, I do not share this 
view. Mr Chamberlain gave Herr Hitler some sharp raps 
on the knuckles. And he mobilised the British Fleet. 
Better late than never. 

Having failed to make any impression upon Left acquain- 
tances, I visited a Conservative M.P. Here, I said to myself, 
as a man who witnessed the Fashoda crisis and other ancient 
crises, is a good Tory who will bang his fist on the table and 
vow that England has won, even if he doesn’t believe it. 
But my new Conservative acquaintance, though he received 
me courteously, was not impressed. 

In complete collapse, I sought out a neutral, an able 
American newspaper correspondent who has been a decade 
or so in London. He seemed to hold the universal defeatist 
view. But when I expounded my thesis that the mobilisation 
of the Fleet was the one decisive event, and that Herr Hitler 
would never attack a small nation again, he admitted that 
this was at least a point of view, and promised that if I 
would write what I had said to him he would cable it to 
New York. After four days of repression by fellow-country- 
men I was in no condition to write, therefore declined. Still 
I felt encouraged. 

My last visit in England was to the Reform Club, to 
probably the oldest and certainly the most distinguished 
English editor-journalist. I began by repeating for myself 
my barrister friend’s vow that I should leave this dreadful 
country and never return. He smiled at me indulgently, 
and remarked that it was not so awful as that. During an 
hour’s conversation I gathered that he agreed with me that, 
despite everything, Great Britain, thanks to the mobilisation 
of her Fleet, had finished off Herr Hitler. 

I shall now draw a parallel. The Crisis closely resembled 
the Battle of Hastings as described in school histories. The 
Hitlerite-Saxons behind their safe stockade were successful 
at first. The foolish Chamberlainite-Normans ran away (the 
story that their flight was a feint is immaterial). Confident 
now of victory the brave Hitlerite-Saxons rushed from 
behind their stockade (to demand more and more), and the 
runaway Chamberlainite-Normans turned on them, and 
gave them a sound beating. This parallel applies to the 
future, as well as to the past, I am convinced that, while 
Herr Hitler will never again threaten a Great War, he will 
provide ceaseless trouble—the Saxons, never again able to 
face the Normans in the field, gave ceaseless trouble 
(Hereward the Wake, etc.). Herr Hitler, that means, will 
never again push things so far as to cause mobilisation of the 
British Fleet; but there will be no tranquillity. 

I now return to Germany, which I reached on Monday, 
October 10th. What I learned agreed with the above 
interpretation of the Crisis. Germany never intended to 
fight a Great Power, much less three. While the English 
were digging trenches in Hyde Park nobody dug trenches 
in the Berlin Tiergarten, though in a Great War Berlin 
would certainly have been bombed. Germany was doing 
everything possible to foster the belief that she intended to 
fight the Great War which she did not intend to fight. 

From 5 to 11 p.m. o’clock of Tuesday, September 27th, 
a continuous stream of motorised units passed the British 
Embassy as well as the Reich Chancellery in the Wilhelm- 
Strasse. It was a terrific sight. When the motor units reached 
the Hallesches Tor they vanished, not to what Macaulay calls 

a bloody, debateable borderland ” but, it appears, to some 
topsy turvy suburban Erewhon. The aim was to derange the 
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British Embassy’s nerves, and spoil its dinner. Dr. Goebbels 
might have arranged it. 

The German public’s war spirit would have reassured a 
fleeing hen. On the turn of July-August, 1914, I saw delighted 
German citizens chalking up really funny pictures of thin 
Frenchmen and candle-eating Russians on the mobilisation 
railway carriages. At the motorised demonstration before the 
British Embassy, I am told, a few limp civilians looked on 
with faces that expressed terror. (I know that Germans are 
courageous.) 

I am told, but cannot verify, that as late as Wednesday 
morning, Herr Hitler persisted that he would march in. 
He knew of the Fleet mobilisation, but he apparently regarded 
it as threatening as the mobilisation before the British 
Embassy. But here—this point is vital—intelligence inter- 
vened. Among the intelligent persons, it appears, were 
Field-Marshal Goring, the Generals, and Baron von Neurath. 
I am no admirer of Field-Marshal Goring, but I know that 
he does not suffer from brain storms. In Germany one cannot 
become a General without having intellect. And old Baron 
von Neurath, it seems, issued from the cloisters of the lately- 
created and entirely inactive Foreign Affairs Council. 

All these magnates, runs the story, said No. They declared 
(this is again unverifiable) that Germany could not stand 
war for longer than four months. Finally—I cannot guarantee 
this, but if not true it is ben trovato, and therefore characteristic 
—Signor Mussolini declared that the game was up. He was 
ready to fight beside Germany in a war against Czecho- 
slovakia because he knew that his fighting would not be 
necessary. But the British fleet—that was another matter. 

Results: an abandonment of the ultimatum to Prague; a 
retreat from the Sports Palace threats; a peaceful settle- 
ment; and a suspiciously friendly declaration signed on 
September 30th, establishing eternal peace between England 
and Germany. To discuss the machinery by which this was 
attained—Mr. Chamberlain’s message to Mussolini, and 
so on, would be irrelevant; and only one comment is 
needed on the Anglo-German loveletter of September 30th. 
““We regard . . . the Anglo-German Naval Agreement as 
symbolic of the desire of the two peoples never to go to 
war. ...”? Had Mr Chamberlain been as nasty as he ought 
to have been he would have amended: “J regard the 
British naval mobilisation as symbolic of the desire of 
Germany never to go to war.” 

To conclude—and this is not irrelevant. When I returned 
to Germany, everyone from the frontier officials to my 
house-porter was friendly and kind, and the house-porter 
merely laughed at me for running away from the war. 
The most noteworthy thing said to me came from an old 
bakery-shop woman, from whom, in a condition of household 
disorganisation, I personally bought breakfast rolls. She 
said that she was not afraid of war, but that she wanted 
a respite of quiet: ‘“ Wir Deutsche haben auch Recht auf 
Ruhe.” I replied brutally that while she would not have 
war, she would not have quiet. Herr Hitler, I repeated, 
would not again attack small nations, and thereby risk war 
with big nations ; but there would be plenty of other events 
to rack her aged nerves. 

Before I had gone to bed I read that Herr Hitler, in a new 
speech, had attacked the England with whom in a moment 
of moral collapse he had exchanged the effusive declaration 
of September 30th ; and this morning I read in The Times 
of October 10th, “‘ Hooligans in Vienna. Cardinal’s Palace 
Stormed.” It is appalling. Then I remembered the good- 
looking young Belgian with whom I talked on Ostend quay 
on Saturday, October 1st, who told me that he wished there 
had been war. There was no other solution, he said. 


Your BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


_ (We sincerely trust that our Correspondent’s interpreta- 
tion is the right one.—Ep., Econ] 


Air Raid Precautions 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of October 8th you write: —‘‘ Equally 
clearly, A.R.P. must be administered by the authorities which 
direct education, police, fire and public health. .. .” May I 
Say that it is equally clear to me that this is a damnable 
heresy. The fact that it appears to be a heresy supported by 

-M. Government explains but does not excuse the sin into 
which The Economist has fallen. It only shows what a 
Maginot Line of ignorance must be stormed before the public 
can be brought to realise that totalitarian war involves totali- 
tarian defence. 

A.R.P. is the defence of the country against invasion 
from the air. Dispersion of the target (evacuation), camou- 


flage and concealment (black-outs), anti-aircraft batteries, 
balloon. barrages, fighters, fire-fighting, morale protection 
(publicity) are all aspects of this problem, which must be 
considered as a strategical and tactical unity. 

Once upon a time the Royal Navy was largely run by the 
local authorities of the Cinque Ports. The Board of Admiralty 
is preferable. 

A.R.P. will remain an amateurish effort and the Achilles 
heel of our defence system until it is raised to the status of a 
defence service of the first importance. It will have to be 
based on central co-ordination of regional defence schemes. 
The regional defence areas which are needed bear practically 
no relation whatsoever to local government areas. 


Yours truly, 
STEPHEN KING-HALL. 


[We would firmly repudiate Commander King-Hall’s sur- 
prising suggestion that The Economist endorsed the local 
administration of A.R.P. simply because it is the Govern- 
ment’s policy. Our contention was that the unitary character 
of civilian defence against air attack could be assured by the 
central enforcement of minimum standards upon all locali- 
ties, institutions and individual dwellings by Ministerial 
Order (which would involve the Government’s producing 
a fully articulated and fully integrated plan), by financial 
supervision and by regular and expert inspection; and that 
within this framework administration should preferably be 
in the hands of the authorities who already direct education, 
police, fire, health, etc. In education, police, fire, health, ctc., 
standards of efficiency are centrally laid down and centrally 
enforced by precisely the methods we suggest ; and where 
regional needs override purely local requirements joint ad- 
ministrative arrangements are made. The need for A.R.P. is a 
national need. All A.R.P. must fit into a national plan. But 
local circumstances and local requirements vary widely ; and 
the local articulation of civilian defence is prima facte a 
local service, just as anti-aircraft measures are a job for the 
fighting services.—Eb., Econ.] 


Financial Policy in France 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—True friends of France and freedom can derive small 
satisfaction from the Parliamentary proceedings in that un- 
fortunate country last week, the significance of which, I am 
afraid, is not wholly appreciated by your comments. 

Having first fallen victim to a primitive form of the quan- 
tity theory of money, which prevented a timely restoration of 
their economic vigour by devaluation, in the face of the 
German re-armament; having then espoused the crudest fal- 
lacies of the doctrine of under-consumption and aggravated 
their predicaments by the introduction of the 40-hour week, 
they now seem to be determined, to the last drop of their 
financial and economic power, to defend a system of free 
export of capital which, in the present troubled state of 
Europe, as contrasted with the attractions of America and 
more especially of Wall Street, bids fair to result in a con- 
tinuous weakening of their productive capacity, which has 
already fallen sadly behind Germany’s. For, as soon as any 
purchasing power is created, the saving and depreciation 
allowances set free are promptly exported instead of being re- 
invested. Nor can we expect that the abolition of the social 
laws alone would end this process, as the loss of confidence is 
now mainly due to the international political situation. A 
wholly one-sided sacrifice imposed on the workers, however, 
while this unpatriotic flight is not discouraged, bids fair to 
lead to conditions similar to those in Spain. The English 
observer cannot be indifferent to this trend of events. 

The intellectual processes which have resulted in these 
strange sequences of events are paralleled only among the less 
cultured of South Sea Islanders who, it is said, choose from 
time to time worthless objects which they endow with divine 
powers. Their experiments with these fetishes can hardly be 
less fortunate than those of recent French Governments with 
their respective economic theories. 

A restoration of the economic, and thus of the military and 
diplomatic, strength of France unquestionably depends on a 
speedy termination of this unseemly scramble by individuals 
to achieve some personal monetary security at the ruin of the 
State. The prevention of the flight of capital must not be 
confused with those restrictions of foreign exchange dealings 
which were animated by the same crude desire of “ maintain- 
ing the currency” as the “gold bloc” of unlamented 
memory and represented an uneconomic and foolish system 
of commercial protectionism. 
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Restriction of the free export of capital, however lament- 
able from the point of view of individual freedom, 1s the 
necessary basis of industrial mobilisation, for otherwise any 
investor could individually sabotage the national prepara- 
tions, which are obviously burdensome and fraught with un- 
pleasant prospects. Nobody would countenance the desertion 
of soldiers in the face of the enemy. The desertion of capital 
at this juncture seems a much graver offence, as it renders the 
preparation for an emergency impossible. It is, to say the 
least, regrettable that the Financial Committee of the League 
of Nations chose to confound clear thinking by publishing 
a report condemning exchange restrictions of a totally differ- 
ent type at the very moment when M. Blum, however be- 


Books and 


Portrait of a Revolutionary 


Tus book* is a valuable, but not an invaluable, contribution 
to our understanding of one of the most effective men of 
modern times. It is largely based on the evidence which 
Lenin’s letters provide about his activities and the workings 
of his mind. Its value is therefore highest for that part of 
Lenin’s life which preceded the October revolution of 1917, 
for once Lenin is in power the stream of private letters 
almost dries up. 

What Mr Hollis has to say, in the later part of his book, 
about Lenin’s period of power is not very satisfactory either 
as biography or as history. To write the life of a man of 
action can rarely be an important contribution to scientific 
history unless it be done with such fullness as to present a 
complete picture of the subject’s sphere of activity. Mr Hollis 
has given us a story in the later part of this book which is 
a satisfactory account neither of Lenin nor of the Russian 
Revolution. 

At present the material for a definitive account of Lenin 
is not available, though, in addition to the letters, there is 
the corpus of his published works. With these Mr Hollis is 
not unacquainted, and he can on occasion use them with 
effect, as for example in the two or three pages he devotes to 
the analysis of Lenin’s “ Imperialism.” Perhaps it is due to 
the forbidding style of Lenin’s works on political philosophy, 
or because this book is not primarily intended for students 
of political theory, that comparatively little use is made 
of this important source for the understanding of the 
mental development of Lenin. (It may indeed be wrong to 
call that a “ development” which was rather the widening 
realisation of the implications of a fixed and unquestioned 
ereed.) 

The earlier part of the book is appreciably more useful, 
because here the letters aptly illustrate the story, and also 
because the fact that Lenin was still a private individual 
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* “Lenin.” Christopher Hollis. Longmans, Green and Co. 
285 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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| by LEOPOLD WELLISZ 
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latedly, proved that he was beginning to understand the 
French problem and proposed to a recalcitrant Senate 
measures (including exchange control and taxation) which 
might have saved us from last week’s disaster. 

Now that M. Bonnet’s less vigorous defence of the liberty 
of Europe than of the licence of French capitalists has made 
the Western democracies more dependent than ever on their 
solitary strength, it is to be hoped that this problem will be 
reconsidered. 


Yours faithfully, 


T. BALOGH. 
University College, London, 


Publications 


makes it easier to study him without continual reference to 
the whole historical environment. But, even in these earlier 
years, it is impossible to comprehend Lenin and to under- 
stand why it was he and the Bolshevik Party who ultimately 
became masters of Russia, without a full knowledge of thie 
confusing story of Russian revolutionary parties and their 
internecine quarrels. Mr Hollis does his best to make this 
intricate and often exasperating story as clear as the space 
and information at his disposal permit. 

He insists that two things accounted for Lenin’s ultimate 
triumph. First, he consistently and courageously refused to 
allow any considerations of impatience, friendship, or oppor- 
tunity to deflect him from the course which he thought had 
been prescribed by Marx; and, by keeping steadily and 
unflinchingly to the extreme Left, he avoided the fate which 
befell Mensheviks, Social Revolutionaries, and Cadets, who 
were seduced into compromise and ineffectiveness. Secondly, 
by sticking rigidly to his appointed scale of values, that 
is, by subjecting every other consideration, whether of 
truth, justice, or loyalty, of the sanctity of human life cr 
of peace, to the sole ultimate end, the triumph of the 
Revolution, Lenin achieved that success which is only 
afforded to the single-minded man utterly dominated by a 
great faith. 

The picture which the letters give of the man is neither 
satisfying nor pleasing. Of the nature and occasion of 
Lenin’s conversion to Marxism we are told disappointingly 
little; and the paucity of material makes the account of 
Lenin in exile, in Siberia or in Western Europe, seem very 
unreal. Many letters are taken up with Lenin’s acrimonious 
recrimination of his party rivals; and they are full of strings 
of abusive epithets, the gamut of which ranges from 
“ Christian” to “ Bonapartist.” The prominence which Mr 
Hollis gives to such letters as those in which Lenin 
attacked the Socialist, Kautsky, may help to prove Mr 
Hollis’s thesis that Lenin was more than a little mad, but 
it does not further an understanding of the problem—which 
this book certainly does not solve—of how and why it was 
that, in the end, Lenin became the agent of the most 
important political achievement since Charlemagne estab- 
lished the Holy Roman Empire. 


Shorter Notice 


“The Czechoslovak Crisis and Munich Agreement.” The 
Bulletin of International News. The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 10 St. James’s Square, London, 

W.1. 77 pages. 1s. (Special enlarged issue). 


This fortnightly bulletin of documents and collations 
of fact about international affairs has long been reckoned 
as indispensable for students of world politics. The issue of 
October 8th records what was written and said and done 
during the most momentous days since the last Great War, 
and the forthcoming issue of October 22nd will complete 
the story. In these two bulletins the Information Department 
of Chatham House will have rendered the greatest of their 
invaluable services to the true recording of our own times, 
and no publications deserve to sell and be read more widely 
by every person, lay and expert, student and citizen, than 


these, the raw material of the opinion and judgment that none 
of us can escape, 
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Motor Economics 


HIS year’s Motor Show, which opened at Earls Court 
on Thursday, is not remarkable for any outstanding 
technical changes. The 1939 models look externally very 
much like this year’s cars; the movement towards the 
substitution of 4-cylinder for 6-cylinder engines has con- 
tinued, while a more important innovation, adopted by 
Morris and Vauxhall, for example, has been the construc- 
tion of so-called chassis-less cars, where chassis and body 
form one unit. By constructing cars in one piece, as it 
were, it has been possible to reduce their total weight and, 
consequently, their fuel consumption. Indeed, the efforts 
of the motor industry have this year been concentrated on 
securing a reduction in the cost of running cars. Thus, the 
increase in the petrol tax from 8d. to 9d. per gallon has 
been countered by economies in fuel consumption, secured 
by the chassis-less car, and by improvements in the method 
of injecting petrol into the cylinders of the engine, a 
feature of the Vauxhall and Hillman models. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the industry as a whole has 
fully appreciated the importance of economy in a period of 
declining national prosperity. As usual, the space devoted 
at the Show to luxury and semi-luxury models is out of 
all proportion to the contribution this section of the trade 
has made or is ever likely to make to the industry’s profits. 
The public shows a much better appreciation of the posi- 
tion by concentrating its interest predominantly on the 
stands where the popular models are displayed. Moreover, 
the number of models in production by the six largest 
concerns has increased from 43 to 45, and the smaller 
firms have also introduced a number of additional models. 
The only move towards the reduction of the number of 
independent manufacturing groups has been the purchase 
of Rileys by Lord Nuffield. 

The Show will probably indicate which of the new 
models are likely to prove this season’s winners. Standard 
has invaded the 8 h.p. market, and no doubt will meet with 
some success; the new Morris “ 10” will almost certainly 
tilt the balance of that section of the market in Morris’s 
favour. A bold line has, however, been taken by Vauxhall 
in the 12 h.p. and 14 h.p. categories, where the lessons 
learnt last year with the Vauxhall “ 10 ” have been applied 
at very competitive prices, and it will be strange if, in a 
season when major changes are few, such initiative does 
not meet with its reward. 

_ The motor industry’s price policy for the coming year 
is a little difficult to understand. Prices in the 8 h.p. class 
have either been very slightly reduced or left unchanged, 
no doubt because sales in this category are much less sensi- 
tive to changes in the national income than those in any 
other class. A large number of models in the 10-14 h.p. 
Categories have been reduced in price, by anything up to 
£10, and in one case by £26, presumably because of the 
need of giving some additional stimulus to sales in this 
range in order to check the transfer of demand to the 
8 h.p. class. In contrast, high-powered cars, especially those 
Produced to compete with American imports, have not been 
cheapened, and two models are actually dearer. The 25 h.p. 
Vauxhall has been increased from £315 to £345, and the 
30 h.p. Ford from £260 to £280. The 25 h.p. Morris 
remains unchanged at £320, while the price of the 18 h.p. 
Wolseley, which in many respects must be considered as 
coming within the range of big cars, has been increased 
from £295 to £325. No doubt the new models show im- 
provements over the old, but if the British-made high- 
powered car is to be competitive, and particularly if the 


home market for such vehicles is to be expanded, reduc- 
tions in price rather than increases are necessary, espe- 
cially in times like the present. Until last year price reduc- 
tions were relatively more marked in high-powered than 
in low-powered cars. It is difficult to understand what 
motives lie behind this somewhat sudden change of policy. 
At the new prices the British high-powered car costs about 
twice as much in this country as the American in the 
United States, and the price rise has occurred in precisely 
the section of the home market which suffered most 
severely from last season’s setback to new car sales. Sales 
of new cars of 25 h.p. and over fell by 33 per cent., against 
a decline of only 15 per cent. in total sales. The British 
motor industry appears to have fallen into a vicious circle 
so tar as high-powered cars are concerned; their high prices 
restrict sales and their low sales prevent the economies of 
large-scale manufacture being secured. 

The evidence of the past season suggests that the first 
effect of a general decline in business activity is to reduce 
the sales of new cars but not to check the expansion in the 
total number of cars in use. New registrations fell from 
320,000 in the year ended September, 1937, to 273,000 
(estimated) in 1937-38. But the total number of vehicles 
licensed rose by 173,000, from 1,770,000 to 1,943,000 
(estimated). Rather surprisingly, the increase in the num- 
ber of cars in use in the past season was as great as in any 
of the preceding years of expanding economic activity. 
American experience has shown that, when prosperity is 
declining, the car is one of the last of his possessions with 
which the average motorist will part, but it is quite unpre- 
cedented for the number ef car-owners to increase so 
rapidly at such a time. It is quite clear that cars are being 
used for a longer period than formerly, although their 
average age is still only eight years. This combination of 
an unusually high increase in the total number of cars in 
use with a reduced volume of new sales means that a 
smaller proportion of the year’s output of cars was needed 
to replace cars withdrawn from use. This “ replacement 
demand ” was only 37 per cent. of the total sales of new 
cars, compared with 52 per cent. and 49 per cent. respec- 
tively in the two preceding years. This is contrary to the 
general trend, since, as the total number of cars on the 
roads reaches its maximum, the proportion of replacement 
demand to total demand will approach 100 per cent. The 
past year has thus had some surprising features. Any 
further fall in the national income, however, will inevitably 
check the increase in the number of people willing to be 
car-owners. This will affect, in the first p!ace, the second- 


hand market. But any fall in second-hand prices reacts on 


new car sales, since the real cost of buying a new car 
depends upon the allowance given for the second-hand car 
offered in part payment. 

Hitherto, the motor industry has taken very little collec- 
tive action to expand the market for new cars. The pur- 
chase price, even of popular small models, is far too high 
compared with American standards, due largely to the 
excessive number of models produced by the larger firms, 
which itself is a direct consequence of the importance of 
the horse-power yardstick in the British motor industry; 
this affects not only the vehicle tax but also insurance 
premiums, and even in many cases repair and servicing 
charges and garage costs, where the horse-power rating is 
really quite irrelevant. Only by devoting a whole factory 
to the manufacture of one model, and by standardising that 
model in essentials for several years, as has been done in 
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the case of “ The People’s Car” in Germany, will it be 
possible for British manufacturers to compete effectively 
with American cars. More attention should also be paid 
to the question of insurance and repair costs, which are 
both very high in this country, quite apart from the irra- 
tional method of basing charges on the horse-power of 
cars, and to the financing of new and second-hand pur- 
chases by persons of limited means. The industry might 
also consider the possibility of operating in the second- 
hand market with a view to strengthening it, and thereby 
reducing the cash cost of a new car bought on a part- 
exchange basis. Finally—though this is beyond the means 
of the industry alone—there is scope for a good deal of 
more indirect development, which would ultimately be 
equally valuable as a means of extending the new car 
market. Such developments should include road modernisa- 
tion, with a view to segregating different types of traffic, 
relieving congestion and speeding-up the flow of traffic, the 
construction of a number of new motor roads, and the 
simplification of signposts and traffic instructions in order 
to reduce the nervous strain of driving. While the planned 
development in Germany, first of motor roads and now of 
really cheap cars, and of a savings system to enable people 
to buy them, may be too extreme for British conditions, it 
should, nevertheless, be possible to find some half-way 
house between this and a completely happy-go-lucky 
approach to the problem of extending the market. 

In the absence of an abrupt change in the economic out- 
look, some further recession in sales of new cars on the 
home market seems likely during the coming season, but 
the decline may not exceed 5 per cent. during the first few 
months. On the other hand, imports during recent months 


Wall Street 


ALL STREET has celebrated the peace in 

characteristic style. Business as usual, to many 
operators, Means a return to chart-reading. On Wednesday 
of last week, only four business days after the Munich 
Conference, the mysteries of the chart-reader’s craft were 
richly rewarded. For the Dow-Jones average of thirty 
industrial stocks was pushed above the highest previous 
figure of 1938, to the accompaniment of a turnover of 2} 
million shares. Three days later, the strict canon of the 
Dow theory was fulfilled, for the rail stocks average, 
making game progress considering the industry’s present 
difficulties, succeeded in breaking through the high point 
reached in July. For Dow theorists the market has given a 
definite signal. The bull market which began on June 23rd 
has been confirmed. 

It may be difficult for the serious investor on this side 
of the Atlantic to measure the cosmic revelations of a 
pattern on squared paper, and there is some evidence in 
Wall Street’s behaviour this week that Dow theorists alone 
do not determine the proximate course of the market. 
Stock prices pursued a less enthusiastic and rather irregu- 
lar course, and the average level of twenty rail stocks in 
particular found some difficulty in maintaining its pre- 
scribed figure until the market obtained new support on 
Thursday. But it is not upon considerations of this sort 
that the case for or against American common stocks, either 
as a recovery medium or a war hedge, really depends. That 
case may be measured no less readily by normal metheds 
of investment analysis. 

So much is evident from the chart on the opposite page, 
which compares the course of industrial and railroad stocks 
with the fluctuations in industrial production since the 
beginning of 1937. The index of industrial production, 
after falling practically unchecked for twelve months, first 
showed decisive signs of recovery in July this year. At the 
end of May the average of industrial securities touched a 
secondary “low” of 107.74. For the next three weeks it 
showed an irregular modest recovery. By the beginning of 
July the average had jumped to 138.53, and towards the 
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have been less than 1 per cent. of new registrations, instead 
of the normal 5 per cent. Although this is partly due to 
the accumulation of unsold stocks, it may nevertheless be 
safely inferred that imports are unlikely to be a serious 
problem during the coming months. Exports, however, 
which last season reached some 75,000 units, compared 
with 78,000 units in 1936-37, have recently suffered a 
severe fall, and are now no more than 70 per cent. of 
those of a year ago; their recovery must await a general 
revival in world trade. Prices, however, are nowadays cut 
so fine on exports that they can make but little direct 
financial contribution to the industry. 

The profits of the industry appear to have been as high 
per vehicle last season as in 1936-37. Last year’s price 
increases thus appear to have taken care of the increased 
costs; the comparatively small price declines in the popular 
categories this year are probably well justified by the 
decline in costs, compared with a year ago, of most raw 
materials other than steel. In attempting to assess the 
trend of the total profits of motor manufacturers, as dis- 
tinct from those attributable to the motor industry, sight 
must not be lost of the broadening of the motor manufac- 
turers’ activities; the most spectacular development has 
been their entry into the aircraft industry, but they are 
also benefiting from the growing importance of agricultural 
tractors, motor boats, motor yachts, and small internal 
combustion engines for many industrial and constructional 
activities. It may well be that the financial outlook for 
motor manufacturers during the new season is less un- 
promising than the prospects for the sales of new motor 
vehicles in either the home or export markets would 
suggest. 


and Recovery 


end of the month to nearly 145. The rail index did not 
reach its secondary trough until later in June, but within a 
month it had bounded from 19.68 to 30.38. These July 
and August “highs” were superseded during the course 
of last week. And on Thursday, the industrial index spurted 
another three points to 152.46, and the rail average by a 
point, to 31.50, in a really active market. But their basis 
clearly lies in hard economic fact. Politics apart, the market 
recovery of the past four months has been identical in direc- 
tion with industrial improvement and but little different in 
timing. But that is not to say that recovery in the stock 
market and recovery in industry have kept in relative 
step. Wall Street does not do things by halves, and it 
has certainly extracted every ounce of juice from the 
improvement in business which is so far statistically 
recorded. 

_It is the first task of the investor—as opposed to the 
nimble operator—to relate any given level of stock values 
to potential profits. And it cannot be doubted that 
American industrial stocks are now discounting a much 
more substantial improvement in earning power than is 
yet apparent. That is evident from the position of two 
major industries alone—steel and railroads. During the 
first half of this year, steel activity fluctuated cheerlessly 
about 30 per cent. of capacity. But since the beginning of 
July its progress has been steady; according to Iron Age, 
production this week has reached 514 per cent. For little 
over three months that represents a very substantial 
advance. But the industry is still only on the fringe of 
earning profits. It is usually held that the American steel 
industry as a whole cannot operate profitably under the 
new price structure until operations reach between 55 and 
60 per cent. of capacity. Hence it follows that, in the steel 
group at any rate, current share prices are looking forward 
to the earnings possibilities of next year, on the assump- 
tion that American industrial recovery is consolidated and 
extended. This fact in itself explains why U.S. Steel 
common stock has advanced only from 574 to 64% since the 
end of June; at that time the market was already 
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discounting more than the much-publicised autumn re- 
covery. There is, after all, nothing surprising in this 
discovery, for the market leaders in Wall Street have 
always been generously valued, in good times and bad. 

For the general list of American equity stocks, however, 
the earnings test may be more essential although such 
stocks are unlikely to receive the same degree of attention, 
either from the American operator or from the British 
investor, as the leaders. Two points immediately follow, 
and both imply some reservation regarding the present 
level of American stock prices. The first is that a switch 
from British industrials into many leading American issues 
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Industrial and Railroad Stock averages: Dow Jones, weekly close. 
Industrial Production: U.S. Federal Reserve Board Monthly 
Index, seasonally adjusted. 





must involve a conscious sacrifice of present income in the 
hope of greater capital reward. Secondly, the investor 
must make the closest calculation of prospective earnings 
on “ side line ” stocks, if, indeed, those are his choice. 

That Wall Street is already enjoying support from 
European investors is evident from the continued flight of 
funds to New York, though of course Wall Street is not 
their only refuge. In no market is the impact effect of infla- 
tionary sentiment more quickly felt, and that sentiment 
has undoubtedly gained ground in Wall Street on con- 
siderations of re-arming peace and unbalanced Budgets. 
How far this sentiment will be proof against political fears 
is another matter. Wall Street is disposed to believe that 
the President is now more willing to seek co-operation with 
industry, to maintain control over the new Congress by 
suasion since he now lacks the power of compulsion, and 
to assist the inflationary process by “ pump-priming ” and 
price-raising schemes for wheat and cotton. That is the 
market’s calculation, in its optimistic mood, but it some- 
times forgets that the President has expressly abandoned 
not a single New Deal principle. To assume that he has 
suddenly discovered hitherto untapped wells of human 
kindness for the stock market appears to reflect a new- 
found credulity in Wall Street, rather than a reversal of 
political conviction in Washington. ; 

On the assumption, however, that compromise will be 
the keynote of the Administration’s policy, for the 
remainder of the Presidential term, what economic and 
investment pointers emerge? It is evident that powers of 
further industrial recovery should be released, subject, 
however, to certain conditions. The principal condition is 
an assurance of industrial peace, which can be assumed 
only with the same degree of optimistic faith as the Pre- 
sident’s disposition towards compromise. In the railroad 


— 


industry, for example, labour problems remain acute. The 
recent increase in railway traffics has enabled the Class I 
lines to achieve the highest net operating income since 
September last year. At the moment, indeed, it is possible 
that these lines as a whole are just covering their fixed- 
charge obligations. But meanwhile the railway unions are 
adamant in their opposition to the 15 per cent. wage-cut 
proposals, and their temper is shared by certain of the 
motor unions, which resorted to strike acuon last week. 

But, in spite of these doubts, there is a mass of statistical 
evidence which may persuade the British investor at least 
to consider the prospect of further recovery and higher 
stock prices in the United States. Building activity, which 
remained virtually stable during 1936 and 1937, when 
other industries were forging ahead, has resisted the reces- 
sion fairly successfully, and is now showing positive signs 
of improvement. It may be objected that this improvement 
is not a “natural” development: indeed, but for a 20 per 
cent. increase in public construction contracts during the 
first eight months of the year, the fall in building contracts 
would have been about twice the actual rate of 11 per 
cent. Residential building contracts have been reduced by 
13 per cent. in the same period. But the effects of the 
Federal Housing Administration’s 90 per cent. loan policy 
are evident in the more recent months, for the April- 
August period shows a gain this year of 12} per cent. in 
residential building work. 

If these early signs of improvement herald the long- 
awaited construction boom in the United States, the con- 
sequences for such stocks as Johns-Manville, U.S. Gypsum 
and American Radiator will be highly favourable. At the 
moment, however, the investor is well aware that this is 
Government-induced recovery. The demand for structural 
steel and rails is still low, and the volume of construction 
work undertaken by the utilities remains quite subnormal. 
In other fields, such for instance as retail trade, the effect 
of Government spending is not yet clearly visible. And the 
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new automobile season, on which high hopes have been 
placed, is clearly too young to show how far recovery in 
demand will stimulate the further expansion of steel opera- 
tions. The most decisive improvements in the American 
economic structure are evident in those parts where the 
power of the public purse is longest. 

This fact is at once an encouragement and a warning to 
the British investor who is considering the relative attrac- 
tions of London and Wall Street. If the American spend- 
ing programme does in fact stimulate a substantial revival 
in private construction work—if it acts as a catalyst and 
not as a mere substitute—the present recovery movement 
could be carried to last year’s peak level without diffi- 
culty. But booms based largely on Government expen- 
diture have left investors nursing big losses in the past. 
Similarly, those who argue in favour of a coming infla- 
tionary rise in prices led by the United States might do 
well to recall that the President’s outstanding success in 
the economic sphere was to prick the inflationary bubble 
in the spring of 1937. And if the war risk hedge is present 


The Market’s 


HE Treasury bill has become so overwhelmingly the 
preponderant element in the supply of discountable 
paper in the London discount market that no calculation of 
the supply of bills of exchange can be regarded as complete 
unless it includes a fairly accurate estithate of the supply 
of Treasury bills which find their way to the market. In 
an article which appeared in The Economist of March 26, 
1938, and in a subsequent Note on May 14, 1938, an 
attempt was made to estimate, on the basis of the Inland 
Revenue receipts from stamps on bills of exchange, the 
amount of such bills outstanding in this country. It could 
not be claimed that the whole of the amounts given as a 
result of these calculations (even making due allowances 
for inter-Allied war debt bills) represented the supply of 
commercial paper available for the London market. Many 
of the bills drawn remain in the portfolios of traders, or 
go direct to the banks from their customers, or in some 
other way avoid the London discount market. But the 
figures arrived at provided an incontrovertible measure of 
the total volume of commercial paper in this country, and 
their trend could be assumed to reflect changes in the 
amount of commercial paper coming forward for discount 
in the London market. 

What of Treasury bills? The information concerning 
them is fuller than that on commercial bills. In the first 
place, we are given week by week the amount of bills 
outstanding. For a long time few people troubled to refine 
these data. After the establishment of the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account it became evident that, as an index of the 
bills available for the market and the banking system, 
these figures of total bills outstanding were not merely 
uninformative but definitely misleading. As a result came 
the refinement of the total figures of Treasury bills into 
bills issued through the weekly tenders and, the balance, 
bills issued through the “ tap,” which was first worked out 
in The Economist in 1933. 

As a measure of the supply of Treasury bills available 
for the market, however, the figure of bills issued through 
the weekly tenders has been almost as misleading as the 
figure of total bills outstanding. In the first place, there 
are substantial holdings of Treasury bills of semi-official 
character—bills held by central banks in the sterling area, 
for example—which are renewed, as they fall due, through 
the weekly tenders. The market is always aware of the 
incidence of these semi-official applications for bills which 
tend to recur with special severity at regular quarterly 
periods and which during those periods invariably restrict 
the amount of bills allotted to the market. Moreover, there 
has been clear evidence in recent months of the intrusion 
of even more official applications for bills at the weekly 
tenders. The Exchange Equalisation Account is held to 
have invested the sterling resources raised by its recent 
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in the mind of the British investor, on the ground that 
American Agricultural Chemical, American Can, American 
Car and Foundry and Goodrich Rubber doubled in value 
between December 12, 1914 (when the Stock Exchange 
re-opened) and the Armistice, he might also recall that 
the Dollar Securities Committee intervened before these 
profits could be fully realised. 

On balance, the probabilities suggest that American 
business, having climbed halfway out of recession, should 
be able to make up part, at least, of the remaining gap. 
The 1938 bull market should then be capable of further 
advance. It has already carried stocks halfway from the 
March “ lows” to the “ highs” of the previous year, de- 
spite the clearest indication that corporate earnings will 
not respond to any substantial degree until 1939 at the 
earliest. But in a market which is notoriously capable of 
giving greater weight to index numbers than to dividends, 
it may be pedantic for the mere individual to raise a warn- 
ing voice while the bullish crowd around him is roaring 
to better effect. 


Treasury Bills 


sales of gold and dollars by way of purchases of bills in 
the open market—through the usual special channel—and 
also by participating in the weekly tenders. If this be so— 
and the market is of the strong opinion that the results of 
many tenders in August and September of this year can 
only be explained on this assumption—the figures of bills 
outstanding as a result of the weekly tenders are no criterion 
of the supply of bills issued to the market and to holders 
other than public departments. Incidentally, the assump- 
tion increases the difficulty of estimating the gold operations 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account by reference to the 
fluctuations in the outstanding amounts of bills issued 
through the “ tap.” 

There is, however, a method for further splitting up the 
figures of bills issued through the weekly tender which 
provides a fairly accurate estimate of the supply of bills 
finding its way to the discount market. The origin of this 
method dates from the summer of 1935, when the market 
began to make a syndicated tender for Treasury bills. This 
tender is for an aggregate quota of about £30 millions. 
The quota is not adjusted week by week in accordance 
with the amount of bills on offer. It may have fallen slightly 
as a result of recent amalgamations in the market, since 
the quota for each individual firm is thought to bear some 
relation to its capitalisation; and unless amalgamations 
leave the aggregate capitalisation of the merging entities 
unchanged the merger should involve some reduction in the 
aggregate discount market quota. These minor adjustments 
cannot, however, have made a difference of more than a 
few hundred thousand pounds to the basic data on which 
the calculations are to be made. It then remains to deter- 
mine what proportions of its quota the market obtains at 
the weekly tenders. The answer to this question does not 
provide so formidable a problem as might at first sight 
appear to be involved. The syndicated discount market 
tender for bills has with one solitary exception proved the 
determining factor in every weekly tender. The figure at 
which the syndicate has applied for bills has always been 
the figure representing the highest rate of discount at 
which bills have been obtainable at the tender in question— 
in other words, the lowest price accepted. Thus, after the 
tender of August 5, 1938 (to choose a date at random), it 
Was announced that applications at £99 17s. 5d. per cent. 
had been accepted as to 40 per cent. of the amounts applied 
for, while applications at higher prices had been allotted 
in full. Regularly, week by week (with one exception), it 
has been the syndicate’s bid which has received “ propor- 
tonate ” (i.e. less than full) allotment. The syndicate gets 
its bills more cheaply than the other participants at the 


tender, but it has to take what is left after these “ out- 
side” applications have been allotted in full. On August 
5th it is safe to assume that the syndicate received £12 
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millions (i.e. 40 per cent. of £30 millions) of bills. A 
similar figure can be given for every week. With these 
figures we can then calculate—on the basis of a thirteen 
weeks’ currency for Treasury bills—what is the outstand- 
ing amount of Treasury bills issued directly to the discount 
market syndicate. 

The single exception to which reference has been made 
was provided by the Treasury bill tender for May 28, 
1937. This was the occasion of a revolt of most members 
of the syndicate against the rate—unduly low in their 
opinion—at which those who decide the syndicated appli- 
cation figure had dictated the tender for several consecu- 
tive weeks, The result was that for once the proportionate 
allotment did not in fact represent the figure at which all 
the market tenders were sent in. This solitary exception 
can, however, be disregarded from the point of view of 
our calculations. It is a genuine specimen of that much 
abused “ exception which proves the rule.” Mention must 
also be made of the two tenders made at the height of the 
recent crisis, namely, those on September 16th and 23rd. 
At these the cohesion of the syndicate was not disturbed, 
but many houses in the syndicate refused to participate at 
all. On these two dates it was still the syndicate’s bid which 
received the “ proportionate ” allotment, but it was a bid 
not for £30 millions, but probably for about half this 
figure. This adjustment has been made in the appended 
chart, and the assumption that about half the syndicate 
quota was not utilised may be deemed to be fairly near 
the mark. 

In the accompanying chart three sets of data have been 
plotted covering the period since the beginning of 1937. 
It shows, first, the total amount of Treasury bills out- 
standing, and, secondly, the total of bills issued through the 
weekly tenders. The margin between these two lines repre- 
sents the amount of “tap” bills outstanding. Thirdly, 
there have been plotted the figures of bills issued to the 
discount market syndicate calculated on the basis explained 
above. The chart would have gained in interest had it been 
possible to plot a fourth set of figures representing 
Treasury bill portfolios held by the banks. The difference 
between these totals and the amounts of bills issued to the 
market syndicate would have provided a rough measure of 
the portfolios of Treasury bills run by the discount market 
itself. Unfortunately, only a minority of the clearing banks 
have seen fit to accept the recommendations of the Mac- 
millan Committee for standardising the presentation of 
their balance sheets, and consequently the clearing banks’ 
aggregate holdings of Treasury as differentiated from other 
bills is not disclosed—at least to the public eye. It is not 
to be implied from this that the bills issued to the market 
syndicate provide the sole channel from which the banks 
are fed with Treasury bills. In the first place, “ special 
open market operations ” (i.e. purchases by the Bank of 
England) have first call—though in normal circumstances 
it 1s not a heavy one—on the bills held by the market. 
Secondly, the banks are fed with bills not only from the 


discount market proper but also from the “ outside” sources 
which at times are known to present formidable competi- 
tion to the market at the weekly tenders. These outside 
instituttons—imerchant bankers, colonial and foreign banks 
—are, in fact, on the fringes of the discount market, and 
at times they have provided almost as substantial a feeder 
to the clearing banks as the market itself. 

It will be seen from the chart that the volume of bills 
going to the market syndicate at the beginning of 1937 re- 
presented rather less than half the amount of tender bills, 
and that this ratio has progressively declined over the inter- 





TREASURY BILLS OUTSTANDING 





vening seven quarters. Apart from this continued trend, 
which is due to the increasing outside competition for bills 
(until the recent crisis), and also to the increasing semi- 
official tenders placed on behalf of countries in the sterling 
area, the seasonal fluctuations in the market bills outstand- 
ing have corresponded with the fluctuations in the total 
amounts of bills issued by tender. This is to be expected. 
Though the syndicate tenders for an unchanged amount 
each week it is likely to be allotted a smaller proportion of 
its requirements when there are fewer bills on offer and 
when the competition for them therefore increases. 

As for the outlook, there is good ground for anticipating 
a reversal of the long-term trend in the ratio of syndicate 
bills to total tender bills. For one thing, the flight of “ hot ”’ 
money from London must have encroached heavily on the 
funds which feed the outside applications for bills. And 
secondly, the total supply of bills seems likely to increase 
as a result of the progressive unbalancing of the Budget. 
The statistical methods outlined in this article will provide 
a means of measuring whatever changes there may be in 
the essential “ raw material” of the discount market. 


Finance and Banking 


Recent Gold Movements.—The tables at the head 
of the next page give the details of British imports and 
exports of gold bullion during the “ crisis” weeks. The 
period covered is from August Sth to October 6th, and is 
Subdivided into the last four weeks of August, the first 
fortnight of September and the concluding three weeks to 
October 6th, which were the periods of greatest strain. In 
this way the growing intensity of the crisis is revealed. 
The United States took from us the prodigious sum of 
£126.7 millions, over half of which was shipped in the con- 
Cluding three weeks. During the whole nine weeks American 
monetary gold stocks increased by $787 millions, which, at 
$4.866 to the pound, equals £162 millions. At a rough 
approximation, three-quarters of America’s enormous gold 
acquisitions reached her from or through London. Other 
Countries, however, also took gold from us on balance. A 
Net £6,375,000 went to Switzerland and £1,150,000 to 


Holland, while Sweden withdrew £7,212,000, Canada 
£3,297,000 and Eire £1,990,000. Clearly the sterling area 
had begun to draw in its gold. On the import side of the 
account, the big movement is £32.6 millions from Belgium, 
but this mainly represents gold transferred to London for 
safe custody, and does not indicate any change of owner- 
ship. Belgium apparently had greater faith in London’s 
safety than had many other countries, and France held out 
until nearly the end of the crisis, when the sudden break in 
the franc is reflected in a gold loss of over £9,000,000. 
Arrivals of new gold from South Africa gradually dwindled 
away, probably because of the rise in war risk rates. Finally 
there is an importation of £4,210,000 from Germany. The 
Reichsbank’s gold reserves remained unaltered during the 
whole period, so Germany must have been either re- 
exporting gold or drawing upon undisclosed reserves. Our 
total gold exports during the whole period amounted to 
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GOLD BULLION ExPorTs 























(£000) 
Aug.5- Sept. 16- 
Sept. 1 Sept. 2-15 Oct. 6 Total 
United States ...... 22,805 29,377 74,520 126,702 
SS eee 2,276 3,178 1,758 7,212 
BEE eccccevccece 829 1,716 613 3,158 
Switzerland ......... 2,194 1,584 3,711 7,689 
SE > cenateciness ae 30 3,267 3,297 
| on sie 1,990 1,990 
Other countries ... 537 471 324 932 
WE ccsceenes 28,641 35,956 86,183 150,780 
GOLD BULLION IMPORTS 
(£000) 
Aug. 5- Sept. 16- 
Sept.1 Sept.2-15 Oct. 6 Total 
Belgium ........... 6 11,863 20,793 32,662 
Er oner 92 a 9,187 9,279 
Germany .........+++ 1,241 2,969 oan 4,210 
MIND. <canecoseess 13 19 1,976 2,008 
Switzerland ......... 43 104 967 1,114 
South Africa ...... 7,129 1,407 843 9,379 
ee 1,161 ae one 1,161 
PID sxevtsonnees 402 = 502 904 
Other countries ... 1,177 261 279 1,717 
TE decent 11,264 16,623 34,547 62,434 


LL 


£150.8 millions, while, omitting the Belgian gold, our 
imports were only £30 millions. This margin of £120 
millions gives a rough indication of the extent of our gold 
losses. Due allowance must be made for the gold dis- 
hoarded in London during the latter part of September 
and acquired by the Exchange Equalisation Account, but 
even so the Account’s reserves of £297.8 millions, on 
March 3lst last, must by now have become sadly 
depleted. 


* * * 


The ‘* Neutrals”’ and the Crisis.—Many of the 
gold movements mentioned in the previous Note are 
visible from the various central bank returns. An 
examination of recent statements of the Belgian National 
Bank shows that in reality it strengthened its position 
during the crisis. Between August llth and 
September 29th it gained Bel. 34 millions of gold and 
Bel. 111 millions of devisen. This helped to cover the 
expansion of Bel. 855 millions in its note circulation, but 
other deposits are depleted by Bel. 176 millions, while 
the Bank’s rediscounts rose by Bel. 294 millions and its 
advances by Bel. 129 millions. The returns of the 
Netherlands Bank, over roughly the same period, show 
no change except an increase of Fl. 220 millions in the 
note circulation, met entirely by an equivalent decrease in 
deposits at the Bank. Obviously, the gold recently acquired 
has gone into the Dutch Exchange Fund. The Swiss 
National Bank has apparently been playing safe, for an 
increase of Frs. 55 millions in the gold holdings is off-set 
by a decrease of Frs. 83 millions in its devisen. 
Incidentally, Switzerland’s gold imports from England are 
well in excess of the increase in the National Bank’s 
stocks. This may indicate some private movements of 
hoards. The Swiss National Bank also had to meet a 
growth of Frs. 421 millions in its note circulation, so 
that deposits were run down by Frs. 296 millions, while 
rediscounts rose by Frs. 126 millions. Both the Belgian 
and Swiss National Banks have, therefore, had to give 
assistance to their markets. The Swedish Riksbank’s 
return gives striking evidence of an enormous influx of 
funds. Between August 15th and September 30th, its gold 
reserves rose by Kr. 48 millions, gold held abroad and 
outside the reserve by Kr. 41 millions, and devisen by 
Kr. 123 millions. In the last week of September, steps 
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were taken to realise foreign bills and securities, for these 
items were reduced by Kr. 108 millions, but the proceeds 
were added to the Bank’s foreign balances. On the other 
sid of the account, the note circulation expanded by 
Kr. 176 millions, and bankers’ deposits by Kr. 169 millions, 
Clearly Sweden, as well as the United States, was a 
magnet for liquid funds, but it is impossible to tell how 
much of this was a repatriation of Swedish money and 
how much the transfer to Sweden of foreign money. 


* * * 


September Clearing Bank Averages.—The 
September returns of the ten English clearing banks 
throw further light upon the consequences of the heavy 
transfers of funds from London to New York. Deposits 
have fallen since August by £29-0 millions, and were also 
£16-4 millions lower than they were in September, 1937, 
It is reasonable to assume that this decrease represents 
partly the direct withdrawal of foreign balances, partly 
the removal of funds derived from foreign realisations of 
British securities, and partly the depletion of balances 
held by foreign banks in London. 


(In £ millions) 


Sept., June, Sept., 
1937 1938 1938 


May, 


July, 
1938 


Aug.., 
1938 1938 




















Capital and reserves 132°5 
Acceptances, etc. ... 114 2 
Deposits (including 
undivided profits, 
ONES ccccscctssmcane 2,249 8 | 2,225-0 | 2,262°2 2,272-1 | 2,262:4 | 2,233'4 
Total liabilities ... | 2,496°5 | 2,476°8 | 2,514-0 | 2,523-0 | 2,513-9 | 2,491 3 


lt iin ns | 234-3 | 227-9 | a 241-0 | 237-8 | 230-7 


136-0 136-0 136-0 136-0 | 136-0 
115°8 115°8 114:9 1155 121-9 








Cheques, balances | 
anditemsintransit; 60:1) 66:0 71:3 
Money at call ...... 157-4 141-2 149-6 ° 
SS eee 279:2 | 278-1 287-9 299:9 | 303:2]| 287°5 
Investments ......... 626:0 | 616-3 | 615°3| 618°8 | 627-2 | 6314 
Loans and advances | 957:'5 | 963-8 | 963°3 | 962°8 | 953-1) 951 u 
Investments in affili- | 
ated banks......... 23:5 23°9 23:9 23-9 





23°9 23:9 
Cover for accept- 
ances, premises, 
GRBs ccidecnsenctinnecse 158-5 | 159-6 159-5 158°5 159-3 165 8 


Total assets ...... — 5 | 2,476°8 | 2514-0 | 2523-0 — | 24913 


— I 





The transfer of funds to New York was covered almost 
entirely by heavy gold sales by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, and it proved impracticable to re-invest the 
proceeds of these sales in Treasury bills without a certain 
amount of delay. So long as this money remained 
uninvested, the banking system went a little short of cash. 
Thus it is not surprising to see that the clearing banks 
held £7-1 millions less cash in September than in 
August, and this contraction agrees very closely with 
the month’s drop of £9-0 millions in bankers’ deposits 
at the Bank of England. The Exchange Account’s heavy 
bill purchases are equally responsible for the September 
decrease of £20-3 millions in the clearing bank’s call 
and Short loans and discounts combined; and this 
contraction again agrees fairly closely with the month’s 
shrinkage of £24 millions in the volume of Treasury 
bills issued by tender. Advances show a further small drop, 
while investments are slightly higher. The chief 
significance of these movements is that the clearing 
banks apparently felt justified in giving some support to 
the gilt-edged market. The aggregate cash ratio of the 
clearing banks has shrunk from 10-49 to 10-31 per cent., 
which, in the circumstances, is a microscopic movement. 


* * * 


Forward Belga Tactics.—At the time of the climax 
of the political tension, the discount on forward belgas 
was as wide as 50 centimes for three months. Now it 15 
down to 5 centimes. The discount has been contracting 
without interruption, and the movement has not been 
disturbed by the fluctuations of other European exchanges. 
To some extent the improvement of the forward belga 
was justified by the removal of fears of a sharp depreciation 
of sterling and the French franc, with all the repercussions 
that would have had upon the position of Belgium. But the 
discount on forward belgas continued to contract also 
on days when sterling and the French franc were distinctly 
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weak. The explanation lies in the tactics pursued by the 
National Bank of Belgium, which, during the last few 
days, has been a persistent buyer of forward belgas. One 
possible object of these efforts to bring about a contraction 
of the discount may be the desire to assist the Belgian 
Government in its effort to place the new loan of 1,000 
million Belgian francs. The response to the loan at the 
beginning left much to be desired. One of the reasons for 
this was that a large proportion of Belgian liquid resources 
was employed in interest arbitrage with London, New 
York and Amsterdam, Owing to the large discount on 
forward belgas, it was profitable to transfer funds to these 
centres with the forward exchange covered. As a result of 
the deliberate reduction of the discount through official 
intervention, however, such swap operations have ceased 
to be profitable, and the funds engaged in such operations 
are gradually being repatriated. Consequently, more money 
is now available for subscription to the new internal loan. 


Mr J. M. Keynes.—The announcement that Mr 
J. M. Keynes has resigned both the chairmanship and his 
seat on the board of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society has caused more regret in wider circles than is 
usual when even such an important office is vacated. Mr 
Keynes’s friends have known that for many months he has 
been handicapped by serious illness, and he now finds 
himself compelled to contract the astonishingly wide circle 
of his activities. For the National Mutual the loss will be 
severe, for Mr Keynes has been a very active Chairman 
who has taken the lead in formulating the distinctive 
policies for which the office has become famous. For the 
general public the loss will be hardly less, for Mr Keynes’s 
speeches at the National Mutual annual meeting have long 
been regarded as one of the events of the year. Few chair- 
men have shown a similar power to influence the trend of 
thought in the markets. The City will hope that its loss 
will be matched by a decisive gain to Mr Keynes’s health. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


The Bank Return 


Tus week £9.4 millions of notes have 
returned from circulation. Part of this, 
perhaps three millions, is the normal 
return movement following the quarter- 
day expansion in the currency, The 
remainder represents the partial return 
of the extra £21 millions withdrawn at 
the height of the crisis. As a fortnight 
has now elapsed since the Munich 
Agreement, it is fair to comment that 
these notes are returning very slowly. 


Oct. 13, Sept.28, Oct. 5,Oct. 12, 
1937 1938 1938 938 
il ’ 


£mill. £ 
Issue Dept. : 
COUT recs cntiinninen 326°4 326°4 326°4 326°4 
Notes in circula- 
HOR cecccsccsces 489:9 500-9 505°8 496-4 
Banking Dept. : 
ROSETVE ae cccseee 38:3 26:9 22:0 31°4 
Public 7.” 26-1 11:4 12:1 28:3 
Bankers’ i 92:9 99:9 109:'7 94:9 
Other Deps. ... 36°4 40:2 37:1 36°6 
Govt. Secs. ...... 105-1 112-8 121-9 114°5 
Discounts & Ad- 
VANCES ....cc000 9:2 773 10.2 9:6 
Secs. ...... 20:4 22-8 22:5 21:9 
Proportion.......0 24:6% 17-°7% 13-8% 19-6% 


In the banking department the Re- 
Serve has risen by £9.4 millions as the 
result of the contraction in the note 
circulation. Government _ securities, 
however, are £7.4 millions less than last 
week, when they were swollen tempor- 
arily by Ways and Means borrowing to 
cover the October Ist Conversion Loan 
dividends. Public deposits have in- 
creased by £16.2 millions. This is partly 
because of an excess of Treasury bill 
Payments over maturities during the 
week ended October 12th, but the 
Exchange Account’s gold sales are 
Probably also responsible. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


Now that the crisis is over, the 
London bullion market has reverted to 
its main function of an auxiliary to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. There 
have been heavy dealings in gold this 
week, consisting mainly of official sales 
to arbitrageurs and the price has once 
more been fixed at a level which makes 
arbitrage practicable. The key to the 
week’s happenings in the gold market 
Once more lies in the foreign exchange 
market and more Particularly in the 
Current weakness of sterling. 
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Gold price per oz. 
standard 
Date 

Price ee Amt. a 
per fine Dis- -= Cash Mths. 

count 

* 

1998 |e. | a | 000! 4. | 4. 
Oct. 7 ... 145 0 | lpm) 1,451 | 1912 | 195, 
» 8 «ee (145 412 lopm)| 750 | 19%6 | 19716 
» 10 ... 114510 | par | 834 | 195g | 1912 
vw» LL oe [146 lg, 1g dis 1,172 | 195g | 1912 
» 146 5 | par (1,681 | 1954 1991g 





13 22. 1146 Oly) Lopm 1,623 | 1934 | 1953 


* Above or below American shipping price. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 


e New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the w 


The price of silver has continued to 
rise in sympathy with the dollar. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


THERE has been a heavy demand for 
dollars all the week, which on Thus- 
day became comparable with that of 
September 28th, when sterling fell to 
$4.61. With practically no dollars on 
offer apart from arbitrage sales, the 
whole of the pressure fell upon the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. If its 
sales of dollars on the Continent and 
its gold sales in the London bullion 
market are added to its direct sales of 
dollars in the London Exchange Mar- 
ket, the Control’s gold losses for the 
first four days of this week may pos- 
sibly be in excess of £20 millions. It is 
no longer a question of the flight of 
hot money. Instead balances which have 
been held in London for years are now 
migrating to New York. Also most 
dealers have already bought so many 
dollars that they are now very short of 
sterling. The result is a definite stiffen- 
ing of the forward rates for the chief 
Continental currencies, for, in order to 
obtain temporary supplies of sterling, 
dealers are selling guilders, belgas and 
Swiss francs spot and repurchasing 
them forward. During the week ended 
October 13th sterling depreciated from 
$4.81 to $4.734, and so long as this 
movement of funds to New York con- 
tinues, the British Control can do no 
more than regularise the decline. 
Guilders similarly appreciated from 
Fl. 8.824 to Fl. 8.70, belgas from bel. 
28.43 to bel. 28.00, and Swiss francs 
from Frs. 21.08 to Frs. 20.90. For 


reasons explained above, three months’ 
guilders were quoted on Thursday at 
3 cents premium, bid, while the 
premium in Swiss francs has risen from 
5$ to 11 centimes. Three months’ 
belgas were finally quoted at 10 cents 
discount. Still they were quoted at 


$0 cents discount only three weeks 


ago. French francs have been 
Stronger at Frs. 178{4 and Frs. 178%. 
Three months’ francs have improved 
from Frs. 5} to Frs. 4§ discount. The 
latest Banque de France return shows 
no fresh Government borrowing. Still 
the recent course of the franc does no 
more than to provide fresh evidence of 
the prevailing weakness of sterling. 


* 


The Money Market 


Tue dominating factor in the money 
market is that so far none of the funds 
which left London during the crisis 
have shown the slightest signs of re- 
turning. On the contrary, the departure 
of the hot money is now being followed 
by the transfer to New York of what 
hitherto had been regarded as_per- 
manent balances in London. The result 
is that there is still a shortage of out- 
side money, and there is also much less 
outside competition for bills. 

Oct. 14, Oct. 6. Oct. 13, 
193719381938 


/o fo 


SD cccccensnaseses 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 1, lp ly 
Short Loan Rates : 

Clearing Banks ...... 1>~-1* 1o-1* 1-1 * 

RDEORD asecccncececccesee 1p—53 63-34 5g—-3g 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury bills ......... Ip 9135-53 Llig 

Three months’ bank 

WEED ccccccsccsessecese 17x9-915 Gg-lljg Lig Bq 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans — Treasury bills 
and other aperees bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other aivelael stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


The result was that by Thursday 
there had developed a keen demand for 
money. Treasury bill rates have become 
firmer. By Thursday January bills, 
which changed hands at 4 per cent. on 
Monday, were being freely offered at 
2} per cent., and only taken at a 
firm 44. Three months’ bank bills 
have equally hardened to +4-3 per cent., 
with six months’ bills quoted at % per 
cent. It certainly looks as if the depar- 
ture of foreign funds has brought to an 
end the regime of ultra-cheap money. 
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The Market’s Caution.—The Stock Exchange has 
relapsed into that condition of inert nervousness which 
marked the early August weeks. Its present fears, however, 
are only half political. It is certainly less convinced than it 
was of the permanence of peace. But it stands in no need 
of conviction regarding the economic realities of future 
re-armament. The Funds have faced the burden of these 
brute facts. Once again the imminence of further defence 
borrowing is being canvassed, and thoughts are being cast 
forward to the cheerless Budget which lies in store next 
April. Meanwhile the continued pressure on sterling is 
providing the traditional bad advertisement for the gilt- 
edged market, which appears also to have suffered directly 
from an increase in foreign selling this week, though it 
would not be just to expatriate all the blame for the falls. 
The industrial market might have responded if the blaze in 
Wall Street which Dow theorists proclaimed had occurred, 
but it has instead relapsed to a listless condition, with no 
significant price movements in one direction or the other. 
It has missed, in particular, the inflationary sentiments 
which have stimulated moderate interest in rubber and 
base metal shares. One of the features of an indifferent 
market record, indeed, is to be found in the progress of 
Rhodesian copper shares this week. But even the Kafr 
market seems unable to muster support on a sufficient 
scale to maintain consistently firm prices. The market, in 
short, has lost its nerves without regaining its confidence. 


* * * 


First British Mutual Fund.—Advance particulars 
of the First British Mutual Fund (not to be confused with 
the First British Fixed Trust) which were circulated this 
week opened with the claim that this is the first trust 
to translate into precise terms the main recommendations 
of the Anderson Committee on Fixed Trusts. From the 
succeeding description of the methods by which it is pro- 
posed to operate the trust, however, it was evident that 
this claim was subject to reservations on certain important 
points, and the “ Declaration of Trust” and explanatory 
booklet which have now been issued do not remove these 
reservations. Perhaps the most revolutionary feature of 
the trust is that the managers and trustees will be “ coin- 
cident.” In other words, the directors of the management 
company (Mutual Investment Fund Managers, Limited) 
will also act as trustees. These gentlemen are Sir John 
Haslam (chairman) and Messrs Francis Lewcock and Julius 
E. Day (joint managing directors.) Hitherto, every unit 
trust formed in this country has enlisted the services of 
a bank or insurance company to act as trustee, and there 
is no lack of evidence that the public has been attracted 
to the unit method of investment largely for this reason. 
It has always been possible in theory to envisage the 
appointment of a board of trustees consisting of inde- 
pendent private persons, rather than a corporation con- 
stituted under the law of the United Kingdom, empowered 
by its constitution to undertake trust business, and having 
an issued capital of £500,000, of which not less than half 
has been paid up in cash. The latter conditions, how- 
ever, were proposed by the Anderson Committee, which 
in paragraph 72 of its Report recorded its opinion that 
it is undesirable that the management company should be 
closely connected in any way with the trustee company, 
or vice versa. Without attempting to define the term 
“closely connected,” the Committee specifically declared 
that neither company should control the other. It has been 
stated, in the present instance, that to identify the man- 
agers with the trustees removes any ambiguity which unit 
holders may feel regarding “ the party to which they have 
to look to for the exercise of their rights.” By this resort to 
identification, responsibility has indeed become clear-cut. 
But if the unit-holder labours under any misapprehension 
regarding the function of trustees, a careful study of the 
obligations which managers and trustees assume under 
the trust deed should remove it. It may be urged that 


trustees should undertake more direct supervision of unit 
trust management; but that is not an argument for making 
trustees and managers identical. 


* * * 


New departures in investment policy also appear to be 
envisaged under the trust deed. There is no list of per- 
mitted securities, nor any restriction upon individual in- 
vestments. According to the Declaration of Trust, the 
managers have full power to invest the moneys of the 
Fund in such securities as they may prescribe. That form 
of words would appear to cover both quoted and unquoted 
securities. On page 7 of the booklet, indeed, reference is 
made to the fact that “a portion ” of the Fund will always 
be held in cash or readily realisable securities. It is also 
intended to obtain the certificate of a chartered accountant 
for daily selling prices, in order to ensure that the managers 
do not derive undisclosed profits from price adjustments. 
In this connection it is important that the basis of prices 
to be employed for these calculations should be clear. 
Many trusts already obtain certificates from stockbrokers 
confirming the quoted prices of their units, which are based 
on market dealing prices in the underlying securities. It 
is, of course, well known that if Official List “ offer” 
prices are employed, uncovenanted price advantages may 
result to the managers, since dealings can usually be 
effected well below these quotations. Special arrangements 
would presumably have to be made (which have hitherto 
been unknown in unit trust practice) if unquoted securities 
were in fact to be included in the portfolio at any time. 


* * * 


Management Costs and Investment Policy.— 
Although from page 4 of the booklet relating to the First 
British Mutual Fund it would appear that no other 
fees or commissions are payable by purchasers apart from 
the initial commission of 5 per cent., the managers will 
be entitled to a payment of one-quarter of 1 per cent. of 
the value of the fund at each quarterly distribution date. 
Over the ten-year life of the trust the annual charge, 
expressed as a percentage of the initial price (calculated 
on the same basis as the figures given on page 14 of The 
Economist's unit trust survey of April 17, 1937) amounts 
to 1.604 per cent.—a higher figure than for any trust for 
which similar calculations were made on that occasion, 
although it appears to be lower than the annual manage- 
ment costs for at least one flexible trust formed since that 
time. Nor is it clear whether the managers intend to main- 
tain a market, in the usual sense, in the units. Under the 
trust deed, and according to the explanatory booklet, the 
managers undertake to repurchase units for not less than 
the amount which would be realised by a sale of the appro- 
priate proportion of the assets of the fund. This state- 
ment, of course, relates to the minimum amount receivable, 
and it is not inconsistent with a smaller dealing spread 
than, say, the half-crown difference between offered prices 
on an “ open” basis and bid prices on a “ liquidation ” 
basis. The managers estimate that, although a yield of no 
more than 5 per cent. may be obtainable at the outset, they 
are of opinion that 6 per cent. is a reasonable return in 
current conditions, and that it is obtainable without 
incurring unnecessary risk. It is also stated, however, that 
the managers intend in their investment policy to give 
special attention to investment in debentures, since they 
offer a high degree of security and steady yield. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that the average yield on 
41 industrial debentures included in the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment index amounted to 4.22 per cent. on September 22nd. 
In short, the methods of operation and the investment 
policy which are proposed by the new trust represent in 
several respects a radical departure from established 
methods which have served the unit trust movement well 
in the past. No one—least of all The Economist—has evet 
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pretended that the unit trust movement had reached per- 
fection. But it has made two legitimate claims to the 
investor’s attention in the past—the services of independent 
trustees, and a specific statement of the limits of invest- 
ment policy, within a range of quoted securities. And 
neither of these conditions is fulfilled in the First British 
Mutual Fund. 


* * * 


Declining Industrial Profits.—Industrial profits are 
now well past the peak. The small shortfall recorded in 
August grew last month to the significant extent of 10.31 
per cent. Moreover, the September sample of 112 com- 
panies is both larger and more representative than the 
August list. The following table shows the results for each 
month over the past two years: — 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 1936-38 

















| | | 
No. | Inc. on No. Inc. on 
Year and Year and . Net 
Month = Profits* ome Month | = | Profits* ooae 
| | | } 

19 ee se ee Cae oe 
a 107 | 9,074,987 | 12-32 | Oct. ... | 177 | 14,884,260 | 26-97 
GPSS... cocces 146 8,104,438 18:09 | Nov. ... | 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 
PEGs evescs 177 | 15,591,516 | 13°49 | Dec....... | 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 
Dec. 175 | 18,438,723 | 15-49 | | | 

l | 1938 | | 
pagans 110 | 13,222,882 | 15-92 | Jan....... 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 
208 | 27,956,588 8:95 | Feb. ... | 202 | 29,792,378 5:52 
March . 307 | 53,554,168 | 12°52 | March... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9:19 
ABED ciivce 24 31,712,217 | 23-36 | April ... | 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 
BE cccces 255 | 25,053,946 | 14:09 | May ... | 320 | 45,915,238 11-42 
MRD cccces | 265 | 43,924,563 | 21-19 | June...... 260 | 38,076,415 | 11-09 
jun pennen | 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 | July...... | 181 | 16,530,811 3°44 
Aug. 62 | 6,042,402 | 9-41 | Aug. ... | 81 | 8,300,386  al-16 
Sept. 81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 | Sept. ... | 112 | 7,962,024 al0-31 


(a) Decrease. 


* After debenture interest. 





Of the eighteen groups represented last month, only five 
showed improvement, usually of small dimensions. Profits 
of 21 iron, coal and steel campanies held up fairly well, 
for their total was only £65,483 lower at £2,142,243. One- 
third of the total fall of £915,687 recorded last month 
was attributable to seven textile companies, whose profits 
were severely reduced from £428,765 to £123,070. News- 
paper, rubber, and miscellaneous industrial earnings also 
fell considerably. 





Company Notes 


Callender’s Cable and Crompton Parkinson. — 
In an official announcement on July 19th, confirming 
widespread market rumour, the secretary of Crompton 
Parkinson stated that negotiations were in progress for 
a closer working arrangement between Callender’s Cable 
and Crompton Parkinson. The suggestion then under 
consideration was the formation of a new holding company, 
which would make an offer to shareholders of the two 
constituent concerns for an exchange of shares. Some 
Possible consequences of the merger on the trading 
Position of the two concerns were discussed in 
The Economist of July 23rd. At the end of last week, 
however, a statement from the same source disclosed 
that, “ owing to the recent crisis and to the consequent 
unsettled condition of world trade and finance,” the 
directors of the two companies had mutually agreed that 
It would be inadvisable to proceed with the negotiations. 
These reasons might explain a need for delay in reaching 
terms, but except on the most fatalistic view they hardly 
appear sufficient in themselves to call for the complete 
Closure of the negotiations. The latter, it will be agreed, 
were in any case bound to be difficult, for Callender’s 
Cable is a mature industrial giant, while Crompton 
Parkinson’s expansion in activity and profits has been 
very marked in recent years. Given two parties, in different 
Stages of maturity, the problem of valuing future profit 
expectations in arriving at a basis for merger terms must 
mevitably be acute, 






Harrisons and Crosfield Meeting.—Although he 
spoke at a time when estimates even of the near future 
are more than usually difficult, Mr Eric Miller this week 
did not disappoint the numerous investors who look to 
his speech at the Harrisons and Crosfield meeting for an 
authoritative survey of the produce markets. Describing 
changes in tea consumption and stocks, Mr Miller referred 
to the surprise created last December by the Committee’s 
decision to increase the quota by 5 per cent. during 1938. 
During the past twelve months, however, the price of 
common Indian tea has fallen from Is. 2}d. to 113d, 
and in his view it remains to be seen whether the extra 
supplies arising from the quota increase can be absorbed 
without a drop in prices to a level which would compel 
the Committee to reduce the export percentage. Inci- 
dentally, Mr Miller raised an interesting point of regu- 
lation technique when he pointed out, with satisfac- 
tion, that the new Tea Scheme allowed the Committee 
to change the quota at any time (instead of only one date 
in the year) and without previous reference to the 
Governments concerned. This alteration, he considered, 
should lead to smaller price fluctuations, since buyers 
would have to reckon with prompt action by the Com- 
mittee if prices rose or fell unduly. The picture which 
Mr Miller presented for the rubber industry was rather 
more hopeful. Thanks to the steps taken by the Inter- 
national Committee, stocks had been reduced during the 
past six months, and even supplies in the U.K. had started 
to move downwards. There was now grounds for hoping 
that recovery would continue in the U.S.A. without 
further check, and that an improvement in tyre sales 
for replacement purposes would be linked to an expanded 
demand for new automobiles. But Mr Miller stressed that 
the “ sheet anchor of the industry ” was the power of 
the International Committee to regulate exports, and 
left the rubber shareholder to infer from the general tenor 
of his speech that improvement was well in progress. 
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Murex Progress. — While the improvement in the 
latest Murex profits is at only a third of the rate recorded 
in 1936-37, an advance of 13 per cent. in total profits 
to £429,855 is clearly satisfactory. The directors’ report 
reveals that in the latter part of the financial year a marked 
decline occurred in the general demand for the company’s 
products. But the continued upward trend in profits appears 
to be due partly to good business in the first part of the 
year and to the fruits of technical progress which has fol- 
lowed the ploughing back of a substantial part of profits in 
past years. Such rapid progress, however, has brought its 
corresponding liabilities, and the effect of higher taxation 
and of the greatly increased provision for obsolescence 1s 
to reduce the earnings available for the ordinary share- 
holders from £280,017 to £254,197, despite the increase 
in total profits. The following table shows that the 20 per 
cent. dividend is again very generously covered, and the 
bulk of the surplus is devoted to increasing the general 
reserve to £323,000. This table and the ten-year chart 
vividly portray the rapid increase in earnings in recent 
years: — 


Years ended June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£ L £ 
Total prot ...0..ccccccercocenccece 278,741 381,550 429,855 
CiseeeOSRMOR, GRE. iccscccccccccne 56,519¢ 12,174 53,074 
Diaz and BEADLE. .cccccoccccccece 50,000 78,000 111,450 
Fees and expenses ............006 7,579 7,859 7,634 
Preference dividend ............ 3,500 3,500 i 
Ordinary shares :-— 
CGE |. scchivcsnbbnonieabionebie 161,143 280,017 254,197 
TI c's sinldinihniaidieanlaiies 105,54 149,997 145,000 
SENET OD... snsisciubwashebsaiald 38-2 37-3 35-1 
SN Tl oat cccasicasscesbbabnabae 25* 20 20 
CRORCOR DOENBUE <.cccceccsscoscocs 100,000 50,000 100,000 


Special debits ...........0.0.es0008 lo 3,269 28,847 
eee 33,362 110,113 y 


t Including £15,760 to investment reserve. * Also capital bonus 
of 6623 per cent. on £600,000 


MUREX PROFITS, 1929-38 


| [Preference Dividends 





It has been necessary to provide in the latest year for a 
loss of £28,847 on the sale of Local Loans, and trustee 
securities now stand in the balance sheet at only £46,250, 
compared with £335,629, while there is an equivalent in- 
crease in cash. The company’s vigorous growth may be 
attributed partly to developments in metallurgical technique 
and partly to the company’s own policy of extension and 
improvement over a decade or more. Shareholders will note 
that the report announces that additions to premises and 
plant undertaken during the past few years are virtually 
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completed. In the past year alone the book value of plant 
and machinery rose from £272,103 to £379,995. While 
the prospects of a continued geometric rise in profits are 
perhaps less certain than in the past, the current yield of 
£5 7s. per cent. on the £1 shares at 33 does not appear 
to over-value the probability that a highly satisfactory rate 
of earnings will be maintained. 


* * * 


Rubber Company Results.—Recent rubber company 
results are of particular interest, for in the past few weeks 
published accounts have carried the story of rubber profits 
to the year ended June 30th—a period which covered a 
full year of falling prices and reduced demand. First 
impressions are, therefore, far from favourable, for most 
important companies have reduced their dividends. 
Malayalam, it is true, have repeated the 10 per cent. 
dividend, but this company is a mixed producer; about 
two-thirds of its revenue is derived from tea, and its finan- 
cial year ended in March. On the whole, changes in output 
have been of small importance compared with fluctuations 
in rubber prices. The average exportable allowance for the 
year to June 30th was 77} per cent., against 714 per cent. 
in the previous twelve months, but the average price 
realised for rubber seems to have been about 13d. per lb. 
less than in 1936-37 in some cases. Fluctuations in earn- 
ings (as opposed to dividends) for rubber shareholders are 
more favourable than the reduced distributions would 
suggest, as we show in the accompanying table. Thus the 
sharp reduction in Kamuning (Perak) distribution con- 
trasts with an increase of 2 per cent. in earnings, and in 
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* Tax ieee. Years to June 30th, except Malayalam (March 31st). 








no instance is the difference between earnings in 1936-37 
and 1937-38 very striking. Rubber companies are clearly 
more anxious to conserve their resources in the face of the 
certain reduction in profits in the current year. Normally, 
fluctuations in rubber prices are a more important factor 
in profits than moderate alterations of, say, 5 or 10 pet 
cent. in the quota. But under present conditions special 
emphasis must be laid upon the exportable allowance. 
Rubber now stands at 8y;d. per Ib., and, thanks to the 
expected improvement in the statistical position resulting 
from the September quota decision and from the satis- 
factory trend of American consumption, prices seem 
more likely to strengthen than weaken in the im- 
mediate future. But the burden on the producer 
remains heavy. For the second half of 1938, produc- 
tion is cut to no more than 45 per cent. of standard 
quotas—a drop involving difficulties of adjustment which 
will be reflected in higher costs per Ib. To adopt the most 
conservative basis, if the quota remains at 45 per cent. 
throughout the year to June 30th next, and the average 
Price obtainable is no more than 7d., while all-in costs 
are 1d. per lb. more than in 1937-38, Tanjong would earn 
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barely 1 per cent. on the ordinary stock in 1938-39, while 
Kamuning and Batu Rata would earn something near 2 
and 3 per cent. respectively. (These percentages refer only 
to the profits attributable to rubber crops.) It is at present 
quite impossible to estimate the course of rubber prices 
and output in the first half of 1939, and the cautious dis- 
tribution policy recently followed by rubber companies 
thus appears justified. 


* * * 


Roan Antelope Report.—The report of Roan Ante- 
lope Copper Mines for the year to June 30th reveals that 
total profits have been reduced from £2,078,203 to 
£1,816,380. During the year, production of blister copper 
increased from 69,560 tons to 75,253 tons. Copper sales 
(after adjustment of stocks) amounted to £3,421,707, 
against £3,549,042, while operating expenses increased to 
£1,492,379, compared with £1,355,573 in the previous 
year. Expressed as an average per ton, copper revenue 
declined from £51.022 to £45.469, while total costs (in- 
cluding obsolescence which is not included in the figure 
given above) were reduced from £25.496 to £24.809 per 
ton. The amount earned for dividend, after providing 
£512,000 for taxation compared with £456,500 in the 
previous year, amounts to £1,063,068, against £1,333,808. 
On the increased capital, this sum is equivalent to 28.1 
per cent., and the 20 per cent. dividend is consequently 
well covered, the increased transfer of £250,000 being made 
to reserve. Capital expenditure during the year amounted 
to £200,659, while the depreciation and obsolescence 
account stood at £126,605 on June 30th, after transferring 
£200,000 from the current year’s profits, and employing 
£587,574 for replacement expenditure during the year. 
It is estimated that approximately £750,000 will be ex- 
pended on the Western Extension programme, which is 
designed to bring the output capacity up to 10,000 short 
tons of copper per month. Since existing cash holdings 
amount to £1,789,874, this sum will be comfortably 
covered. The company’s basis quota at present amounts to 
5,479 tons of fine copper per month. On the assumption 
that the new quota of 105 per cent. is maintained through- 
out the year, and that copper averages £45 per ton, earn- 
ings during the current year should represent approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. on the 5s. ordinary shares, which stand 
at 19s, 

* * * 


Sub Nigel.—The effect of the further increase in 
the quantity of ore treated during the year to June last was 
rather more than counterbalanced by a reduction in grade 
and in the value of the gold produced. The average yield 
was 0.328 dwts. lower at 14.173 dwts. and the price of 
gold 10d. lower at 139s. 9d. per ounce. An additional 
84,375 shares ranked for dividend; hence the dividend 
payment of 150 per cent. (against 165 per cent. for 
1936-37) absorbed only a moderately reduced amount in 
cash. Taxation required £963,280, compared with the 
largely increased amount of £1,108,200 claimed for 1936- 
37, thanks to a change in the method of assessment. The 
carry-forward shows a small increase. Results in recent 
years are summarised below : — 


——- Years to June 30-5 
a 


1936 193 1938 
Ore crushed............ tons 632,700 685,000 707,100 
Yield per t08.......cccescscsse 107/4 101/11 99/- 
Cost per tom .......ccccccevees 33/9 33/5 33/3 
Profit per ton ..........0000 73/7 68/6 65/9 
Total working profit ...... £2,328,320 £2,345,720 £2,326,740 
Dividends, amount ......... £1,434,370 £1,392,190 £1,328,910 
Dividends, per cent. ...... 170 165 150 
Carried forward ............ £84,030 £107,480 £134,050 
Development footage ...... 119,700 120,370 130,120 
Ore reserves ............ tons 2,099,000 2,124,000 2,233,000 
Average value......... dwts. 15-1 14:9 14-3 


The expansion in the ore reserves appears hardly com- 
mensurate with the increased development footage, 
although payable ore averaged 42 per cent., against 39.4 
per cent., while the inch-dwts. worked out at 537, as 
against 525. The details regarding underground work are 
of distinctly complicated character. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the consulting engineer expresses the opinion 
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that the persistence of the highly payable shoot zones at 
depth is particularly encouraging. Of the company’s out- 
side interests, the Vlakfontein holding has been slightly 
reduced to 424,463 fully paid and 93,637 partly paid 
shares, while the holding of 288,420 Spaarwaters is as 
before. Sub Nigel’s new issue was made at £8—partly for 
meeting additional capital expenditure and partly for 
meeting calls on the Vlakfontein holdings, which at the 
date of the circular making the share offer included 336,540 
partly paid shares. On the basis of the dividend for each 
of the past three half-years the yield is approximately 
6% per cent. without adjustment for Dominion income tax, 
the 10s. shares being quoted at £12. 


* * * 


“West Wits.’’ Group Finance.—One of the most im- 
portant features in the latest reports of West Witwatersrand 
Areas and its two subsidiaries, Venterspost and the 
Libanon, is naturally to be found in their financial posi- 
tion. On June 30 the net cash resources of the parent 
undertaking amounted to no more than £176,500. The 
company’s holding of Venterspost shares, after the sale 
of part of those originally received and the subscription 
of the company’s portion of the recent new issue, stood 
at 1,120,000 shares. Some 975,000 Libanon shares were 
held, but only 9,280 Blyvooruitzicht shares. This holding 
represents merely the number left to be taken up under 
last year’s offer at par. A further 636,500 will in effect 
be received as purchase consideration for the property. 
From these particulars, it may be inferred that an issue 
of “ West Wits.” shares may be necessary sooner or later to 
assist the company in financing further subsidiaries. The 
next of these is expected to take over Driefontein No. 118, 
upon which some encouraging discoveries have been made 
by diamond drilling. This property adjoins that of Blyvoor- 
uitzicht, which is controlled by Central Mining. 
Although development and drilling on the Venterspost 
property have been attended with highly satisfactory 
results, work has not yet reached the stage where an 
estimate of ore reserves can be made. Nevertheless, the 
position is considered to warrant the installation of a 
treatment plant having a capacity of 100,000 tons 
monthly ; and on the assumption that the ore available 
will average 5 dwts., it is unofficially calculated that the 
divisible profits should represent something like 30 per 
cent. upon a capital of £2,450,000. As a result of the 
issue of 1,400,000 shares at 30s. last May, cash resources 
on June 30th amounted to almost £2,000,000. This sum 
should suffice to bring the company to the producing 
stage. The second subsidiary, Libanon, is in a much less 
advanced stage of development ; if results are satisfactory, 
provision of further funds will follow. On June 30th 
the balance of liquid resources amounted to £615,000. 


* * * 


Trinidad Petroleum Development.—Though this 
company is an established oil producer, it has been known 
to the investor for less than two years. The first published 
results showed profits in excess of the prospectus estimates, 
and the report for the year to July 31st reveals that the 
rise in dividend from 7 to 12 per cent. has been accom- 
panied by a 50 per cent. jump in trading profit to £395,078. 
‘These satisfactory results are due, of course, to the sub- 
stantial increase in output from 1,485,512 to 2,598,680 
barrels, for average realised prices for deliveries were lower 
than in the previous year. The balance sheet, no less than 
the production figures, shows the intensity of the company's 
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activity during the past year. Wells and development 
ake is ana rail £45,000 higher at £712,540, while 
plant now amounts to as much as £436,413, compared 
with £284,939 a year ago. These developments have 
necessitated the realisation of half the company’s former 
holding of 24 per cent. Funding Stock, the balance of 
which now stands at £91,070. Footage drilled during the 
year totalled 180,498 feet, against 142,150 fect, and fifty 
wells were completed. Between them, oil wells and develop- 
ment account, and appropriations for writing down plant, 
etc., have required £226,168, against £171,116. After 
bringing in sundry receipts and charging directors fees, 
the balance available for the shareholders is thus £182,357, 
against £96,308, whereas the increase in the gross profit 
on oil sales is £134,000. Since equity earnings are nearly 
doubled at 20.6 per cent., the 12 per cent. distribution 1s 
conservative, and the reserve and carry forward are to- 
gether increased by £62,357. Maintenance of production 
may be expected, for drilling during 1937-38 disclosed a 
satisfactory increase in the proved reserves of oil; indeed, 
during the second half of last year, production rose by 
35 per cent. as compared with the first half, though the 
number of drilling strings employed had been reduced in 
the meantime. At present the £1 shares stand at 37s. 6d., 
and the yield of £6 8s. per cent. suggests confidence 
in the company’s immediate future. 


* * * 
The Week’s Company Profits.—This week 39 com- 


panies have issued reports, excluding three for which com- 
parable figures are not available. Their total net profits 
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amount to £3,007,000, an increase of 24} per cent., as 
compared with £2,4 14,000 earned by the same companies 
a year ago. The cumulative total for 1,906 companies 
reporting to date is £253,232,000, showing a rise of 11} 
per cent., compared with £229,272,000 earned in the 
previous year. The week’s results are discussed in preced- 
ing notes and on page 150 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” Our usual analysis of profit and loss accounts 
appears on page 152. 
* * * 

Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this issue on pages 
142 to 144. Mr Eric Miller’s survey of rubber and tea 
prospects at the Harrisons and Crosfield meeting is dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 128. At the Indian Iron and 
Steel meeting Mr Biren Mookerjee referred to favourable 
factors which would offset lower prices and other adverse 
conditions. These included forward sales at remunerative 
prices, satisfactory demand in export markets and an 
upward swing in America. Shareholders of Carrier En- 
gineering Company learned from Mr S. L. Groom at the 
annual meeting that during the year one of the special 
departments had dealt with inquiries for work to the value 
of over £3,500,000, individual inquiries ranging from 
£100 to £30,000. Mr H. J. Welch, at the Malayalam Plan- 
tations meeting, informed shareholders that each 1d. per lb. 
net profit realised on the current year’s estimated tea crop 
of 10,800,000 Ib. would equal about 24 per cent. on the 
issued capital, and on the estimated rubber crop of 
6,000,000 Ibs., 1.38 per cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
OCTOBER 25 OCTOBER 27 


Tue London market has not given a 
robust performance this week. There 
has been intermittent activity in com- 
modity shares, and some demand for 
armament issues, in particular aircraft 
shares. But for the most part, the 
market has been concerned increasingly 
with the political and economic reper- 
cussions of re-armament. Rumours of 
further borrowing, fears of increased 
taxation, doubts regarding the future 
of sterling, concern for the future of 
British trade in Europe—all these 
factors have exerted a restraining in- 
fluence. Wall Street, again, has dis- 
played a rather irregular tendency, de- 
spite the Dow signals recorded at the 
end of last week. In consequence, busi- 
ness has remained sub-normal, and 
almost every department, from gilt- 
edged to the most speculative com- 
modity shares, has been unimpressive. 

Herr Hitler’s week-end speech made 
a disagreeable impression on the gilt- 
edged market at the opening. Business 
was poor, and selling became more pro- 
nounced on Tuesday. In mid-week, 
further and heavier losses were re- 
corded. War Loan lost 3 to close at 
100}; and comparable falls were 
common throughout the list. War Loan 
fluctuated rather considerably on 
Thursday in unsuccessful attempts to 
rally, before closing at 1003. General 
liquidation was evident in the 
Dominion list, while the slight increase 
in interest in home Corporation stocks 
quickly evaporated. 

In the foreign bond market, Japanese 
advanced at first, but prices gave way on 
the latest phases of the campaign near 
‘Hongkong. Further sharp falls were 
recorded in Czech bonds, which in 


mid-week closed no higher than 454, 

while German issues also fell, in com- 

pany with most of the European mar- 

ket. Apart from a slight improvement 

in Chilean bonds, on the rise in copper, 

the South American list was featureless. 
bg 


Home rail stocks remained depressed, 
partly on fears of the 'traffics (which on 
a strictly comparative basis, were better 
than might have been expected) and 
partly on the labour troubles at St. 
Pancras. Great Western ordinary, how- 
ever, was the principal victim, on the 
fear that the usual 3 per cent. dividend 
will not be paid. After a firm opening, 
Argentine rail stocks turned dull. 

Subdued conditions reminiscent of 
pre-crisis days have returned to the 
industrial market, which was inert 
throughout the week. Though changes 
were trifling, the tendency was for 
prices to sag slowly from sheer lack of 
interest rather than from selling pres- 
sure. Iron and steel shares began the 
week brightly on good trade reports 
and the higher steel production figures, 
and moderate advances in quotations 
were widespread. But the gains were 
not all held, and some irregularity de- 
veloped towards mid-week. B.S.A. were 
well supported both before and after the 
dividend announcement. Coal shares 
recovered, and for the most part were 
higher on balance. Electrical equip- 
ment shares were weak, both Callender’s 
Cable and Crompton Parkinson falling 
on news of the abandonment of nego- 

tiations between the two companies. 
Aircraft shares were among the most 
active features early in the week, and 
Prices went well ahead on Monday. But 
a growing lack of general interest and a 
certain amount of profit-taking brought 
quieter dealings and lower quotations in 
mid-week. Motor shares turned dull 
and irregular after a fairly firm start. 
In the textile group, the trend was 
undecided, and Courtaulds reacted. 


Tobacco shares were dull and mainly 
lower, while brewery issues, after start- 
ing well on provincial support, reacted 
on scattered selling by short-term oper- 
ators and on taxation fears. Business in 
the stores group was small, but the 
undertone was steady. Provision and 
catering issues were inactive and irre- 
gular. Though movements in the mis- 
cellaneous section were varied, prices 
drifted slightly through lack of busi- 
ness. Early in the week Imperial Smélt- 
ing went ahead, while Horlicks re- 
sponded to the good results. Lever Bros. 
and Unilever lost ground. Shipping 
shares were inactive, but prices moved 
only within narrow limits. 
* 


Oil shares were dull, and the amount 
of business remained as small as ever. 
Prices gave way slightly on Monday on 
small sales, and the tendency towards 
firmer prices in mid-week was quickly 
checked by absence of business. Early 
in the week rubber shares showed signs 
of responding to the recent firmness in 
the commodity, and rises in quotations 
were general. Later, however, the group 
made a mixed showing, changes being 
fairly equally divided between rises and 
falls. Tea shares lacked support, move- 
ments being mostly downward. 

Dull conditions prevailed in the mn- 
ing markets, though prices held up 
fairly well, and more interest was dis- 
played in base metals than Kaffirs. 
Through lack of buying support, Kaf- 
firs were uninteresting and price 
changes small. Rhodesian copper shares 
were active on the improvement in the 
metal price and the 10 per cent. in- 
crease in quota, and though the volume 
of business dwindled towards mid- 
week, prices continued firm. Tin share 
prices were satisfactory, but the turn- 
Over was small. Lead-zinc shares be- 
haved similarly, steady prices being 
accompanied by only a modest volume 
of business. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 





Security Indices 
Corres 
Total Pea rae ae 
1938 Da 
Bargains} 1997 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 





Oct. 7} 6,085 6.190 82:8 126:2 


Oct. 10) 6,135 8,870 82-6 126-1 

Oct. 11} 6,485 9,035 82-0 126-0 

Oct. 12} 6,150 7,800 81-3 125-7 

Oct. 13) 5,945 9,020 81:0 125:1 

1938 

High... iis ee 97-2 131-0 
Jan. 12 Feb. 4 

Low... oe on 73°7 


— — a 


¢t Approx. tote] recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The levels reached after last week’s 
recovery in prices have been held, the 
Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices standing on 
Tuesday last (October 11th) at 63°3, 
compared with 63°2 a week ago and 
62°6 a month ago. The corresponding 
average yields are 5°94, 5°95 and 6°01 
per cent. A selection of the component 
indices follows :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 == 100) 








Group (and No. | || Prices 
of Securities) 1038 
Sept. Oct. Oct. High 
13, 4, ll, 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Insurance (10). | 115-6 | 115-1 | 116°5 121-5 
Coal (9) ......... 73-6 | 74:3 | 75:3 || 106-7 
Elec. mfg. (12) | 116-6 | 117°5 | 116-9 || 129-7 
Iron & steel (17)| 48-8 | 49°7| 51-0 || 66-4 
Motors (6) ...... | 33-1 | 33-8 | 34-6 39:0 
Home rails (4) . 37°8 38:8 35°5 71-0 
Brew., etc. (20). | 119-9 | 121-1 | 119-3 | 133-6 

Yields % 
= Sept. | Oct. | Oct. |} 29% 
13, 4, 11, | 4 

1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 

j i] 
Insurance ....... 3°69 | 3:71 | 3°67 | 102-7 
a ceccaaieica aed 7-11 | 6:98! 6-91 || 69-0 
Elec. manufg... | 5:79 | 5:73 | 5-77 || 108-0 
Iron and steel... | 8°36 | 8:23| 8-08 | 45-4 
Motors .......... 7:19 | 6°98 | 6:16 || 30-5 
Home rails ...... 9:17 8-89 9-82 34-2 
Breweries, etc... | 5:56 5:50] 5:59} 112-2 





New York 


IN the course of a short week (the mar- 
ket being closed on Wednesday for 
Columbus Day) Wall Street remained 
uninspired, showing only moderate 
Price changes on balance. A vigorous 
Start was followed by profit-taking 
though there was marked recovery 
when the market reopened on Thurs- 
day. Though steel mill activity for 
the current week is estimated by 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute at 51.4 per cent. of capacity, 
against 47.9 per cent., steel shares 
failed to respond, the improvement 
being attributed more to releases against 
old orders than to new business. 
Another depressing influence was the 
Cut in steel sheet prices. Utilities were 
among the brighter sections of the mar- 
ket, but rails were neglected and frac- 
tionally lower until they staged a re- 
Covery on Thursday. Oil shares gave 


way on the cuts in crude oil prices in 
certain fields, es 
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New York Prices 


Close ‘gue Close Latest 


ct. Oct. Oct. 
6. 13, 6, 13, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
5. ome and \4. Manufacturing 
waanguee | Briggs ......... 3673 3614 
Atchison ...... 391g 40 |Chrysler ...... 793g 8lle 


Balt. & Ohio... 85g 9 |Elec.Autolite 34 3314 
B.M.T.......... 10  1034/Gen. Motors.. 5034 50l2 
Can. Pacific... 634 6!2/Hudson Mtr. 95g 93g 
eee 2 - oo —_ — aes a 103g 
-N. Ry. Pf... 4 2} en 1 
Illinois Cent... 1334 1334) Bendix iam, 2219 ait 
N.Y. Central.. 197g 2012/ Boein Airpln 2512 265g 
Northern Pac. 1234 1212) Douglas Air... 4934 5234 
Pennsylv. RR... 21 2134| United Aircft. 291g 313 
Southern Pac. 201g 2014) Air Reduction 66 6612 
Southern Rly. 147g 1714|Allied Chem). 190 191 
Union Pac. ... 97  9612/Col. Carbon 9012 9612 
Greyhound... 185g 1834;/Dupont ...... 143 146 
Un. Carbide 865g 89 
U.S. Ind. Alc. 2312 2634 
Communications _ Chalmer 53 547g 
Am. W’ 7,|Gen. Electric 445g 46 
o~ +a wt 1 th i West’hseElec. 113 12119 
n. Edison... 2915 303, AmericanCan 103 105 
Col. Gas & El 712 734|Addressogrph 2712 2712 
El Bond & Sh. 834 93, | Caterpillar eos 5054 5534 
Nat Pwr & Lt 73g 773| Cont. Can. ... 4579 4579 
N. American. 22 2314| Ingersoll Rnd 101, 104%4 
Pac. Gas & El 271g 2734 Int. Harvester 6654 6412 
Pac. Li ti 395g 41 Johns Manvle 106 10912 
Pub Serv Ng. 30's S17 Am- Radiator “18, 183 
1 1 rm S20 8 4 
United Corp. 2's 3 J 1Case &Co. 9912 97 
1 101 BE .cccce 8 2 
Amer. Te... 14830 1471, G. Am. Trans 50 544 
Internat. Tel 1112 lll |Allied Stores 1 Lig 1214 
Westn. Union 3012 2914) Celanese om = = 
din 7g 8ig| ind. Rayon... 29% 
Radio B. Pref a 8 ose Colgate Palm. 1314 1412 
™ Eastm’n Kdk. 179 a“ 


2. Utilities and 





3. Ext Gillette ...... 91g 
—- one Lambert Co. 13’, 14 
ee aa 531g 547, 


Am. Rol. Mill 191 1914| 20th Cen. F. 27 271 
Beth. Steel ... 6213 641g ” - ® 
Beth. Steel P. 10412 107 | 5, Retail Trade, etc. 
Republic St. 1953-1919 
U.S. Steel... 6212 645g| Mont. Ward 5073 537 
U.S. Steel Pf. 117120 |J.C.Penney 8354 84 
Alaska J’neau 10  — 973|Sears Roebck 7614 7814 





Am. Metal ... 3753 41 |Walgreen... 17!2 17 
Am. Smelting 5130 41 | wochworth 48 4814 
Anaconda ... 3714 3934|Borden ...... 1612 17), 


Bohn Alum ... 2714 293,|Gen. Foods... 3612 37 
Cerro de Pas.. 5014 5434) Kroger Grey. 172 1719 
Int. Nickel .... 5273 5434|Nat. Biscuit 2514 25 
Kennecott ... 4614 4915| Nat. Dairy ... 145g 14% 
Patino Mines 1234 123,, Stand. Brands 753 778 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 357g 341)|Am. Tob. B. 9014 8912 
U.S. Smelt... 6412 701g| Lig. Myers B. 10012 10073 
Vanadium ... 201g 2114 Lorillard 205g 2012 
AuanticRefg. 24 221,|Reyn.Tob.B. 44 44% 
Phillips Petr. 42 375g| Nat. Distillers 2512 261gxd 
=< we 1612 1434/Schenley Dis. 19 195g 
he n. Pf... 106 1051 

Socony Vac.... 145g 13 ‘6. Finance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 3073 285g/Comel.Credit 5712 5434 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5434 5214/AuasCorp.... 81g 838 
TexasCorp. 4573 42 |ComInv.Tr. 53 5912 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1938 | 
4 “— Cn. st 
igh | 28, . , 
Mar On 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
30 5 











| | 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 haae4 ‘100-0 111-4 /110-8 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-4t| 23-4 | 28-6 | 29-3 
57-7 | 78-8¢ 69-6 | 76-6 | 78-0 
419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 92:2 | 82-6 | 92-2 | 92:2 
Av. yield %* 8-35 {3:60 4-99% 3-92% 3°60% 
i | 


ar : mei ioe; i. on 
* 50 Common Stocks. t January 12th. 


Darty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMon STOCKS (1926 = 100) _ 











eh. SE RTS 7 l l 

Oct. 6 | Oct. 7 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 10 | Oct. one 12 

ad —t___|__ | = 

127-7| 128-0 129-3 | 128-1 | 127-3 Closedt 
| ea ' 


7938 High: 129:3 October 8th. Low: 83-6 
March 31st. + Columbus Day 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN New York 


Stock Exchange Curb 
| Shares 
an ers a 
res > 

| 000’s $000’s 000 8 

Oct. 6 2,450 11,550 331 
me 1, 8,740 166 
8* 1,110 4,820 138 

10 1,660 7,120 244 


2” 
an 


1,530 7,370 261 
» 12 Closed (a) Closed (a)| Closed (a) 





~@) Columbus Day. * Two-Hour Session 


13] 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


a — Con- New 
eek endin Capital versions Mon 
October 15 C ig 
To the Public ...... Nil ac Nil 
To Shareholders ... Nil ie Nil 
By S.E. Introduc- 

Pee Nil ok Nil 


pethevesvaesene 611,564 
ended Oct. 8 ...Dr, 250,000 


1,071,473 
Dr. 250,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ d 
1938 (New Basis) ......... 237,832,671 217,941,708 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 465,766,340 416,520,177 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 173,198,546 154,287,678 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 265,522,196 219,358,512 

Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date £ Zz £ 
1938 (New Basis) 167,500,775 47,590,756 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 356,302,613 56,959,205 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,363,375 21,104,231 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 201,497,334 16,368,678 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. Ord, 
Year to date £ 
1938 (NewBasis) 137,066,878 15,376,492 65,498,338 
1937 (NewBasis) 209,405,307 26,387,820 180,727,040 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,541,813 9,252,053 19,493,812 
1937 (Old Basis) 151,736,824 16,503,365 51,118,323 


Note.—*“ Old Basis ’’ includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; ‘‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


East Champ d’Or Gold Mining 
Company.—lIssued capital, 2,079,000 
2s. 6d. shares. A South African com- 
pany, administered by Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment since May, 
1936. At December, 1937, ore reserves 
were 476,000 tons, averaging 5 dwts. 
Assets, £493,902. In quarter ended 
June, 1938, 80,000 tons ore milled ; 
working revenue, £146,765; profit, 
£45,628. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


South African Land and Explora- 
tion.—Issue of 475,000 3s. 6d. shares 
at £3 5s. (South African). The issue, 
which will realise £1,517,750, is re- 
quired to repay advances and for de- 
velopment expenditure. Anglo-American 
Corporation will take up 153,846 shares 
at £3 5s. Ratio to shareholders, 16 
new shares for every 100 held on 
October 24th. 


UNIT TRUST 


Gold Share Trust. — Cumulative 
trust; life, 21 years. Managers, 
Specialised Unit Trusts, Ltd. Author- 
ised investments divided into Group A 
(dividend-paying companies), Group B 
(developing mines); in addition, 
Government securities may be held, 
and certain insurance companies’ shares 
are eligible for investing reserve fund. 


Not over 20 per cent. of fund in 


Group B, or 74 per cent. in any one 
company, and not over 5 per cent. of 
any issue may be held. Initial service 
charge, 5 per cent. (to 3d. up) ; half- 
yearly charge, } per cent. Income over 
6 per cent. gross may be put to reserve. 
Initial price of units, 5s. 


BONUS SHARES 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine 
Company .—lIt is proposed to capitalise 
£105,640 from reserves. Each class of 
ordinary share is to receive a total bonus 
equal to 50 per cent. of the amount 
paid up. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


st accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
or hose on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
e when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
eduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made Sos Sane 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain _—— _ on any profit 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a ciscoun d i 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or rm 


calculating the yield on “ cum. div.” shares. 





























(s) Yield worked on a 512 basis. 
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(p) Yield worked on a 10% bean 
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Prices, _ 
; Year 1938 < 

oe. Jan. 1 to BS x 

ca Al ‘Oct. 12, Name of Security Zee Oct. 12, 
inclusive O22” 
High- | Low- High- Low- ‘e 
est est ‘| est est ae 

{ British Funds £ 
B4i5j6) 73le | 79t¢ | 64 | Consols 217%......... ~ | 3 

113. | 10533 11234 98 Do. 4° (aft. 1957) “ 
10l¢! 9453 100% | 90 Conv. 212%, 1944-49 -i | 2 
103% | 9732 10314 92 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... lo} 3 
1062539 99 1045, | 90 Do. 312% after 1961 “ 3 
108 105 10512 | 100 Do, 42° 1940-44 eee é 
B17lo | WMg | 115 102 Do. 5°, 1944-64 ... oes 3 
92! 89 9ille 81 Fund. 2!2% 1956-61 -i | 3 
967, | R97, 97lhe B8lo Fund. 254% 1952-57 -i i 2 
1015g | 927, | 9x6, 90 Fund. 3% 1959-69... - i 3 
11633 ' 109 1147; | 98 Fund. 4°, 1960-90... a 
99316/ 6 1Ollljg | 99 Nat. D. 239°, 1944-48 — ae 
as Ges 1001, | 93 Do. 3%) 1954-58... “oe 1 
11434 | 107s 1122;¢! 100 Victory Bonds 4% ... =| | 3 
10515,6) 995¢ 10359 90l. . War L. 312% af. 1952 ne ie 3 
967, | 84316 lg | 78 Local Loans 3°%..... - igi. 2 
102° | 991, 102 90'> Austria 3°% 1933-53 » | 3 
72 | 62 681, | 55 || India 212% ~ | 3 
85l4 | 742, S21 | 68 Do. 3%... =2 1.2 
9854 |} 87 || 9553 | 75 4 Da, 312% eee 3 
1191p | 11214 || 11713 | 110 Do. 412% 1958-68 - lo] 3 

Dom. & Col. Govts. 
10973 | 105 1087, | 97 Austr. 5° 1945-75... +1 4 
10533 | 101 10415;¢ 97 Canada 4° 1940-60 | +1 2 
1141. | 115 | 109'o ~~ Nigeria 5% 1950-60 +1 3 
1041, | 108 | 951. | N. Zealand 5% 1946 fa 
073g | 1031g || 1071%p 95 Queens. 5% 1940-60 of 4 
1141g | 11012 || 112136) 97 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 — 1] 3 
! Foreign Governments 

93 || 96lo | 73 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. + 5 
10512 | 973, || 102 | 23 | Austria 19305%...... —2 | 10 
9154 | 844 || 89 | 38 Do. 410% 1934-59 3 8 
102ig | 9514 | 99 | 80 Belgian 4°, (36) 1970 —3\2; 4 
331g | 24lo 36 «| «(31 Bulgaria 719% ......... oes 7 

895, | 37 37\o | 13 Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914... I exe 
28 15 || 195g | 14 Chile 6%, (1929) ...... +1 4 
55g | 542 || 6012 | 40 | China 5% (1912) ... | vs | il 
101’3 | 59 731g | 40 Do. 5% (1913) ....+ +2 | 8 
10853 | 1Ollp || 1053, | 20 Czechoslovakia 8%... —17 | 17 
100° | 92% || 99 | 94 | Denmark3% ......... an ae 
10612 | 10012 || 104 | 87 |, Egypt Unified 4% ... -1 4 
1812} ll |] 23 914 | French 4% (British) se 5 
66 | 5254 || 60 20 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% +1 | 9 
94 | 35 | 46 15 || Do. Young Ln. 412% | | -—1 | 11 
4054 | 30 | 341g | 25 Greek 6% Stab. +1 7 
62, | 47g || 5812 | 20 || Hungary 712%......... 1 —1 | 10 
8854 | 53 || 60 35 | Japan. 510% 1936-65 | +4 | 10 
945; | S7l2 || G4lo | 38 Do. 6% (°24) red. 1959) +4 /1 

6l'2 | 40% || 50° | 35 || Peru 712% 1922...... || +4 

83 | 56 || 75le | 54 || Poland 7% ............ i sos 

20'2 | 13) || 1534 10 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 || —2 1 

9633 8814 || 92 75 || U.K. & Arg. C. 3%... || i. 

il | Corporation Stocks |, 
118 | I1Llp | 1153, | 101 || Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 11012) + 1 
11855 11254 | 117 104\9 || Bristol 5% 1948-58... || 109 a 
9514 82i2 || 871, 75 Salina Sis. éuncibanbons | 831g, +1 
101 | 93 || 97l2 | Ole | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 | 
0453 | 1005, | 105% | 943 || Middx. 312% 1957-62 || 102 
' t 4 

Prices, { if . 

Noni | Last two \ 243 
s> ~6=—Sot Ss dividends | Bx 
Oct. 12, | Name of Security ice 
inclusive i| j i\Suom 

High- | Low- | (@) @) © | g 
__est est | % % | _ 
l Public Boards i} £ 
11512 | 97 |] 2% | 2g || C. Bec. 5% 1950-70 <1 e 
i} Lon. Pass. Transport || 
1191. | 110 || Qty 214 || 412% “A” 1985-2023 || ee 3 
12954 11912 | 234 21, || 5% “A” 1985-2023 _ 3 
12253 | 106 || lp 219 || 5% “B” 1965-2023... a 3 
84 68 || loa} 2los || “C” 1956 or after...... —1 5 
921g | 7873 || Le lip | Met. W.B. “B” 3% -1 3 
118 102 || 2g 212 || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 bis 3 
ij | British Railways 

65. 30 || 3125] Nila i CIM cnieecnonens —4lo/ 11 
453 2s Hl Nil Nil | L. & N.ELR. Def. ... — 1s 
85g | 31) || Nil | Nil || Do. 5% Pref. Ord, - 

97 44. || 3546) Nila!) Do. 5% Pref. 1955 is ~ 

271, 8 || lee 13g4c| Do. 4% 2nd Pf... — 19| 17 

684 | 21 | i ll 

501g ll } i 13 

7014 —= Fs 7 

8214 48 7 

213, Ql, 13 

87 7 

11512 | 83 5 

14 Ths 
612 333 

17 834 

1219 5 

134 534 
8716 4\,4 

2812 23 ica Ord. ...... + 1,) 8 
{9 |} 33/9 Nil || Nitrate Riys. £10 ... — 5 

66 238 +26 \tNile || San Paulo Ord. ...... +2 5 

16/3 | 11/03, le le || Taltal Rly. Ord, £5 eee 6 

75/6 : | Banks and Discount 

a. 55/- i 106 71 a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. a 6 
! 32/6 || Sa 56 || Bk. of N. Zealand £1 4 

3522 | 315 | 6a)! 66 || Bk. of England .... —2l2| 3 

qt] oe | 7b.) Ta | Barclay Be ft +6d| 3 
i- | 37/6 3 3a@ || Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 os 2 
Big 74 4126) 3lga\\ Bk. of Aust. £5...... ni 5 

£44io | £391, 8c 8c || Bk. of Mont. $100... +£2| 3 
261g | “2215 Sigel 6c || Bk. of N.S.W. £20. a 4 

55/— /6 6c Nile || Brit. Overseas A £5 ‘ 

131, | ‘gi, 76 | 5a || Chtd. of India £5 oon Ee 

(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. Dividends 


Last two 
Dividends 
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| 

Price, 

. | Oct 

Name of Security | 12. 

( | 1938 
| 
. : : . i! 

334 6 Com. Bk. of Aus, 10/- 


5a District B. £1 fy pd. || 526 


8 a Hambros £10, £2°3P- O54) ... | 
£2)0a Hong. and S. $125. £872 |— £2)2, 
6a, Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... | 59/- | — Od 
7a Martins £20, £2°2 pd. 85g; ... 
8a Midland £1, fy. pd... || 84/- | +34 
5 b || Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. |} Slo] ... | 
4a Nat. of Egypt £10... 34 

8a N.of Ind. £25, £12lop 3612! 

Jl2a N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 31939 

1 Roy. Bk. of Scotlan 

106 | St.of S.A. £20, £5 pd.) 1519 

334a Union Dis. £1......... || 45/- 


9a | West. £4, £1 pd....... || 95/- 


| Insurance 
50 5 | Alliance £1, fully 


1, fy. 
1/62 Gen. Acc. £1,5/-pd. || _5x 


25 6 | Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd.) 2812 | 


3/16) N.Brit.&Mer.{11q,f.p.|| 1112! 
25 a | Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... || 1812} 
6/-5 || Phenix (1, fy. pa... || 15 
ise | Prudential i nenene 4 
50¢ | Do. £1 with 4s. pd. || 93/9 
ll Roya Exchange 1 


| SunIn., £1 with5/pd.| 85/- 
| Sun. Lf. ss., £1 fy.pd 8 
| Investment Trusts _ 

a | Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... || 230x 


10c | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- || 10/- 


4 a | Debenture Corp. Stk. || 21212 | 
llpa_ For. Amer. &c., Def. || 57x | 
219 a| Guardian Investment | 12012) 


8 6 | Ind. and Gen. Ord.... || 222 
8 b | Invest. Trust Def. ... || 220 
612 6} Lake View Inv. 10/- || 14/- 
312 a}, Mercantile Inv. ...... || 215 
3 a || Merchants Trust Ord. |, 12112 
5 a || Metropolitan Trust... || 22212 
4c || Scottish Inv. 5/-...... | 4/6 
6 b || Scottish Mort., &c.... || 17812 
9 b || Trustees Corp. Ord. || 19712 
4 a || United States Deb.... || 175}2 
|Financial Trusts, Sc. 


4c ArgentineLand,&c.10/ | 9/42 


1313 c|| Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. || 26/- 


10c || Charterhouse Inv. £1 || 18/9 


2 6 | C. of Lond. R. Pty. 1) 15/- 
8346 | Daily Mail & Gen. £1 || 29/- 


3a) Dalg 20 £5 ane 61g 
65) oe d fi ani | 20/- 


Nile | z 4(c) | Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 |} 24/- 
lga\ 5 b || Java Invest. £1 ...... 

Nil || Peru 2lo 

7/6 


319 c| Primitiva Hold. £1... | 
Nil c) Staveley Trust £1... || 1 
1212 ¢)| Sudan Plant. £1...... 30/- 
| Breweries, &c. 
5a l Ansell’s Brewery £1 67/6 
212 a) Barclay Perkins 26/9 
12 & || Cherrington & Go. || ‘61/3 
on ‘ 
6a | Comme Ord. £1... || 71/- 
15 b || Distillers Ord. £1 ... | / 
17 6 | Guinness Ord. £1... || 111/3 
712 a! Ind. Coope & All. £1 || 97/- 


319 a) Meux’s Nea || 35/=x 


£1 
8 a | Mitchells&Butlers£1 || 81/- 
1212 6} Ohlsson’s Ca Bese 4 
4 a | Simonds (LAG 


t17i26 || S. African Bws. £1... | 104/- 














4 a | Taylor Walker Ord. £1) 34/6 
13% Ww eR Sat 1} 63/6 
a 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
66 | Allied Ironfound. Zl. {| 18/9 
4 a || Babcock Wilcox £1... ||38/llox’ + 
10 ¢ || Baldwins 4/- ......... || 5/9 | + 
312 @ | Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 35/— 
1315 b| Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- | 29/410 
+6 6 || Butterley Co, Ord. £1 || 25/- 
4a | Laird 5/~... || 7/9 
5 6 | Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 21/3 
10¢ | Consett Iron Ord. 6/6 | 83 
} Cory, illiam, Ord. { 2/6 
10 ¢ || Dorman Long Ord. £1)! 22/- 
18 ¢ | Do.Pref.Ord. £1... || 36/3 | ... 
a | Firth Brown £1 ..... 65/-x| +3/8 
41.5 GuestKeen&c. Ord. £1) 24/- 
Tiga Hadfields 10/- ...... 9 
2lea), Horder i ice £1 23/ 
105 | Lambert Bros. £1)| 27/ 
3lo ¢|| Ocean » &e. 4/- 3 
10 ¢ | Peaseand Partners 10/-|| 9/ 
5126 P EA. 16/- 
ct Gees) & 
i 
13< |S. Ora“£1\) 30/7iel +72 
7¢iS8 & Iron 1) 13/1le 
66S Iron. £1..... 40/- ons 
T8 5 | Staveley Coal, etc. £1 || 46/3 |+4/4l2 
i2ige S & 35/T7lo)_ ... 
6 Swan, Hunter £1 ... || 25/- 
5 c || Thomas(Rich.) 6/8... 2/9 








Ze (e) Allowing for e. RN 
at par, in year shown. _ (e) Yield on 15/8° 
Free of Income Tax. 2’, Yield based on 47%, of 
. par 


ree of income tax. 
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a Royal £1, 10/- pd.... || 14x) 
. S.U.&NLA £20,f1pd.| 1612 | 
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Octo 
Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 12, 
inclusive 
High- | Lo 
est es 
| 
25/6 | 20 
$66!2 $3 
276 | 20 
27/6 | 17 
296 | 18 
36/6 33 
51516) J 
51/3 | 40 
59 | 2 
5/6 | 2/ 
5/4), l 
7/46 | 3 
41/9 | 30 
48 119} 26 
39/9 25 
69 | 2 
33/9 25 
49/412! 36 
18,9 | ‘ 
45/3 | 32 
95/6 | 77 
103/3 | 7§ 
32/6 | 18 
31/1019) 24 
79/3 | 67 
21/3 | 16 
41/3 | 32 
30/6 | 2 
$1316 § 
68/- : 
39/3 2 
34/3 | 28 
42/- | 3 
5i/- | 3 
27/9 | lf 
35/- 2 
32/412| 2! 
509 | 4 
39/- | 3 
33/1019' 2! 
49/- | 4 
38/9 | 3. 
41/100 3 
25/- 1 
38 | 
23/9 2 
10934 
51/3 | 3 
39/410) 3 
32/6 ‘21 
25/112! 1 
24/034, 1 
23/110; 1 
57/6 | 4 
89/412! 7 
33/3 | 2 
61/3 | 3 
104/3 | § 
16/719 | 
73,6 | 
46 
24/6 
24/6 ] 
23/T1o| | 
22/3 ; 
18/6 
30/- 
29/410 
27/- 
38/6 
37/6 
18/10)» 
3/10 
30/1019 
3/814 
113/1», 
32/6 
45/10\> 
6116 
12/101, 
£42 
5hi¢ 
53g 
20/6 
25/- 
25/9 
16/6 
15/- 
17/9 
88 llp | 
72/6 | 
96 | 
49/9 
29/9 
17/9 | 
57/101 
53/119} 
36/3 
3116 
84/41, | 
62/- 
6854 
783 
14/- 
49 4lo 
33/~ 
38/6 
16/3 
26/3 
* Bi 
(m) 
(s) & 
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| « Year 1938 wt 
Year 1938 | Last two Price, ve tas { lon. 1 Last two Price, | ¥ + 
} ar g Ug) Yield i an. i to iv | : $Y op ield 
ye. i | Dividends | Name of Security | OS §O8 oc 12, | Oct Ee ae Secunty OS O35 Oct. 12, 
Oct. {| } 12, £0% 1938 inclusive “ £m 1938 
inclusive . 1938 O88 : ~ bn 1938 Os 
“‘High- | Low- | (a) () (0) || | | @ | i | 2 oe oi 
est est _% sea i it i siliantaieiicms ae ‘ o A — 
= } } a5 : + 
| ~oal,& a s. d. | 26/6 17/- 10¢ | tl2lec Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 256 6d 418 Of 
| | wi m | Thorapesafomrci'| 25/-|+13| “nu ¢ 569 | 45/- 5a | lob) Finlay(Jas.)&Co.{1 526 415 0 
‘9 Nil Nil Thornycroft, John £1 Ni 5 

25/6 | 20 Nile | U. States Steel $100.. $6612) + $4 | Nil 62125 5516 7i2a, 206 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. Al 65 ( 420 

$662 | Hoe 85) 78 || Un SeeclCee Ora £1) sanal taal eo 3/1lp|| Nile | Nile |Gaumont-Brit. 10/—.  4/— Nil 

a6 | 76 | 10¢| 4.@ || Vickers 10/-., 213 +6d) 414 0) 206 | 73° 16¢ | Nila | Gen.Refract’s10/-... | 12- +16 13 6 8 

276 | 176 | 10¢ 12\ec Ward (Thos. W.) Li, | 23/9x +1/9| 1010 0 | 35/3 | 226 15a 256 | Gestetner (D) (5/-). 276! .. 755 

29/6 | 189 | 8 a cl Weardale S. etc. Df £1 33/9 | | 78 0. % 712 68/9 5a 206 Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 82 6x —i- ? 

36/6 | 33/119 | 10%gc) 12% «| Weardale S. etc. dig | ... | 8 9 0|| 26/6 | 55/- || 13128, Se | Harroded4l 639, . 516 0 

Sibu| 376 | 12iza) 2225, Whitehead L. & S. ml ae) | 30/ 8 27126) 15a Hawker Siddeley (5/-) | 279-19 7 70 
51/3 | 40/72 5 ¢ 15 ¢ | Yarrow & -_ Al. i "7s 28/3 = Be 9c Imp. Airways £1... || 276 “es 6 10 11 
| f oe : Textiles 1 373 | Nil 35/3 | 27/- 5126} 3a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 | 306x -Id 511 6 
59 | 2 | ONG Bethe: | 3/3 |~-3d| Ni | 13/712] “63 | Se.) Nile Imp. Smelting £i-.. | 12/- +3101) Nil 
3/6, | 2102) Na il | Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-. 3/— | —3d| Nil 754 | 5% | tl7i2b $¢7!2a Imp. Tobacco £1... | 673 | ig 3 12 6+ 
5/417 ; ; | Na 4 Calico mad ae oe 4 4lo oon Nil $56lo $38’g ¢c$1-30 c$2:25 _ Inter. —— qT, -p. ei a $4 : . _ 
7. - - 5 56 = International Tea 5/~ O/- | .. 

41/9 | 309 || 10¢ 8 el ee AE Ce. 33 9 -—6d ; 4 3 403 27 6 - 65 Lever & Unilever {1 37- 4 5 8 O 
lo| 26/= 723 b | lloa, Courtaulds {1 ...... : . 326 10- 6 3 It 
| Bt! o5/- || Feb] 21¢all English Swe. Ces. fi 276 —26| 7 5 5 46101. 189 | t10¢ Nila Lon. & Th. ane 32.6 6 31 
: | “2/- || Nil | Nil | Fine Cotton Spin. {1 2412 ... | — Nil 60/- 43/9 | 22l2¢ 20¢ — London Bric < “ 

6/9 2 Nil | ae  4lod! 13 1 4166) L ) Ord. 519 lg eu 9 
29/4 | 30.3 | paige Hoe Patons & Baldwins fl ri ites, 4 5 3t 60,71" 426 ba 22 Marks & Spen. Arai. 6/3 he a 
49 4) | +2 C| , . _— o- r "i NI; ll 33 71 12196 Murex £1 Ord. ...... 31 6x 
189 -| 5/6 | Nil a) Nil | Whitworth & Mit: £1 6,3 = | Nil mm on 93.5 217.4) Phillips (Godfrey) i 33/lox +12 7 2 0 

Electrical Manufactg. 356 | 21/3 106 | 7loa@ Pinchin Johnson 10/- 2817-14 6 4 0 
| 32/ 10c | A ted Elec. £1... 38/- | | 5 49 b lg Mi 

45/3 | 32/- 10 ¢ ¢ || Associa 90/- | 4810) 429 | 263 1212'a@) 37126) Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 37 6d 614 0 
96 | 77/6 | 156 5 a | British Insulated £1.. cal. aie| 305.0 ae | ce 11745, _3lga Radiation Ord. £1 52 13; 514 3 
103/3 | 78/9 | 156 36 i Callen ~ a , AS/-|| 25/- . 210 0 51539, 47g 2219 ¢  22lo ¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord.£1 514 on 46 0 
| 32/6. | 18/9 || 6126) 6 @ | Crompton Park. nl Se | aa 616 3 14/3 | 9/- | $8136} 5a. Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-.. 10-| | 8 5 0 
» 31/1019) 24/- || Nil’ | 10 ¢ | English Electric £1... 296 | —6d | 146 | 8/9 Zinc 4c | Smthfild.&Arg.Mt£i 93, ~ | 812 9 

me | oe | et Se I Frege! Rloctrie 4... a ene : 5 ol eae | 51/6 || 12126] _2ip¢| Spillers Ord. fl... 58-2, +23) 5 3 0 

21/3 | 16/- 15 |e ae 1101p, 21/= il | Nil | Swed. Match. B.kr.25 26/3... Ni 

41/3 | 326 | 5a Fie] jemmoen 8 vutive ci 37/6 | | 6 13 3 || 26/1010) 21/- | Ni | Nal | Swe and Lvie At 726-39 5°09 

20,6 ¢c 2¢| Siemens {1 _......... (9 | h 3 = |— Fis 

30/6 i | Electric Light, &c. af 4 ce 4 - 36/6 38 | 34 Filling, Thos. £1 mt melon fae 

$131);¢) $733 | Nil $1 ¢ || Brazil Trac., 9 MO es. gze + @811|| 53 | 240 35¢ | 25c || Triplex SafetyG. 10/- | 30/7i) —7iod 8 2 0 

68/- | 62/6 | 9b 6 a | Bournemouth & Ple. 8 wore 417 5 89/410, 70/- 10a | 13346 Tube Investments £1 826 1/3; 518 0 

39/3 | 24/46 || 5b 2 a | British Pow.& Lt. £1 28/6 | ... 3 || eel ase 16146|  334a\| Turner & Newall 41. | 763 | -13| 5 4 9 

34/3 | 286 45 319 a | City of London £1 .. ae. rp : . 9 | 57/4te| 40/3 Sa | 7lp6| United Dairies £1. 530x. +341 417 0 

42/- | 32/6 | 56 3a | Clyde Valley Elec. {1 35 7 | 8 8 ant| 423 155 | Teel United Molames6/a. || 21/3'1 +. 7 12 

51/- | 389 el. st lien | eel ntl fa fs 814, 30/- | 7196, Sa, W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 363 +1/3, 619 0 

279 | 189 4a 5 b | Edmundsons £1 ...... 25/6 | —l/-| 41 t | 33° 78 | Wighine, TeapeOrd. fi a3). 510 4 

lec. £1... 31/3 416 0 | 393 | 313 a igg 

35/- | 26/- ak 33 | et ae ee PS 411 0 | 70/- | 45/= | 15a | 456 || Woolworth Ord.5/-.. | 61/3 |—13) 418 0 

32/410 28/9 4 a mn SS mn; 5 111 row 4 | Mines 

) 1/~ 96| 3. | Metro. Electric 47/6 | «+ | | Ashanti Goldfields 4/-_ 77/6x. 439) 419 0 

i 33/= | Slob Sis of Midiend Couneiee 4 | 37/6] « | 4 : waion = =. ot — Rs.9... | 10/112, +412) 8 10 Ot 

33/1012) 25/= || 4196) = 212@| North-East. Elec. £1 | 32/- | ai nal ¢ 3 3/6 1/3 Site | Nil | Commnwith. Mng.5/- 2412... Nil 

49/- | 426 || 6%| 44 | North Metro. Li. 476 |—Tied 4 7 01 81/3 | 589 | 32ipc Olga Gons.GidsofS. Af. £1 75,712 —Tid 5 6 0 

38/9 | 32/= | 5lob 212 a) i Scottish Power - 36 37/- 4 - | 143 O56 | 95.4 || Crown Mines 10/-.. 175g| —3s 5 8 0 

41/1014) 37/- || § 4 3 a || Yorkshire Electric . - |) 41/- +6d/ 318 0| a ie 4a 30a | Nilb || De Beers (Def.) £29 Gig Llp 8 30 

‘| | ! Gas | 93) 417 9 | 69/4lp 41/10l, 20¢ | 15¢ | Jo’burg. Cons. £1... || 53/9 | +1/3| 5 % : 

25/- | 17/- 24a 2455 | Gas L. & C, fl tne ee “"T1 8 8 9 | 48/3 30/1019, 11146) 111ga@, Randfontein £1 ...... 40/- aes ll 

138 | 100 || 6 4 a | Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 11812) — 112 0 || 12% 9 25a | 37126| Rhokana Corp. £1... | 12x +153 5 4 0 

23/9 | 20/- 27gb| 2lpq| Newe.-on-Tyne£l... 21/6 | ... 5 0 197, | 10 Nil | Nil || Rio Timo £5 ......... 141.| +12 | Nil 

mn | | 3% 2120, p Panne s. — = 21/712 | 13/712 10a 10d a - - +1/3 | : : : 

otore and \y | 1115.6 | 756 || Sub Nigel 10/-...... tas! 

513/363 | 45 ¢| aatec| Albion MotorsOrd. £1 426 |... | 519 0 | st] 38) Fea! Gi-bll Union. 12/66 pd, | o% | ig | 212 0 

39/412 31/- || $7lo ¢ ate Aneta el Ord. £1 376 +26) 4 0 OF 925: 43, Nil | Nit || W. Witwatersrand 10/- 75g | +14 | = Nil 

26, 2102 | “oe | oe | Siem, Seal. Arma Gi. | 33/—"! 4 2-8 14 0 | 199) 52%) Ie | Nile | Wiluna Gold £1... 19/3 | +2/3! Nil 

25/112) 18/3 || Nile} 10¢ | m ° po — a 

. 6 3 0 

24/0%, 179 | 83136} 331zq)| Dennis 1/~ ............ | 18/9] ... | E PRICES 

e'| we | Stl seed teres | Bee saa] 2% 3 — — 

39/410 | 70 os 2a) 3 re | Leyland Motors £1... |) 81/3 | +1/3 | 62 0 . | Issue! Oct. 12, — on Issue yh since 

33/3 | 239 | 45 ¢ 45 | Morris Motors 5/=Od. 28/9... 11340 of 66s price] a938° | SINCE, wares Oct. 5 

61/3 | 32/6 20 b Ral. ra a 0173 t 39 "4 8 6 3x.512%,pf.| 21/-| 2/9pm_  j+3d || Harl. Eng.5/- | par | 4/4!0-410!2, .. 

To2| “we | 40 ¢ reir) Ral | Sean mare et 143 | yea 8 8 0 Am, Pr%,db.| 99 | 4iz-3hpdis |"... | Do. 6d. Brats | 9Blg| 2ig-2is dis |— 

/ 2) j } c 2 ¢ . / i . -4 0 * j 8 6-9 0 + llod Ipswich 4% lo lo—11 dis 2 
Shipping , Bechm. 2/6 .... 7/6 | f* || Peete 31001’ | 98 ade i ... 

ie; 379 | S@l 156) cue Line Steam. £1 | fie | ~ ad 4 . 0 Bechm. 5° pf. othe! an ae |+3d acon Seen ". 98to 11434 dis le 

46 | %- | Na Nil | Cunard £1 ........ ao l= | wee | 5 19 © Bootle 314%... ont wake pm | ... || Pretoria 312% | 99 | 3le-2l dis | ... 

i a eI 2s aan 1a | ~ | 2 e Bam de. | 98 | F-Sids \+2. | S.MLEL4*spf. 20/6 aid ‘dis |+4ied 

«4! - 4 Cc a « &@U, Leh. £1 .ceeee - | eee Alo 0 - # $ 7 : 310% db. 100 is—par as 

22 3? ie are ‘ | Unlon Castle Ord. £1 1 | 14 $ | | : Nil , _ Oris ab 700 ye ioe * Stoke 314% .... 9Blp) 31>—21p = Lig 

/ i3/- i nio rtn.(M)5"o 7 7 14% Q8lp 21>-L1o lo 
: wohl ares | allied Sore ll 63 |47id 6 3 1 |Cov-GPa%edbs! 99! 95-97 |— Ip |! Wolrhpen3i4% 9812: 2 * 

18/6 9/6 || 1 } i umatra 2 

30/- | s/t 4a] 5 b pote Da £1 E-ght  e UNIT TRUST PRICES 

29/412| 18/3 || § @ 10 6 | Bah Lias £1 ........ j= | +3/= | i ‘ Unit Trusts Association 

a a 2a 6 b franzic Tees} ae i] 2 9) U3} S MS : - ee > eet ouneie aeaee trusts) 

| 1 orehaut lea {1...... = os : A ~ 
37/6 29 $ a a ae’ Jokai ‘oy £1 nce 32/6 | —1/3 710 O || —— 12 Change | m Oct. 12, Caasee 
18/101 2a lant. £1...... |} 17/6 | +1/3| 514 0} Oct. 12, | Since Name and Group 1938 - 
4 10” . 034 || 3 2 :. .. a . Asiatic 2/-... || 39x 4+-11od) 613 3 | Name and Group 1938 Oct. 5 | Oct. 5 
4 a | eee | cM) | astnitiamaiiadtntataitestieadled _— 
30/101, Trust £1 ... || 30/3 | +1019, 613 3 — —s Keystone | vee - 
so 22 || 3g 35 | United Serdang 2/- | 3 3d] 819 0 Municipal Sond | 13/6-14/6 |. Gold 2nd Ser......| 18/1 bid | — Alo 
oe | Oil i seal : ee -19'6 + 6d Gold 3rd Ser, ..... 1p y , 
113,112 67)/~ ! 5a| 206 s scateaieaeien £1 ... || 101/3 | —3/9 an | Limited invest. and aes ed +S lamer 13/10i2x bid) — Lod 
32/6 219 || 321pa| 12196 Apex aw || 28/3 | —98 Nil | Se ch & Nenha. 16)6-17/3 |... | Keystone 2nd ......| 11/412 bid ~ lod 

45/1012 - i) | Nil | Attock £1  .....cccccee 2/6xr) ... : | eystone Flex....... - . . 

oi ro ‘3 b Se | | Burmat Oa'Zi saa " dix +1 | 4 9 OF | 18/3-19/3x | +122d!|Key. Consol... 14/41p-15/41) + Lied 

12/10); 3/- | tod psc. lid | Mexican 5 M. = | 4/3 | +3d oa Bank & Insur.* ..., aoaae i. Allied | 

£42 | £337 Sa Peel Royal Dutch fi.100... | £38 | —£1| 417 Oe Insurance* ......... <7/3-18'3 | + Lied || Ammer, “Indets..... | 19/3-203« |... 

She | "ar I Tival pian all Shell pees Gb |" 4516) —532 : . ct — Trust® ......| 13/lie14/-|... Bek. Ind. ie asad a6 $17 : — 
hel — . ant Pan i CO canes : SS ewe 

55g 4lig | s 10 a ae ae aA 5116 516} Scot. BILLT.* viboae ait 315/3 ie Hh Ea em 14 6-15 x oe 
y) | | } > COL wcneee = < ; : i } - 
2° 123) | $e] $e) Aermted Bread £1 ... | 19/4. | 713 0 | Gomnhll def Sc 13i4—x'| +34 |) | Do, ath sn) 16-19 | 

259 169 7¢\ 9 ¢ | | Amal. Metal on 226 | +13) 6 4 0 — | Metals & Min. ...| 14/3-15/3 | +6d 

16/6 | 11/3 || Sal 36 || Amal. Press 16/- ... || 13/9 | Biewre= ae | 17/--18/- |... Other Groups tol + Dod 
179 | $2 | 20,¢] 105 Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- | 123 <3 10 8 0 Nation De} 16/9-179 | +34 ee ee eens tiled 
| } |= - | oo | is 5 bs n. ‘ode 42° = ve 

88 11, 6 104! is b° aia Assoc. Cement 41 | 739x 71/6) 5 14 0 a een *"| ede | rt | Rubber & Tin ..... MMe 3a) 

’ | | 55/-| ... 9 1 oo lle |. it. abies | 15/--16/- | 4 

BS | 563 | el te |BeemcePRebi vel “Be | isa] ° ft |Bemegomel oo i 

49/9 ¢ | 17124 || Beechams Pills ot —9d| 4 4 0 Gilt-edged ......... | 1 « | —3d |! Domestic _......... 66-7/- | +1led 

29/9 > 4 ame me | pores Delemed Ti ae 363 712 5 | Scottish — -.-+.-+0++ i wane Jlod Do. 2nd Ser 6/6-7/- |... 

. | om, {I 10 ¢ rax e | Ji i BD ccoccccesses 16/1012 4-12 ; ~ se 9-9/6 |... 
7 i,| 1972) 9c] Nile || Bow. Paper Mis £i | 13/6 | +4i/-| . Nil Universal «.. 16/7lz-17/712) —1l2d | Do. _ Priority. 
i £i2|u48/.| 4 9 OQ || Protected Ist ...... 42 é Fd “ ” 9/6-20'6 + 3d 

2/1012) 43/9 | Tiga 17126) Bristol Aero. 10/-... | 56/3 | +5/-| ree oe 149-159)... | Ist Prov. “A”... 196-206 | 

363 31. | 2al 5 6: } Brit piumpiniaee (1 | 32k! Casal 410.0 Do. 3rd ...... RS etSe Eee Dea Reeve | 145-159 | |. 
5 oe 4a ritis atc ar _ 2 | Fy sell | 14 101>-15/1 01>... 
ea oo? | 1 5 Tape ¢ | British Ocygen Ct £1. “i | 341/48 4 o * ag Sossgnes " 12/--13/- | ae “BM ie| 15/3-16/3 | 

62/- | 45). | 1/3, 10 0 Inv. Flexible......... eo 1 

0854 e | Nae? Teal Coble 8 Win ide. | vie | + 1g; 9 9 | Inv. Gas & El....... arid tial 4+1lod || Brit. Trans. ......... | 12/--13/- | 4 
i | 6 | 206] 15 4 | Common Ord fi | “y5e| 4 1 411 0 Inv. General 13/419-14/41\..._ | Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 15/-16/- |... 
49.41,| 82 || 20 25 ¢ || Crittall Mig. Ord. ‘sj | | 12/6 | +1/-| 10 0 0 | Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... a ee tied ||Britigh Bank Shs. 30/—21/- +34 

49 41, 38/3 1 ° “he 1 = S Air. ! 48/9 | +26 | 5 0 | Inv. Gold ..........+ p18, 11> Do. Insur. Shrs., 16/--17/-x | + 

33/- "| aaa "9 ¢ 12 acl Shee a i 23 \y/4lg] 8 4 8 | Hundred foe... Sg es. |\aee Dom ta 153-103 | 
/ fi FC} 9 ¢ || Dunlop £1 ............ i} | / | 914 © | Provident .......cc0e- = > : "| # } + 
ies 28) 1ig Sa| 7lob _Eastwoods Ord £1.. 32/6 | +1/3 | : : ee a | @/7le-9/3 | ..- Four Square caeennecs 13/9149 | 

9/0 | Oc s ¢ || Blec. & Mus, Ind. 10/- 10/3x| +3d ing) ~~ Aanene 13/6146 — lod | | Brewery _.........- } 
26/3 / 5a b | Ever Ready Co. 5/-... || 18/9 | + 9 0_| Securit 


dends. (k) Yield on 20°, basis. 
mast Stine. hs Sane yeetly oan to about 6-945 %, tax free. 


b 
( Bid and offered Prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (6)  aual to about 6-945 tax fee. 


m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. (p) a vield Soaaboea on 6% basis. 
(s) 813° paid free of income tax. + Free of Income Tax. (t 
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Industry and Trade 


The Plight of British Shipbuilding .—The latest of 
Lloyd’s Register Shipbuilding Returns concerning the 
activity of the shipbuilders at home and abroad are dis- 
quieting. In view of the recession in world economic activity 
between the summers of 1937 and 1938, which led to a 
fall of 133 per cent. in the volume of international trade, 
and, consequently, to a break in freight rates, some decline 
in orders for mercantile shipbuilding tonnage was to be 
expected. Indeed, the tonnage of mercantile vessels com- 
menced in the world fell from 964,000 tons gross in the 
second quarter of 1937 to 716,000 tons and 634,000 tons 
in the second and third quarters of 1938. The disturbing 
feature is not so much the decline in the aggregate volume 
of new orders as the fact that almost the whole of the re- 
duction has fallen on the British shipbuilding industry. As 
the accompanying diagram shows, between 1928 and 1935 
the shipping tonnage commenced in this country varied 
fairly closely with that on which work was begun in the 
world as a whole. Since then, however, the proportion of 
the world’s shipbuilding orders secured by British con- 
cerns has fallen rapidly from 53 per cent. in the last 
quarter of 1935 to 14 per cent. in the third quarter of this 





MERCANTILE TONNAGE COMMENCED 
(Quarterly figures) 





year. During July-September, for example, the tonnage 
commenced in the United States, Japan and Germany 
was substantially higher than the volume of erders re- 
ceived by British shipbuilders. This tendency, which 
seems to threaten the very existence of the shipbuilding 
industry in this country, cannot be explained by the fall 
in world trade and in freight rates. Nor, in view of the 
subsidies given to the shipbuilding industries of other coun- 
tries, can the relative decline of the British industry be 
attributed to a decline in its efficiency. Nevertheless, there 
is a strong presumption that the diversion of orders to 
foreign countries has been accentuated by the increase in 
costs, over some of which, such as steel prices, the industry 
has no control. While naval work will ensure the employ- 
ment of a substantial number of berths during the next few 
years, this is quite insufficient to prevent a serious slump 
in the industry in the absence of an increase in commer- 
en for even now some 46 per cent. of its capacity 
is idle. 


* * * 


Improvement in Exports.—The preliminary re- 
turns of our foreign trade in September are not as dis- 
couraging as might have been expected. The percentage fall 
in the value of imports between September, 1937, and the 
past month, at 14.6 per cent., was as big as in August, but 
exports showed a fall of only 10.0 per cent. compared with 
the corresponding month last year, against a decline of 
14.6 per cent. in August. As a result, the excess of imports 
over exports last month was £7.2 millions smaller than a 
year ago. If allowance is made for seasonal variations 
the volume of raw material imports showed a further de- 


cline, and our index fell from 1114 (1935 = 100) in August 
to 1054 in September. On the other hand, our index of 
the volume of exports of domestic manufactures rose from 
90 in August to 103 in the past month. Compared with a 
year ago, our September indices of the volume of raw 
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(£ thousands) 

Change between 

1936 | 1937 | 1938 | “1937 and 1938 
ae ee most ae — > 
Per cent, 

September 
| ee. 71,896) 87,844) 75,001)— 12,843) —14-6 
British Exports ........+.00seeeeeeee 36,961, 44,263, 39,809— 4,454 —10-0 
EROMIEIIOEDD cc ccccececcccensesecscess 3,915} 5,206 4,038/— 1,168 —22:4 
(fl ee 40,876 49,469) 43,847) — 5,622 —10+3 
Excess of imports over exports. 31,020, 38,375) 31,154;— 7,221 —23 1 
Transhipments under bond .... 2,770; 3,248 2,913;— 335 —11°5 
Nine Months ended September 

OE GIES. cicccdconscececeneces 607,979 742,566) 691,110) — 51,456 — 69 
EERINGNS GIDOEED. c0scscccccecdsatsenss 320,092 385,652 346,660) — 38,992 —10:1 
TUNING ‘dcctieccadpececossatienes 45,713 59,375! 46,344'— 13,031' —21-9 
cf ff ees 365,805 445,027 393, — 52,023 —169 
Excess of imports over exports. | 242,174' 297,539 298,106'+ 567 + 0-1 
Transhipments under bond .... | 20,579) 27,747! —s —_ ~—14-0 





material imports and of exports of domestic manufactures 
show falls of 274 per cent. and 94 per cent. respectively. 
The relatively greater fall in raw material imports may be 
ascribed partly to the previous accumulation of stocks. 
The improvement in the volume of exports of domestic 
manufactures, while welcome, does not necessarily portend 
a change of trend. 


* * * 


Rise in Steel Output.—There are indications that 
the efforts made by the iron and steel industry since the 
beginning of this year to adjust new supplies to the 
lower level of demand by the drastic curtailment of 
domestic production and imports are beginning to bear 
fruit. The output of pig iron fell from 443,000 tons in 
August to 429,800 tons in September, but the production 
of crude steel was stepped up from 658,900 tons to 
754,700 tons. Between August and September, 1937, the 
output of pig iron rose by 1-8 per cent., against a fall of 
3 per cent. this year. Moreover, the 14-5 per cent. increase 
in the production of crude steel in September was due 
mainly to seasonal influences, for during the corre- 
sponding period last year output rose by 17.8 per cent. 
Nevertheless, the figures suggest that the adjustment of 
new supplies to the fall in demand is nearing completion, 
for stocks of pig iron and semi-finished materials are 
understood to have been substantially reduced. Although 
the volume of new purchases remains comparatively 
small, the industry is now expecting a revival in demand 
which may permit an early increase in output without 
adding to stocks. A reduction in prices at the beginning 
of next year would probably help to stimulate demand. 


* * * 


The Steel Scrap Problem.—The friction over the 
administration of the steel scrap control scheme, estab- 
lished early last year, has not yet been removed. Some of 
the scrap merchants are still chafing under the restrictions 
imposed upon them by the terms of the agreement between 
the Iron and Steel Federation and the National Federa- 
tion of Scrap Iron and Steel Merchants,. A number of steel 
makers are aggrieved by an arrangement under which, 
regardless of their respective consumption of pig iron 
and scrap, a uniform levy per ton of steel ingot produc- 
tion is now being collected to cover the difference between 
the fixed British price and the higher prices at which large 
contracts were placed by the British Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration for supplies, chiefly from the United States, 
during the shortage of 1937. There have been no purchases 
of foreign scrap by the Corporation since November, 1937, 
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but by far the greater part of the material bought from 
the United States last year has been received in the first 
half of this year, when total imports were 686,000 tons, 
compared with 328,000 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1937. Since June, however, imports have shown a sub- 
stantial decline. The present difficulties are due chiefly to 
the fact that these increased imports have coincided with 
a sharp decline in the demand for scrap as a result of the 
recession in the iron and steel industry. The reaction has 
been accentuated by the failure of many sheet users to 
accept delivery of large contracts for steel placed by them 
during the 1937 shortage in their then natural anxiety to 
secure future supplies. The control exercised by the Inter- 
national Scrap Convention has modified considerably the 
former relations between import and export prices. The 
extent to which import and export prices have diverged 
from their relations before the 1937 boom may be judged 
from the fact that,whereas in 1936 the average export price 
of scrap was £2 14s. 8d. per ton f.o.b. and the average 
import price £2 16s. Sd. per ton c.if., during the first 
eight months of 1938 export prices averaged £3 9s. 9d. per 
ton f.o.b. and import prices £4 7s. 7d. per ton c.i.f. The 
problem is receiving the attention of merchants and steel 
manufacturers, but while there is a natural desire to modify 
the arrangements made in 1937, there is, at the same time, 
a reluctance to abandon the principles of domestic and 
international co-operation which have been in operation 
during the past eighteen months. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Agitation.—In Lancashire cotton 
trade circles there is increasing anxiety owing to the 
marked decline in the exports of manufactured cotton 
goods, shipments so far this year being 30 per cent. smaller 
than in 1937. The Cotton Trade League has this week 
sent a circular to all spinners and manufacturers, in which 
it is pointed out that the situation renders it imperative 
for the United Kingdom to make increased use of its 
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enormous bargaining power to secure better treatment in 
overseas markets. It is asserted that “only by regaining 
these markets can Lancashire recover its prosperity, and 
only the Government, by trade agreements with other parts 
of the Empire and with foreign countries, can bring about 
this recovery.” The League, therefore, has decided to con- 
duct a vigorous campaign of public meetings throughout 
Lancashire. Recently, another organisation, the Red Rose 
Campaign, was formed for the purpose of holding open- 
air meetings, of which several have been hold, to draw 
attention to the depression and the loss of export trade. 
This agitation is presumably meant to stimulate the 
Government into early action. 


* * * 


United States Cotton Crop.—At the end of last 
week the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
Government issued its third forecast of the cotton crop 
for this season, the figure being 12,212,000 bales, against 
11,825,000 bales a month earlier. The forecast was rather 
larger than expected, but prices in Liverpool and New 
York have been scarcely affected by the bearish estimate. 
It is significant that the officials at Washington have in- 
creased the figure of the condition of the crop from 65 
per cent. of normal in September to 66 per cent. this 
month and that of the yield per acre from 214.1 Ib. to 
221.1 lb. With regard to world consumption, there has 
recently been some improvement in the United States, but 
in the absence of a general improvement it is probable that 
the quantity of American cotton required by spinners dur- 
ing the twelve months will be less than 11,000,000 bales. 
It is almost certain, therefore, that the carry-over of the 
American staple at the end of this season will reach the 
record size of between 13,500,000 bales and 14,000.000 
bales. Prices would be much lower but for the Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal of cotton from the market. However, 
the market in raw cotton has recently been firmer owing 
to less satisfactory advices relating to the Egyptian crop, 
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YEAR TO 3ist JULY, 1938. 





Dividends & Cash Bonus 


20°, Preferred Ordinary Stock 
30°, Ordinary & ‘A’ Ordinary Stock 





Debenture Interest & Dividends for year gross - - - £488 417 
TRADING PROFIT trovgn'tre: - - = = £1,586,158 
MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION - - - - - - 673,170 
RESERVE (Contingencies) - - - - - - - - 45,000 
FEES, INCOME TAX & N.D.C. (£156,000 not due until 1/1/40) - - - 176,000 
DIVIDENDS (net) & DEBENTURE SERVICE - - - - - - pee 
CARRY FORWARD - - - - - - - - ° ’ 
£1,586,158 
LIQUID ASSETS £2,666,408  - - - - TOTAL ASSETS £8,623,009 
RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION of Piant and Equipment =~ - - 2,160,297 
RESERVES & CARRY FORWARD - - - - - - SAE aes 
CASH & SECURITIES” - - - - - - - - 1,313,64 


Gross Trading Profit - 
Maintenance & Depreciation 
Capital Expenditure - 
Income Tax & N.D.C. - 








TWELVE FINANCIAL PERIODS (11 years 10 months) 
Ist Oct., 1926, to 31st July, 1938 


Debenture Interest & Divs. (inc. Arrears) gross 


Average p.a. 


- - £15,041,194 £1 271,087 
- - 6,180 ,864 522,327 
- - 3,703,690 312,988 
- - 1,903,177 160,832 
- - 5,765,960 487 ,264 
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and it is probable that the supply from that country will 
be about 30 per cent. smaller than last season. Demand 
for most kinds of cotton in the Liverpool market, but 
especially of South American qualities, has recently in- 
creased, and substantial purchases have been recorded. 


* * * 


An International Wheat Agreement ?—When the 
life of the International Wheat Advisory Committee was 
prolonged for the 1938-39 and 1939-40 seasons in July 
last, the wheat market seemed to attach little significance 
to this decision. The Committee had been formed to 
operate the international wheat agreement of 1933, but 
the agreement lost its practical value since Argentina’s 
resignation in 1935. There is now some evidence that 
the Committee’s prolongation in July last was not just a 
routine matter. About a fortnight ago it was announced 
that Argentina had rejoined the Committee, and in the 
past few days Holland, Denmark and Finland have 
agreed to take part in its deliberations. In other words, 
vigorous efforts are being made to bring about a measure 
of co-operation on the international wheat market in 
order to prevent the disastrous slump in prices which 
would follow an attempt of the great exporting countries 
to market this year’s bumper crops at any price. It is no 
longer a secret that the centre of these efforts lies in 
Washington. The United States Government was not 
only the moving power behind the committee’s decision, 
last July, but it was also due to the American pressure 
that Argentina rejoined the Committee. In the course 
of a speech to Kansas wheat farmers at the end of Sep- 
tember, Mr Wallace, the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, pointed out that the U.S. Government is 
doing everything possible to persuade the other wheat 
exporting countries to accept a plan for the international 
regulation of exports. It is still premature to make any 
forecasts concerning the probable outcome of these 
endeavours. It must be recognised, however, that the 
last two crops have strengthened the influence of the 
United States on the world wheat markets to such an 
extent that all other exporting countries are likely to 
prefer co-operation to cut-throat competition. Indeed, it 
was reported last week-end that, according to the informa- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Government of Argentina would support an inter- 
national wheat marketing agreement, although it would 
oppose acreage restriction. As Argentina’s refusal to 
co-operate was the chief cause of the breakdown of the 
1933 wheat agreement, her changed attitude provides 
a favourable omen for the new efforts to regulate wheat 
exports. 


* * * 


Increase in the Copper Quota. — The sustained 
recovery in the United States, as expected, is finding reflec- 
tion in the upward trend of the prices of many raw 
materials. The extent of the American recovery is revealed 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion (1923-25 = 100), which has risen from 76 in May to 
90 in September. Since the previous weakness of the copper 
market was not due to over-production outside the United 
States but to the accumulation of heavy stocks in that 
country, copper was one of the first commodities to benefit 
from the recovery in America. As a result of the successful 
control over production outside the United States, stocks 
were kept at a low level, and visible supplies are now 
equivalent to less than two months’ consumption. On the 
other hand, visible supplies in the United States have been 
very heavy; despite some reduction in recent months, they 
amounted to 315,000 short tons at the end of August, while 
consumption in that month was estimated at only 48,000 
tons. But the accumulation of heavy visible supplies in the 
United States has been accompanied by a sharp fall in the 
stocks held by consumers. As soon as consumers felt 
assured of the revival of general business activity, they 
began to increase their stocks, thus initiating a rise in 
prices. At the beginning of this week the London price of 


standard copper rose above £45 per ton. Since the co- 
operating producers appear to hold the view that a price 
in excess of £45 per ton would stimulate production by 
other concerns, they promptly decided last Monday to 
increase their output quota from 95 per cent. to 105 per 
cent. of the standard tonnages from October 15th. The 
fact that the price of copper remained above £45 per ton 
in spite of this decision augurs well for the copper and 
other raw material producing industries. 


* * * 


Higher Zinc Duty ? — Late last week the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee announced that it has under 
consideration proposals for changes in this country’s zinc 
import duty. The Government introduced a 10 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on foreign zinc in 1932 as part of the 
Ottawa Agreements. In August, 1935, this duty was 
reduced to 12s. 6d. per ton (equivalent to slightly over 
4 per cent. of the current price of the metal) in order to 
facilitate the conclusion of an international zinc cartel. In 
its report to the President of the Board of Trade on 
July 2, 1935, the I.D.A.C. pointed out that “ the new rate 
of duty proposed is low and in the absence of agreement 
with overseas producers to control production and sales it 
may prove inadequate to safeguard the home industry.” 
The attempts at the formation of an international zinc 
cartel made at that time, as well as all the sub- 
sequent endeavours towards the same goal, have failed. 
The I.D.A.C.’s decision to hold an inquiry, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as a surprising step, particularly as the 
maintenance of the British zinc smelting industry is of 
considerable strategic significance. It may be that the 
inquiry will force the leading international zinc producers 
to hasten their negotiations, which were initiated only a 
few weeks ago. At any rate, the United Kingdom is by 
far the largest zinc importing country in the world, and 
this market constitutes a vital outlet for most of the 
producers in exporting countries, Nevertheless, it is 
expected in London metal circles that the I.D.A.C. will 
not delay its recommendation to increase the duty on 
foreign zinc, and it is even believed possible that, in 
the interests of national defence, Empire producers may 
be given effective preference. The basis for such a tariff 
was laid in the Anglo-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1937, and as the earning capacity of the Imperial Smelt- 
ing Corporation, Britain’s large zinc-smelting concern, has 
deteriorated in recent months, the I.D.A.C. may, in fact, 


feel inclined to extend the support against competition 
also to Empire metal, 


* ke * 


Agricultural Prices.--The Ministry of Agriculture 
has now published its revised index of the prices of 
British agricultural products, which is to replace the 
index begun in 1913. The new index is both more com- 
prehensive and more complicated than the old. Sugar- 
beet, tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, beans and peas for 
human consumption have been included; the average of 
first and second quality prices for these and the other 
commodities will be used henceforth, instead of those 
for second quality only. The new index is based on the 
years 1927-29, the only three years since the war when 
agricultural prices have been fairly stable. But the most 
drastic change is in the system of weighting. The old in- 
dex was weighted in accordance with the relative import- 
ance of the output of the various commodities in the year 
1908, and these weights have never been altered, in spite 
of the changes in agricultural practice in the last thirty 
years. The weights of the new index will be re-calcu- 
lated for each year in accordance with the relative im- 
portance of the individual commodities in the preceding 
five years. The diagram below shows the course of both 
the new and old indices (the latter re-calculated with 
1927-29 as base), with The Economist’s index of wholesale 
prices given as comparison. The revised index of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, which gives a greater weight to dairy 
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products than the old, registered a smaller fall in 1928-33 
than the old index, since the slump in these years was 
concentrated on cereal prices. For the same reasons, the 
revised index has lagged behind the old one in the years of 
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recovery, which saw an abrupt rise in the price of grains. 
Further, the fall in the indices of the prices of domestic 
agricultural products from 1927-29 to 1932 was less steep 
than the decline in The Economist index of wholesale 
prices. Neither the general level of prices, as measured by 
The Economist index, nor the prices of domestic farm 
produce, have recovered to the pre-depression level. But 
both the old and new agricultural indices for 1937 are 
relatively higher compared with the average of 1927-29 
than the more general index of The Economist, partly, 
no doubt, a consequence of agricultural protection. 


* * * 


Veterinary Education.—Nearly two years ago, 
the Minister of Agriculture appointed a committee to 
enquire into the facilities available for veterinary educa- 
ton and to make recommendations thereon. The appoint- 
ment was partly due to the growing belief in agricultural 
circles that the training of veterinary surgeons was 
inadequate. The recently published report of the com- 
mittee fully bears out the general criticisms. The com- 
mittee points out that there has been in the past no 
co-ordination of any kind between the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, which conducts examinations 
and grants licences, and the four training institutes—the 
Veterinary Colleges at London, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and the Department of Veterinary Science at Liverpool 
University. They consider that the various courses in 
the curriculum which have been added piecemeal over 
the last twenty years have at present no logical sequence 
and give too little attention to the problems of main- 
taining health in farm animals, as distinct from curing 
Various specified diseases. A knowledge of animal nutri- 
tion, of the hygiene of the farm and of the routine of 
good farm management is, they consider, essential if the 
future veterinary surgeon is to play his part in improving 
the standards of health and production on Britain’s 
farms, The committee also consider that the teaching 
institutes are overcrowded, understaffed and financially 
ee further, because they are all situated in large 
oe away from farms, the students obtain an entirely 
ond ie training in the practical work of handling 

Odserving animals, whether ill or well. 










The committee’s recommendations to meet these 
deficiencies are drastic. They propose that the constitu- 
tion of the R.C.V.S. should be amended to permit the 
training centres to be represented on its council and that 
the college should be given powers to inspect and super- 
vise the training given to students working for its examina- 
tions. A revised curriculum has been drawn up, and 
the committee also recommend increased financial pro- 
vision from the Treasury to enlarge and re-equip the 
training schools. They recommend that each school 
should be supplemented by a field station of about 100 
acres in extent which should carry a full complement of 
livestock. On this, students could obtain practical experi- 
ence with farm animals. Closer co-operation with local 
veterinary surgeons is also urged, so that the students 
may come into contact with a larger number of sick 
animals. Finally, the committee recommend that two 
essential qualifications for the final degree of the R.C.V.S. 
should be a year’s practical work, of which the student 
should spend one-half on a farm and the other half as an 
assistant to a practising veterinary surgeon. 


Wholesale Price Movements.—There has been a 
further slight rise in British wholesale prices, which makes 
the total increase during the past month 1.4 per cent. for 
the complete Economist index and 2.2 per cent. for sterling 
prices of primary*products. The past fortnight, however, 
has witnessed a slight fall in the American prices of 
primary products, which brings the index back to just 
below where it stood a month ago. The complete Irving 
Fisher index has also fallen fractionally during the past 
month. An examination of British and American price 
changes in the same commodities during the past fort- 
night gives no definite indications that this slight divergence 
between the two countries reflects the recent depreciation 
of sterling. French wholesale prices have moved upwards 
by approximately the same amount as British prices. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


| 
Lcd 3 France, Htaly, | Ger- 
Price of U.S.A..| Statis- Milan | many, 


Primary Products | Gold = Cham-’ Statis- 
Irving | tique | ber of ‘tisches 


| The Economist Indices | 


Date | British 


| (ster- | x , 
Complete ling) | Fisher a Com- Reichs- 
Index _ British American | crale = merce; amt 
| (sterling) (sterling) (dollar) | 
1936 | | l | | 
Dec. 30 131-3 163°9 187-3 | 166-°7 | 128-8 | 113-0 116°3¢ 95:4 
1937 | | | 
Jan. 27! 134-2 | 164°2 | 184°5 | 167-0 | 131:0. 115-9 ad 95:7 
Feb. 24 | 136°3 | 168:2 | 185°5 | 167°4 131°8 116°8 124°3 | 96:2 
Mar. 31 144°3 | 181°9 199-7 167:4 | 137-3 | 121-8 126:2 | 97:5 
April 28 142:0 | 169-9 183-5 165-4 | 135°6. 120°5 128°7 | 97:0 
June 2)! 142:7 | 170°2 | 178:°9 165:6 | 134-3 | 119°8 133-2 97:5 
une 30 139°5 165°9 | 176°8 165-7 134:1 ine 134-2 | 97:5 
jy 28 140-2 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 130°8 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. 25 137°9 164°4 | 165-3 | 164:2 | 133-0 133-3 137°1 98:1 
Sept. 22 136°0 164:0 | 166:°3 | 165-1 133 7 + 139°4 137:7 | 97:6 
= 133-6 156:2 | 152:3 | 165-4 | 129-5 | 138°8 141°6 | 97:3 
Dec. 1 127°5 145:4 | 138-9 164:8 125-1  134:°0 143:3 97:°0 
Dec. 29 127°8 147-4 135-3 164:2 | 120°5 135°8 143°8 97:0 
1938 | | 
Feb. 2) 126°6 144°4 | 135-4 | 164°5 | 119-8 | 137-9 142:9 97:0 
Mar. 2 125-1 143-1 | 138°7 164°5 | 120°3 138-1 142°5 97:2 
Mar. 30 | 122-7 | 137:0 129-3 164°6 | 117'7. 139-4 141°7 97:1 
April 27 121-4 | 137-8 | 127°5 164:3 | 116°9 139°9 142°8 97:0 
y 25 119-6 | 132:2 | 121-9 165°5  117:2 145°6 143°4 9%6°3 
June 22 119°3 133-2 124°8 165-8 | 117°6 147-3 |143°8 | 96:9 
July 6, 120°8 135:7 129-7 165:9 117°7 148:7 143:5 97:0 
July 20 119°5 137-4 | 128-6 166°5 | 118-2 | 147-8 |142:7 97-1 
Aug. 3) 119:2 | 138°0 | 127:1 167:2 | 117°4 144°6 142:°4 97°5 
Aug. 17 118-3 | 136°1 | 124-7 167°6 115°9. 145°5 142°8 97°5 
Aug. 31 116°5 | 133°5 | 125-0 168°6  116°8 144°9 143°6 97:3 
Sept. 14 115:2 | 133-0 | 126°9 170-6 117°0  145°8 '143-9 97-0* 
Sept. 28 116:2 | 134°8 127-0 173:0 116°6 146°0 144:2 97:0 
Oct. 12 116°8 135-9 | 126°8 172-3 116-7" 147-3")... 96:9 


* These figures relate to October 5th. +t Monthly average. 
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AVAILABLE TO MANUFACTURERS— 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 
POWER, HEATING AND ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRICSUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apply to above address for particulars 
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The following table shows the complete Economist index 
number in greater detail: — 
The Economist INDEX 











(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Oct. 6, Sept. 28, Oct. 12, 

1931 1937 1938 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64:5 92-3 72:4 73°3 
Other foods ......... 62-2 67-7 58-1 57:8 
TENS. ocenesonoee 43-7 64:3 53-9 54-1 
Minerals ............ 67-4 101-0 94:0 95°5 
Miscellaneous ...... 65°8 83-5 75°3 75:1 
Complete index 60-4 81-6 70:2 70:5 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 112-3 96:6 97-1 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 70:5 60:7 60-9 


Canadian wheat is cheaper than a fortnight ago, but there 
has been a sharp rise in the price of maize. Meat is dearer. 
In the other food group the most prominent movement is 
a decrease in the price of butter. Among textiles, American 
raw cotton and also yarn and cloth are slightly dearer. 
Wool is unchanged, but flax is lower. Jute is again firmer. 
There were appreciable increases in all non-ferrous metal 
prices. In the miscellaneous group, hides, linseed oil and 
creosote are cheaper, but leather is dearer, and there was 
a big increase in the price of rubber. 


* * * 


Germany's Ore Imports.—In recent years Germany 
has imported increasing quantities of metallic ores and 
residues, in order to reduce her foreign exchange require- 
ments, to keep her smelters and refineries working to 
full capacity, to employ the maximum number of skilled 
workers and, not least, to pile up emergency reserves of 
“ strategic” minerals. Statistics of ore imports, given in 
Metall und Erz, indicate that the Third Reich has a long 
way to go before attaining self-sufficiency even in base 
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GERMAN IMPORTS OF ORES 
(In thousands of metric tons) 
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Germany has increased her manganese ore purchases 
from the Union of South Africa at the expense of Russia. 
Exports of S. African ore to Germany rose from 31,000 
tons in 1935 to 290,700 tons last year, whereas those of 
Russia declined from 228,349 tons to 61,300 tons. In her 
barter agreement with S. Africa, to run from Septem- 
ber 1, 1938, to August 31, 1939, Germany has contracted 
to purchase from that country manganese (for £450,000), 
vanadium (for £100,000), industrial diamonds (for 
£115,000) and substantial tonnages of chromium. New- 
foundland has become a noteworthy supplier of lead and 
zinc ores to the Third Reich. Her exports of lead and zinc 
ores totalled 27,085 tons, and 21,539 tons last year, whereas 
they were nil in 1936. German imports of pyrites from 
areas controlled by General Franco in Spain have risen 
from 464,231 tons in 1936 to 835,700 tons in 1937. 
Germany obtains virtually the whole of her tin ore from 


metals. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THERE are indications that the flow of 
orders to industry is tending to in- 
crease. In view of the fact that many 
purchases were postponed during the 
Crisis, an improvement was to be ex- 
pected. The markets in coal have been 
more active, and demand for steel is 
expected to expand, for stocks of cer- 
tain materials have been reduced by the 
drastic curtailment of imports and 
domestic production. Transactions in 
cotton goods were more numerous and 
the wool textile industry has also 
gained ground. Despite the steadier 
trend of freight rates in recent months, 
there has been no increase in mercantile 
shipbuilding orders. The Motor Show 
at Earls Court, which opened on 
Thursday, should give some indication 
of the demand for private cars during 
the next few months. 


Coal 


Sheffield. — Both the inland and 
export markets show a better tone, and 
demand generally tends to improve. 
There is a good demand for best quali- 
ties of household coal, and industrial 
fuels are making a better showing. Gas 
and electricity works are taking larger 
supplies. The coke position remains 
very unsatisfactory, although larger de- 
liveries under contract for central heat- 
ing are being made. The market in 
patent oven coke is fairly steady. 

Australia is taking considerable quan- 
tities of hards, cobbles and trebles, as 
a result of the disputes at the coal mines 
there, and there are some good in- 
quiries from Northern Europe. Gas 
coal is also in better request for ship- 


Bolivia. 


ment. Bunkers continue to move 
slowly, and cokes are stagnant. 

The quota for the Midland (Amal- 
gamated) District was increased in 
October by 5 per cent. to 65 per cent. 
of the standard tonnage. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The feature 
of the North-East coal market this 
week is the firm position of steam coals, 
in particular Northumberland steam 
singles. In other respects conditions are 
much the same. The gas and coking 
section of Durham is quiet, there being 
little new export trade, whilst inland 
requirements give no indication of im- 
provement. The export coke market, 
governed by the International Coke 
Cartel, is receiving a fair amount of 
inquiry from Scandinavian countries, 
but makers are unable to quote as they 
have exhausted their quota. 


* 


Glasgow.—Collieries in Scotland 
are now busier. This is due mainly to 
expansion in home trade, where, in 
addition to the seasonal improvement 
in business with household merchants 
and gas and electricity undertakings, 
industrial buyers have also been busier. 
Owing to the unsettled political Pposi- 
tion there seems to be a tendency to lay 
in extra stocks. Export trade has on the 
whole also improved to some extent, 
and Denmark, Sweden and Germany 
are now all taking up substantial ton- 
nages. French and Italian markets are, 

» More or less at a standstill. 
Another favourable development has 
been a broadening of the business with 


Australia and South America. Taken all 
round, collieries’ stocks are moving 
away steadily, and the market remains 
firm in trend. 


* 


Cardiff.—Shipping movements and 
loading operations at the South Wales 
docks have been disorganised during 
the past week by the gales, and ship- 
ments were only 339,900 tons, com- 
pared with 418,300 tons in the previous 
week and 437,133 tons in the corre- 
sponding week last year. Many of the 
delayed vessels have now reached port, 
and early this week only about 13 ship- 
ment appliances were unoccupied, com- 
pared with 40 at one time last week. 
Inquiries for future supplies are a little 
more active, but there is little prompt 
new business in the market, and the 
quotations for smalls, of which the 
stocks are heavy, have been marked 
down 6d. per ton. Best large grades are 
being well absorbed and prices are un- 
altered. Of sized classes there is a short- 
age for early delivery. The market in 
coke and patent fuel continues weak. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The weekly report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange 1- 
dicates that business is still restricted. 
Some encouragement, however, is de- 
rived from the fact that in some sections 
of the industry stocks have been mate- 
rially reduced and that the volume of 
inquiry shows signs of expanding. 

The demand for pig iron is better 
and a number of contracts have been 
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renewed; but in the majority of cases 
buyers have limited their new purchases 
both as regards the tonnage and period 
of delivery. The stocks of foreign iron, 
however, appear to have been largely 
absorbed. As little foreign iron is now 
being imported the demand for British 
pig iron should gradually improve. 

Stocks in the semi-finished steel 
section have been materially reduced 
and the demand for the British product 
is broadening. Some of the consuming 
works, however, are not well off for 
orders and are maintaining a cautious 
attitude towards fresh commitments. 

Irregular conditions continue to pre- 
vail in the finished steel market and 
whilst the heavy steel works still have a 
fair tonnage of orders upon their books, 
comparatively little mew business is 
reaching them. In the lighter section 
of the trade some improvement has been 
noticeable, The inquiry from overseas 
has shown signs of expanding and a 
moderate amount of new business has 
been transacted. 


* 


Sheffield.—Although the volume 
of business in the iron and steel market 
is limited, there is a better undertone, 
with a general expectation that matters 
will now show progressive improve- 
ment. Although many contracts will 
expire at the end of the year, there is 
very little readiness among pig-iron 
consumers to make renewals at present, 
purchases made being just sufficient to 
cover known needs. Deliveries under 
contract show some increase, but no 
great impression has been made on the 
heavy stocks at furnaces. 

Forge iron is a weak market, and 
the call for foundry iron is erratic. On 
the other hand, basic iron is in fairly 
Steady demand. There is not much 
doing in hematites, most users being 
well contracted to the end of the year. 
Special qualities meet with a better 
demand. Finished iron shows little or 
no sign of development. 

There is some expansion in the steel 
market, and both basic and acid steel 
billets are coming into greater demand. 
Strip, stainless steel sheets and wire 
rods are more active. Prices show no 
Variation. 

Production of special steels is ex- 
Panding, for makers are working to 
capacity, but in the cheaper qualities 
output is not at the high level of a few 
months ago, With the completion of an 
agreement between motor car and steel 
manufacturers concerning prices, more 
work On stampings, pressings and 
forgings is expected. Heavy engineering 
and machinery requirements are ex- 
Panding, and a good number of over- 
Seas Inquiries have come to hand during 
the last week or so. 


* 


_Middlesbrough.—The market con- 
tinues quietly confident, and whilst the 
volume of business passing is not great, 
this is explained by the fact that prices 
in all departments are fixed. Steel 
makers in this area continue busy on 
Production of heavy steel for construc- 
tional purposes. Sheet makers have 
better order books than for some time, 
but mostly for home requirements. 

akers are anxious to obtain more ex- 

Port business. Re-rollers are requesting 

vier tonnages, as they are ex- 
ae a slightly increased demand. 

‘ arcels of pig iron, both Cleveland 

Oundry and East Coast hematite, con- 








tinue to change hands for early delivery. 
Shipments of pig iron are so far main- 
tained on last month’s basis, with ship- 
ments of steel satisfactory. All the basic 
iron produced locally is being con- 
sumed at the steelworks here. 

There is no change in the heavy steel 
Scrap position, and buyers are still 
limiting deliveries. Whilst there is little 
demand for good Durham blast-furnace 
coke, producers are in a good position 
Owing to the export demand for coke. 
No new business is being done in 
foreign ore, and imports are restricted. 


* 


Glasgow.—Rather more business 
has been placed with the heavy steel- 
makers this week and transactions in 
lighter materials have been more 
numerous. There has been no fall in 
the demand for galvanised corrugated 
sheets and re-rolling and galvanising 
Operations are maintained at a fairly 
high level. Tank makers and sheet metal 
workers in the Glasgow area are all 
particularly busy and orders on hand 
will ensure many months of steady em- 
ployment for men and plants. Work on 
the large aircraft carrier which, it is 
announced this week, is to be placed 
with the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, will provide 
employment over a long period for 
shipyard workers in the Govan district. 


* 


Cardiff.—The heavier branches of 
the iron and steel industry in South 
Wales show little improvement, but 
there has recently been slightly more 
activity in the tinplate and sheet re- 
rolling departments, As world stocks 
of these products have been greatly re- 
duced, it is anticipated that recovery 
will become more marked during the 
next few months. Specifications for 
immediate supply are restricted, but 
several new orders have been placed for 
supplies extending up to the end of 
March, 1939. Prices of tinplates are un- 
changed and are based on 20s. 3d. per 
standard box for some competitive mar- 
kets, and on 21s. 6d. for others more 
effectively under the control of the 
International Cartel. The current 
statistics of the tinplate industry are 
given on page 141. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—There have 
been more serious attempts to do busi- 
ness with fairly active negotiations be- 
tween buyers and sellers, but operations 
have been irregular. In the raw cotton 
markets the event of importance has 
been the third crop estimate of the 
American Government, the forecast of 
12,212,000 bales being rather larger 
than expected, but prices have been very 
little affected. Owing to the limited 
world consumption, the carry-over at 
the end of the season will be of record 
dimensions. 

An uncertain feeling has prevailed 
throughout the yarn market. Many 
irregularities still exist in the American 
section as a result of the recent break- 
down of the price agreement for 
medium American ring beams. In 
coarse and medium American counts, 
however, sales have been more en- 
couraging, and certain Egyptian spin- 
ners have had a better week. 

The improvement in the inquiry for 
piece-goods has been maintained. An 


increased inquiry has come through 
for India, and more contracts have 
been arranged, especially in light 
bleaching descriptions. Some encourag- 
ing orders have been secured for South 
America in printing and _ finishing 
styles, and more business has come from 
the Continent, especially Scandinavia, 
Germany and Switzerland. Clearances 
in the home trade are improving and 
buyers have been more prepared to give 
out replacement orders. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—The raw wool 
markets are firmer than a fortnight ago, 
and wool is being bought abroad with 
a freedom causing surprise in manufac- 
turing districts in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The firmer tendency of 
Prices is ascribed to increased Contin- 
ental competition, heavier purchases by 
Australian mills, and Japan’s disposi- 
tion to purchase more freely, particu- 
larly in Australia. 

The home trade follows this improve- 
ment very reluctantly, and the top- 
making section in Bradford is having a 
Struggle to obtain prices in harmony 
with the cost of raw wool. In fact, 
merino tops are, on the average, a good 
penny below the price it should be pos- 
sible for them to realise, and the same 
can be said of yarns. There is slightly 
more mechinery running, but the in- 
dustry in the West Riding cannot be 
said to be anything like busy. It is 
doubtful if 75 per cent. of the 
machinery is running, and there is still 
much short-time working. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE tendency of the prices of the prin- 
cipal materials was upwards; the rise 
was due, in the main, to favourable 
business reports from the United States 
and to the renewed fall in the rate of 
exchange between the pound and the 
dollar. There has been evidence of re- 
stocking, especially in the United 
States. 

Wheat and raw sugar, which fell 
sharply in price after the conclusion 
of the Munich agreement, are un- 
changed on the week. Cotton rose in 
price despite the increase in the Ameri- 
can Government's crop estimate. Non- 
ferrous metals advanced vigorously, 
and the decision of the co-operating 
copper producers to raise their output 
from 95 per cent. to 105 per cent. of 
standard output from October 15th 
failed to arrest the rise. The market in 
rubber remained firm. 

In the United States, the commodity 
markets were closed on Wednesday. On 
Tuesday Moody’s index of the prices of 
staple commodities stood at 143.3 (De- 
cember 31, 1931 = 100), compared 
with 144.1 on October Sth. A month 
ago the index stood at 142.8 and a year 
ago at 172.2. 


Metals 


Copper.—Better trade news from 
the United States, the continued arma- 
ment boom and an inflationary policy 
in a number of countries provided the 
basis for a revival in both speculative 
and consumptive demand. Wednes- 
day’s cash closing price of £45 18s. 9d. 
per ton, though below the best of the 
week, showed a net gain of £2 18s. 9d. 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Oct. 5, 
1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 

W heatr— s. d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. .......6- 28 6 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWL.  ....0e00 . 5 0 
Liv. Oct., per cental  ..........0+ 5 0 

Flour, per 280 lb.— 

Straights, d/d London ...... 6 
Mani 24 6 
Manitoba, €x store .......0+see000 26 0 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. ... 9 7 

Oats, - 6 4 

Maize, Lal Plata, ‘landed, 480 ia — | 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt......- 9 3 

MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 Ib.— 
: 4 4 
English long sides...........+++ { 4 10 
‘ . 4 2 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { 47 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 
English wethers  ........0.000- : : 
N.Z. frozen wethers —........+ ; : 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
SS 4 10 
N.Z,. on seeesececeres 5 8 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......... . : 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

RIED: sncuisninupniaeasnnihannienten 99 :«0 
TEEED - cnscnecsuccnsnenssonsaneoneses 9 0 
TD . shenediaidvissindnenn 96 «0 
92 0 

UE: eatatncediiensies evccnsese geceness 97 0 

BAMS (per cwt.)— 

RIE ocak pebeseeseenate 100 0 
SORES ced rcccicensentneeed> 93 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

RTD: nccctsttnncteenes G8 @ 
ee 

a 135 0 
SUED - scnsnscscimctinnsiuuieniiniielly 136 0 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
ee Svegvecoesces 7 ; 
REP AIENIND witisicassotsasines 2a # 

a . 88 0 
English Cheddars _............... 90 0 
59 0O 

ORUUEER: © cncincininnsnsensitinniehnaaaies 64 0 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 

Accra, g.f. ...... 24 3 
cra, g.f setseseenneesersenee) 24 & 
Trinidad .........00. : 36 0 
Se eeeeereeeee 44 0 

34 60 

SOUEED . ddecesinasiabencene sesso) 36 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

ONO WE: Os FEE. cccccocccsceces 33 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good om a. : 

EGGS (per 120)— 

English (15-1512 Ib.) ......... At 2 
Danish (1512 1D.) ......ccese-ee ~~¥ is 

FRUIT— 

Oranges, S. African boxes ...... = 2 
Pet Brazilian Peras.. boxes { 139 
Lemons, Naples ....... i boxes { = 
a Sicilian ......... boxes { = : 
Apples, Amer. (var.)......barrels 4 2 > 
, Californian Grevenstein 5 0 
xeS 5 9 

Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels = : 
Grapefruit, S. African........... . 10 0 
- Jamaica, Seeded .. . . 

LARD (per cwt.)— 

Irish, finest bladders | 2 8 
: 49 0 
Ra a | =: 

PEPPER, per b— — 

Biack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 25, 
m » (Duty paid)... O 3g 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... : 3 
» uty paid) ...f 0 x 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward, part “es 

SUGAR (per ~~ 

cif. We Cone. euncevesecceses 3 
REFINED London— 

Yellow Crystals ....ccccccovee 19 3 

GN scctieisinas pesamncsaine oe 


* Weeks ended Sept. 29th. and Oct. 6th. 
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1938 
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1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 8. . 
PURO scuninenenn ensues 3 2, 
Granulated .......cc0ccesseesssse#} 20 6 2 
19 6 
Home Grown..........00+«e00009* 19 9 
TEA* (Auction amg ow bj— 4 
N. India . eoccese 15-35 
Ss. India... 13-89 
Ceylon .... 16°22 
OTE cntainen: 16:29 
Sumatra 11:67 
ica .. eosccesconces 12-02 
TNE catsmannananense spite int 5-3 
TOBACCO Ib.) — s. d. 
Virginia ais and un- { 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un-[ 0 9 
StEMMe .......cceccccceccesscoess 110 
eines, cnmuned and un- : 2 
Stemmed ........ i : ; 
East Indian 05 
Unstemmed.......- 1 6 





1938 
s. d. 


11:94 


d. d. 
4°95 5-il 
7-71 8-03 
7°61 8-03 
914 958 
1013 1014 
i 17l4 me 
Cloth, in. Printers, 11 ed & > 
oi 32's & 5's. 165 16 6 
y 
P 19x19, 32's & 40's. 22 10 23 0 
» Oo, y 
18x 16, 10 Ib. .........+ 9 8 9 9 
» in. ditto, 3712 yds. 
16x 15, 814 Ib. ........+ 8 8 8 9 
FLAX (per ton)— f 8. f 8. 
67 0 67 0 
Livonian ZR wn Seveeccccecsesceese 68 0 68 0 
PEED nmin“: a eS ea 2 
Medium, Ist sort........ 90 0 90 0 
wali PC aienhiiaeacneiaieiniienensinanianal . 02 0 7 O 
shania, No. Jan. “*J2”". .. 21 0 21 0 
(per ton 
Native | i ame c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
suiciemaenele — 19/5/0 19/7/6 
Daisee ; 3 cil Dun ct.= 
2 siete becsalasioh dee, seeiaeiaais uso mn 
SISAL, (per ton) s. s. 
African, Nov.-Jan. ......-ssss00++ he 
SILK . _ d s. d 
ee eee 3 3 73 
7 6 79 
Japan Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeseneeseeeeeeeeeree ;: ; : 6 
Italian, raw, ff. Milan .uneg § 9 8 8 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Southd: 1312 1312 
13 13 
23 23 
13 13 
1219 1212 
10 10 
238 2812 
26 2612 
1612 1612 
16 16 
 & «& 
19 6 19 6 
= © 6 
18 101g 18 10l, 
o> ® 38 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 22 2 = : 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
Middlesbrough ........... - 265 0 265 0 
Steel rails, heavy ........:.ccccccce 202 6 202 6 
susnspsoescoccennil perbox 21 6 21 6 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
43/0/0 45/ ‘18/9 
/ 3/9 
nee veevevsacsvsnsoese 43/5/10  46/5/0 
197/0/0 205/5/0 
Standard cash —— ee 10. 
Three months ineseninitaienael 10/0 
Lead a, soft f 198/10/0 206/15/9 
eeeeeeee Fee eee eeeeeeeese ate aru 
on 2) 6/3/9 
ake svercscccccsesceses 17/5/0 18/0/0 
[ee — 

S00E arrenennnnneenene 141019 18/18/0 
ee 5 and bars eee 94/0/0 /0/0 
sae billets ....... isaers ional 

ickel, home and export ........ ! 0/0 
1850/0 185/0/0 
. eee eee eeeeeee. . 0 
noes Gila 55/0/0 53/0/0 

8. 
Wolfram, Chinese ..... 58 0 53 0 
-per unit { 38 0 5 0 


Platinum, refined wneelle oz. 8/0/0 


0/0 


, ones ++per 76 Ib. 14/10/0 Tapio 
These prices are Sera {uel oil for inland consumption—other than 
the Government tax. 





October 15, 193g 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


oO 


ct. 5, 


1938 


GOLD, per fine Ounce ....ccc0c.0e00e 
“=o (per om 


MISCELLANEOUS 


s. d. 
144 10 


1 7% 


Oct. 12, 
1938 


ar | 
146 5 


1 % 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 


4-ton loads and upwards ...... 42s. per toa 
CHEMICALS— a &@ ea 
Acid, citric, per Ib, less 5% 4 f O, f ty 
» 3 0 2 
yp Nitric SHH RSCES ERO CE HOE HE Ee : ; : ; 
” Oxalic, net Seeeeerosscecceses 0 o 0 6 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% i ig i ik 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl _ ............ a 0 & 0 
/0/0 0/0/0 
Ammonia, carb. .......+..+5 ton { 3 0/0 21/010 
evcecccocces 7/5/0 (66 
Arsenic, REED cccascta ~.per ton rte an 
8. ° $s. @ 
rax, oe eeeeeteoeeee ~ 13 6 1 6 
tiuw—=—ae: ae 8 BO 
Nidsene of sede estes ove ‘cwt. : ; 2 
Potash, Chlorate, net eoccecceccce 0 42 0 44 
Soda Bicarb. ......0000 PE OWL 3) 6 0 
Crystals ........s.c0ce00es Per CWt. ; ; 5 3 
Suighene of Copper... 90 8 15/0 8/15/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, Cif — cccccccocseceee 10/7/6 10/8/9 
HIDES (per Ib.)— ss & © . 
Wet salted, Australian ..en{ § $1, 9 5 
‘ 0 3 0 3 
West Indian sssscsssceseensnnnnnneed 0 3 2 0 3 ) 
0 45 0 44 
Cape sesve-ennsoenennnsnoeseonsnnee 0 5 0 5 
ly 0 6 
Dry and Drysalted Cape samo : 2 0 7s 
Market Hides, Manchester— O 444 0 44 
eek 0 52 0 52 
0 455 0 + 
| 0 454 0 44 
O 5i, 0 54 
Dh cncemmaneant, 0 676 0 6'3 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 0 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine »{ 3 ; 3 8 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1° 11 
Sole Bends, 8/14 lb, cemeoeenen l 10 l ll 
0 20 
Bark Tanned Sole .srreseseee{ 3 49 210 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......f 9 § 9 § 
lo 0 8 
< Eng. or WS do, sornee ° ae 14 
. 45, 05 
Bellies from DS do. ....nd § $3 9 6 
0 62 07 
» BngorWSdo wnn{ 9 gir 0 9 
. . 10 
3 6 
Ro, Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.{ 3 § 4 8 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS oret)- 
Motor Spirit No. LL London St 
Petroleum, Amer. rf id. bri. Lond. é 10 )«=— 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts 
"eas SCHERRER ESSE HEE ESE 0 354t 0 dat 
Diesel SPHERES HCH ERASER ERE eEe 0 4.of 0 #ot 
American See eeeeeereresereereeeneres 19/10/0 19/15 0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— .d & £ 
St. rib sens chon eccccocse «= 851g 
Fine hard Para .......cccccccsresses = @ 7540 8 
SHELLAC © (oer aes 6 38 6 
™N seen secosocosssernenenes' = 6 4l 6 
cee cwt.)— 
roe See RT eMEC EHEC O eT ee 17 6 17 6 
aA Swedish u/s 3x8 per std. 22/0/0 22/00 
29x77... 21/10/0 21/10/0 
mi 2XH annem 19D 19:01) 
oe —. allie #3 foro 13/1010 
Rio Deals”. vesseceee per std. 35/0/0 35/00 
TOD ': incincstmiangnciih 25/0/0 a 
snr a — 9610 0/6/0 
English Ash Planks ... ,, 0/7/0 0/7/0 
21/15/0 21 bry 
34/5/0 34/5 
20/0/0 Hit 
14/17/6 14/176 
‘ ; 14/2/6 13/10/0 
OS Cote, i 9/2/6 92/6 
La Plata, Oct. 11/0/90 10/18/9 
GEE ccctnscccianctintandianieis u/3, 12/3/9 
8. 
Turpentine cevsssseseee perewt. 33 0 32 © 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


Coat OUTPUT (000: tons) 








Week ended | aeons 


District 
t. Oct. 
ox 1, 1937 1938 
1938 1938 
{ | 
Northumberid.| 288: 1) 290-1! 9,431-8 8,979-0 
Durham ...... | 600-4; 629-4 21,901-6 21,594°6 
Yorkshire 828-2) 846-4, 29,667°1 28,190-3 
Cheshire, | | | 
and N. Wales.) 330-3) 330-9 11,718-3, 11,563-0 
Derby, Notts& | | | 
Leicester .. 582:2) 624-3 22,174°8 21,883°5 
Staffs, Worcs, | 
Salop & War- | 
I ania 384°8 377-1 13,351-3, 13,275 °3 
South Wales & 
Monmouth 713:0, 751- 2 24,987 - 0 24,620 °6 
Other English | 
districts* ,., 118-6 115: 5 3,615- 4 3,650°9 
Scotland ..... 605:°8 614-8 21,200-4 20,280°8 


Total ... a 4,579 7158047 -7 154038 -0 


| meee 





* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Semenset, 


and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 




















(000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety Pets — 
Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
Ome. o asin & - 
2 > ct. 8, ct. 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938° 
21:3 | 23:3 210 187 
3-4 48 5 35 
1-9 2:6 29 17 
6-2 3-9 ad 46 
eee 3-8 4-2 33 3g 
East Indian...... 5-6 43 66 87 
Other countries 3:3 2:6 43 23 
430 


Metals 




















SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
Week ending From Jan. 
1 to Oct. 
Oct. 12, Oct. 5, 12, 1938 
1938 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 
10,100 15,000 372,425 
1,745 3,360 68,360 
7,000 15,150 295,350 
5,400 10,150 238,850 
U.K. Stocks 
ate ccnianiag alae EB Ra Ls 
Oct. 1, | Oct. 8, 
1938 1938 
Copper GF (Br. official wares Tons Tons 
ee aocéatebeeksentbcedsindes ée 5,717 5,207 
Ti ough 29,247 | 27,560 
in (London and ee 8,373 8,273 


ee 


METALS—{cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Oct. 2, Sept. 24 Oct. 1, 
1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 


GERI sa iessncsccscas 76°58 48-20 45-98 
Week ended 
Oct. 7, Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 
1937 1938 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 11,723 5,212 3,814 
Stocks (warehouse and 
SA icswicsssotncane 4,108 4,168 5,364 
oe Weeks ended 
Oct. 7, 1937 Oct. 6, 1933 
Tons Tons 
Shipments .......... eccos 6ST 187,414 


Foods 


WorLpD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 














(7000 quarters) 
| Week ended Season to 
| Oct. | Oct. -| Oct. | Oct. 
) oe 
ie as 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
From— i 
N. America......... 692 722) 3,696 5,485 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay.......... 191 105 1,100; 1,362 
Australia .......0000 157 122) 1,324 2,291 
i cuiantieed 189 321; 1,268) 3,217 
Danube and dist. . 117 113 1,830 859 
OS 7 enn a 406 
Other Countries .. hes im: waa 
FE nccetaistees 1,360' 1,383, 10,034 13,620 
o— 
Mid Aiidsssente aeeceeee 221) 271' 2,759! 2,620 
WEEE” cncsecces 291, 477) 1,342) 4,146 
51 2 122) 295 

















121 89) 1,234 1,118 
80) 97 596 922 
42 27 243 220 
15 7 284 241 
156) 90 253, 411 
Other European 
Countries........| 103, 146) 1,035 1,146 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ 280' 177) 2,166, 2,501 
TOS .dncscomews 


1,360) 
! 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 

Maize MEAL 
(7000 quarters) 


| Week ended From Apr. Ito 


1,383) 10,034 13,620 
| ' 




















From f Oct.) Oct. | Oct. | Oct.” 
: kee ea 0 & 
| 1938 | 1938 1937 1938 
Argentina ..........-- 489 529 23,805, 7,274 
Auantic America ... 59 100 4 10,870 
Danube Region ...... 20 38 2,188) 2,219 
S. & E. Africa......... 43 47 3,042 736 
Indo-China, etc. ... 42 40 724 1,059 
Total ............ 1 653 754 29,823 22,158 
OTHER Foops _ fe 
W ook ended 
“Oct. 3, Oct. 8, 
1938 1938 
iia aia : ae 
Bacon: 
Arrivals in London (bales) 
Danish ....... a . | 14,445 | 14,730 
Camadian ....scccccereeeceee + 4,532 | 4,677 
Oo ea enoesscovcoeseva 2,304 | 2,185 
Lithuanian ........sseeeeeeee 1,654 | 1,590 
Polish  ...ccccccceccccscccccsecs 3,105 3,458 
Cocoa: 4 
Movements in Lond. (bags): 
tae a scdaceaenine 6,327 | 11,138 
D/d for home consumption 7,711 | 7,753 
EXP ORS — ...ccseereessesceeees | 814| 250 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 186,704 / 189,839 


OTHER _Foops—<cont.) 
Week ended 


| Oct. 1, 





Oct. 8, 
1938 | 1938 
! j 
CorrFEE: | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ....,..., aan 593 
D/d tor home consn. | 53 | 205 
i Sapee wegeestennsaes ae cake 
» Stocks, end of week.. | . S 
Central and S. American: _ | — 
ites sintcicacnntinos ia 149 
D/d for home consumption 3,279 | 4,190 
I iii ae 3,427 | 1,610 
Stocks, end of week....... | 97,459 | 91,808 
Other kinds—Landed...... 524 "199 
»  D/dforhome consn. 4,330 4,786 
oe MIE ictrecaccs 543 677 
»  Stocksend of week. | 58,065 | 52,801 
MEAT: | 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : | 
WE Sinsdibhinanidedetiataks | 8,714 9,325 
Beef and veal ........ccesce- | 4,325 4,679 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,722 2,748 
Pork and bacon ............ 898 1,136 
POUT, GBB cecccccccsaccceese 769 | 762 
SuGar: 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons): | 
i iisiteaudbincsenincceues | 27,242 4,133 
II Gi viniincccctntaticeces } 17,017 | 17,108 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 240,476 227,501 
Tea:* 
Sales = nanan A/c. (pkgs.) : | 
IN. Indie ccccerccccccccccceces | 48,477 | 49,260 
5,789 4,313 
21,847 | 22,121 
1,595 | 1,482 
469 ona 
1,388 975 
79,517 78,151 
* Weeks ended Sept. 29th and Oct. 6th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





Week enced 
| Oct. 1, | Oct. 8, 
| 1938 | 1938 
ED © ccactcsesstavenncteee tons | 1,183 1,723 
BUENO vc icccnecccseconcnees tons 2,001 | 1,907 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 98,003 | 97,819 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


amend 


| Week ended \From Jan. lto 

















Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
24, a. ek. ae 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
| | 
A “genune to— | 
U.K. and Orders | 3°9 4:9 390°:1 213-0 
Continemt ......... |} 10°6 8-2 436°4 496-4 
U.S.A. and Canada oa ¥ 5-0 635°8 254-0 
Australia, Brazil, | 
GS kcaceseticie-<e | 0-8; ... | 19°90 15-7 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... | 0:3 1-8 103:9' 84-2 
Continent ........- eae jee 0-2 0-9 
Bombay to— | 
U.K. and Orders... | 1:1) 1:0 47-9 118-7 
Continent ......... eee 0-8} 10:9 7:1 
Madras to U.K... | ss | a0 wae Loe 
India to— | 
Australia, etc....... jose | 1-0} 23:3} 12-5 
Ry iMletisneanepecests Diciese Diclatnccke Sie oR wis 
RE dicanexieseouss carte ee eS 
, | LR | 16°7| 22-7,1669-2,1202:5 
| 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





ey ony ae 
3 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents "Cae METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, ERGs sicko cva ‘ 641g 6414 Tin, N.Y., Straits spot 43-80 44°75 
M Winnipeg, oe ‘ ‘ 593g *60lg Lead, N. ¥., NI os dabcenccéunas 5°10 5-10 
aize, Chicago, 4579 4434  Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 4°95 4:95 
Rats, Chicago, Dee. ” 251g 25 
By Chicago, Dec. ...........5 4313 4278 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — 
arley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 3514 *377g Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ...... 4°93 4:73 
METALS ( (per Ib.) — oe NY. a 7 Din einaes 514 53g 
opper, N.Y pDomentic spot... 102212 10-82l2 Santos, No. 4 .......4 8 8 
Producers? export 10-55 11°10 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°40 8°55 





* Oct. 12th. 


Oct. 5, Oct. 11, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Oct. ......... 8-22 8-26 
Lard, Chicago, Oct. ............ 7:°47)o 7°45 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
per barrel, .......cccsereeeseess 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y.; smkd. sheet spot 167g 17lig 
Do. do. Nov. 161516 171g 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent. ~ 
96 deg., SPOt ..rcerecceeevecees 2°99 3°15 
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142 THE ECONOMIST 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 


October 15, 1938 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT, 1913) 
CONTINUED PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 
MR BIREN MOOKERJEE’S SPEECH 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of The Indian Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st ultimo, at the regis- 
tered office, 12 Mission Row, Calcutta. 

In the absence of Mr Leslie Martin (chairman of the company), 
Mr Biren Mookerjee (acting chairman) presided, and in the course 
of his speech said: —Your board, as well as the managing agents of 
the company, have every reason to be well satisfied with the progress 
which these accounts reveal. The accounts for the year 1937-38 
contain the first complete year’s record since the absorption of the 
Bengal Iron Company became effective, and it is pleasing to note 
that not only has the scheme of amalgamation with the Bengal Iron 
interests been fully justified, but it was brought into effect in time 
to take advantage of the period of great activity in the iron and steel 
trade and consequent enlarged demand for our products. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The profits for the year under review amount to Rs. 
1,73,49,804.10.0, or, taking into account the amount set aside for 
the repairs and renewals reserve, Rs. 1,79,93,311.0.7. These profits 
would have been very considerably increased but for certain unfor- 
tunate incidents. 

Your works under normal conditions were estimated to produce 
790,000 tons of pig iron, but the actual production was 701,160 tons 
only. The reduction in output was due to the two lightning strikes 
at the works in June and July, 1937. Although these lightning 
strikes lasted only eleven days, I want to emphasise that the loss was 
not limited to the tonnage lost in those few days only. In the iron 
and steel industry, where works are of a continuous nature, lightning 
strikes can cause a very serious loss, as for a considerable period 
after resumption of work, furnaces, coke ovens, etc., have to be care- 
fully and gradually nursed before quality and conditions are again 
normal. 

Another factor which has made an inroad into the profits was the 
sudden and arbitrary increases in freight of approximately 144 per 
cent. imposed by the East Indian Railway in July, 1937, and a 
further increase in March, 1938, on pig iron to the docks. This 
factor accounts for an increase in freight over the year of approxi- 
mately Rs. 11} lakhs. The increase made in freights from March 1, 

1938, means in effect that the East Indian Railway have increased 
our freight by over 282 per cent. during the course of 14 months. 
We would state that this matter of increase in rates has been taken 
up with the railway board by your managing agents and is still 
under discussion. 

The final dividend recommended for your acceptance is Rs. 2 per 


share, making a distribution of 35 per cent. for the year, the biggest 
in the history of your company. 


PIG IRON PRICES AND EXPORT MARKETS 


In his address last year your chairman dwelt at length on the 
position of your company as a pig iron producing unit vis-d-vis its 
markets, and he directed your attention to the measures adopted by 
the board for the purpose of diminishing the effects of cyclical 
changes to which this industry is subject. As you are perhaps aware, 
the price of pig iron reached a peak in the summer of 1937. General 
trade has since suffered a regression. This arrest of the trade 
recovery from the deep depression of 1931-34 has not left your 
company unaffected. 

Owing to various internal causes the prices in the United King- 
dom have so far remained stable, but the serious drop in American 
price levels has directly influenced world prices. Japan, one of our 
principal customers, has been most directly influenced, and, despite 
the continued intensity of her demand, she has been able to procure 
almost all her requirements at American levels. 

The first half of the current year saw no improvement in the 
American conditions, but during the last three months the American 
regression appears not only to have been arrested but to have taken 
a definite turn for the upward swing. These factors have exercised 
their due influence upon the Japanese market, and as far as your 
company’s products are concerned our export market shows a much 
more promising future now than was apparent three months ago. 

As a matter of fact I am happy to announce that the estimated 
pig iron output of your company for the remainder of the current 
year has been fully sold at fairly satisfactory prices. It is also satis- 
factory to note that while these forward contracts were being 
arranged we realised that the demand was for more iron than we 


could supply. It is on this score particularly that the unfortunate 
prolonged strike at our works is to be highly deplored. 


MARKET TENDENCIES 


The difficulties of the present international situation militate 
against an accurate forecasting of the trend of the markets. Your 
board can only indicate the general tendencies in the markets for our 
products and assure you of our vigilance to take advantage of every 
factor in the world economy and whenever necessary to safeguard 
your company’s interests as far as possible. 

It will be rash to anticipate as good a year for your company as 
the one that is past. A slight drop in world prices as compared to 
the summer of last year, a possible contraction of certain markets, 
labour troubles and freight difficulties—these are factors one cannot 
ignore. There is, however, the other side of the medal; forward 
contracts at remunerative prices, satisfactory demand from our export 
markets, and an upward swing of the trade in America and stable 
conditions in the United Kingdom. On the whole, your board con- 
siders that the picture thus presented is favourable, and there is no 
ground for pessimism. 

We have been approached on several occasions by investors and 
friends with the request to issue periodical reports on the company’s 
position. Your board has considered this request very carefully, and 
they feel that as long as the fortunes of the company are linked up 
predominantly with an export market it would be extremely unwise 
for your company to issue periodical reports which would prejudice 
the future sales position of the company. Unless some such informa- 
tion is conveyed to the shareholders the issue of a colourless report 
woul. hardly serve any useful purpose. 


GENEROUS EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


As is well known to you, there occurred a general labour strike at 
both your works in early June which lasted for six weeks. Through 
the gvod influences of the Honourable Mr Suhrawardy, the Labour 
Minister, work was resumed and a Conciliation Board was set up 
composed of a representative each of the management and the 
workers, with Mr T. H. Ellis, 1.C.S., a senior judicial officer of the 
Government, as president. This Board has been at work for some 
weeks past now, and it is hoped that its report will be in the hands 
of the public very shortly. 

In view of this investigation by an authorised tribunal, I hesitate 
to make any remarks about our labour problems, but, considering 
the local factors which led to the strikes, it would be hard for any- 
one to believe that this was a spontaneous movement by the workmen 
themselves labouring under serious economic grievances, particularly 
when during the past year very generous benefits were awarded 
them, including the provision of a provident bonus and a retiring 
gratuity on termination of service, privilege leave each year with full 
pay, sickness and maternity benefits, and participation in the profits, 
which latter benefit for the year 1937-38 will mean an award of fout 
weeks’ wages te each workman at Kulti and Hirapur. We claim, 
without fear of contradiction, that our terms of remuneration and 
conditions of employment are inferior to no other similar industrial 
organisation. 

It is hoped that the Conciliation Board will indicate the path of 
peace and bring home to our employees their great responsibilities 
and develop in them a sense of pride for the splendid organisation 
which they are helping to build up. 


A QUESTION 


In reply to the following question: “‘ When the Steel Corporation 
gets going, what effect will that have on the company’s output? Will 
it make the company any less dependent on foreign markets, and 
therefore will it help to safeguard and stabilise the company’s future 
profits? ” 

The chairman said: It is expected that the Steel Corporation will 
take about one-third of the output of this company. In so far as the 
Steel Corporation provides a regular market for this company’s 
Production of pig iron, to that extent our dependence on forcig® 
markets is reduced. This will largely protect the company from the 
effect of possible fluctuations in the export market for pig iron, and 
ed will have a valuable stabilising effect on the company's 

Ss. 


The report and accounts were carried unanimously. 
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HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


Presiding at the 30th annual meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Limited, held, on the 11th instant, at 19, Fenchurch Street, London, 
E.C., Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, after stating that the net 
profit was £333,870 and that they were proposing to pay a final 
dividend of 20 per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, making 
25 per cent. for the year, said: At the close of my remarks last year 
I ventured the opinion that prospects for producers seemed favour- 
able, and looking back over what has actually happened in the 
twelve months it is fair to say that tea estates generally had a 
satisfactory season and were able to strengthen their financial position 
where necessary and to distribute higher dividends than for some 
years previously, The recent acute phase in the European crisis 
has helped to keep up prices in the tea auctions for the last four 
or five weeks, all buyers being anxious to augment their stocks in 
view of the uncertain outlook, and I see from the London Warehouse 
Returns that the clearances from bond in September, 1938, were 
almost 5 million Ibs. heavier than for September, 1937. Under the 
current International Agreement, which has 44 years yet to run, the 
regulating committee, instead of being tied to only one date in the 
year for announcing any variation in the exportable percentage for 
the ensuing year, are authorised to make changes in the permissible 
exportable amount at any time they consider that desirable, and they 
no longer have to make prior reference to the Government con- 
cerned, though, no doubt, they will take local considerations into 
account. I think this important change is a definite improvement 
in the scheme. 

During the years 1924 to 1929 there was an average increase in 
the total world absorption of tea of between 3 and 4 per cent. each 
year, world consumption in 1929 being in the region of 910 million 
Ibs. A slight decline was recorded in 1930 and 1931, but then the 
effects of the world-wide depression commenced to tell and con- 
sumption declined yearly until it had fallen to under 850 million lbs. 
in 1934, a loss to the industry of some 60 million Ibs. of consump- 
tion. High duties in many countries and exchange difficulties in 
others all helped to curtail business, and unfortunately the industry 
is still subject to these disabilities. The trade here suffered an un- 
=" shock when the tea duty was raised in the Budget last 

pril. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Absorption of rubber during the first nine months of 1937 pro- 
ceeded at a rate well in excess of that during the corresponding 
period of 1936, and all doubts were being dispelled as to whether the 
producing countries would in fact be able to furnish the supplies 
released for export by the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, which were then fixed at 90 per cent. of the basic quotas. 
The setback in business activity in the U.S.A. was beginning to make 
itself felt, but none of us had at that time any idea of the depths 
of depression to which they were to descend within a few months. 
The depression in the U.S.A. has affected adversely not only the 
absorption of rubber in tyre construction, but to an equal degree in 
other lines of miscellaneous rubber goods, which represent a quite 
appreciable offtake of the raw material. Fortunately there has been 
a change for the better in recent months, not only in sentiment but 
in actual business conditions over there, and had it not been for the 
uncertainties created by the crisis in Europe, the probabilities are 
that their demand for rubber would have been more insistent. I am 
glad to say that in the last few days buying has been resumed. 

The critical days of the last week in September are still so near 
and their repercussions are not yet apparent to us ; you will, there- 
fore, not expect me to attempt to foreshadow what world absorption 
©f rubber is likely to amount to even a few months ahead. One is, 
however, entitled to hope that the recovery of confidence in the 
U.S.A. may proceed without any further serious check. During the 
depression, tyres there have been kept on the road much longer than 
1s Ordinarily prudent, and as general business conditions improve, so 
should tyre sales increase for replacement purposes; while on the 
basis of the average age of the vehicles on the road there is room 
for considerable expansion in their sales of new automobiles. 

The sheet anchor of the industry—in which I include not only 
Producers, but distributors, manufacturers and consumers—is the 
Power which the International Committee have to regulate the ex- 
Ports of rubber from producing countries to meet the needs of a 
vacillating world. 

The International Agreement entered into by the Governments 
concerned has been renewed with minor modifications for five years 
from January 1st next and I do believe that there is now a much 
Wider appreciation of its value. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
MR H. J. WELCH’S REVIEW 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Malayalam Planta- 
tions, Limited, was held on the 13th instant at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 

Mr H. J. Welch, chairman of the company, after expressing 
regret at the loss which the company had sustained through the 
death of Mr John Mackie, one of the directors, proceeded to review 
the statistical position of the tea and rubber industries. 

Owing principally, he said, to the depression existing in the 
United States in the second half of 1937, and to the maintenance 
during that six months of the exportable percentage of rubber 
at 90, the year under review had been disappointing for the rubber- 
producing industry. With the renewal of the Regulation Scheme 
and the increase of stocks permitted to be held by producers in 
the regulated areas, there was good reason to hope, provided a 
major war was avoided, that the severity of the depression for 
producers would prove to be only temporary and would not be 
repeated during the next few years. 

It seemed highly probable that a considerably increased world 
consumption would take place during the next twelve months. 
Trade conditions appeared to be improving in the United States. 
Its stocks of tyres and tubes were relatively low, as were also 
stocks of crude rubber in countries other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom. He considered, therefore, that consider- 
able improvement in the position of rubber producers would take 
place in 1939, 


DIVIDEND OF TEN PER CENT. 


The company’s financial position was one of considerable 
strength. The directors recommended transfers of £64,000 to taxa- 
tion reserve, £30,000 to reserve account, £40,000 to dividend 
equalisation reserve and the payment of a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., making 10 per cent. for the year. After making those appro- 
priations the surplus assets amounted to £10 per planted acre, 
and if deducted from the total issued capital, showed a net cost 
of less than £35 10s. per planted acre of tea and rubber. The 
stock of 2,200,000 Ibs. of rubber referred to in the balance sheet, 
most of which consisted of off-grades, had now been sold and 
realised over £9,000 above its valuation. 

The restricted crop of tea harvested was 10,248,609 Ibs. and the 
cost of production 6.62d. per lb. was the same as in the previous 
year and within one-tenth of a penny of the lowest cost ever achieved 
by the company. The rubber crop harvested was 6,120,337 Ibs. 
and the average yield 386 lbs. per mature acre tapped was the 
highest yield ever recorded for the company. The cost of pro- 
duction still compared very favourably with estate costs in other 
countries of production. In sales of rubber for local use the com- 
pany had at present to compete with supplies from Burma, which 
were allowed into India without export licences. If those exports 
should be prohibited after the close of the present year, Burma 
would not only receive a larger quota, but would, in addition, 
benefit considerably by the higher prices always obtainable for 
rubber when sold with licences. The company would benefit next 
year from the increase in the Indian exportable quota from 13,000 
to 17,500 tons. It was pleasing to note the growing increase in 
local consumption in India and Burma, which had developed from 
510 tons in 1933 to 7,172 tons in 1937. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


For the current year the company estimated to produce about 
10,800,000 Ibs. of tea and over 6,000,000 Ibs. of rubber. Each 
penny per lb. net profit realised on the estimated crop of tea this 
year would equal about £45,000, or 24 per cent. upon the issued 
capital, and each penny per Ib. net profit on rubber about £25,000 
or 1.38 per cent. Forward sales of exportable rubber for the 
current financial year amounted to 301 tons at 10.45d. per Ib. 
London equivalent, and 500 tons without export rights at lower 
prices. Although owing to the fall in the price of tea and the 
reduction of the export percentage for rubber the total profits would 
doubtless show a reduction, he saw no reason at present why the 
dividends paid for this and last year should not be repeated in 
respect of the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted ; resolutions 
for the payment of dividend and for the other appropriations were 
passed unanimously and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the directors, agents and staff. 


AOU Ma AIRY 
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CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
LARGER VALUE OF ORDERS ON HAND 


The annual general meeting of Carrier Engineering Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 10th instant, at Caxton Hall, Caxton 
Street, London. 

Mr S. L. Groom (chairman of the company), who presided, 
said:——Ladies and gentlemen,—The accounts have been in your 
hands for some days and I propose to deal with them as briefly as 
possible. As you know, in June last the subscribed capital was 
increased to £275,000 by the issue of 75,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
second preference shares of £1 each. The figure of creditors shows 
an increase of £26,143 over the last year, due to the greater volume 
of business during the year. The reserve account is the same as 
last year and the profit and loss account balance is £2,312 greater 
than in 1937. 

Amongst the assets, cash, debtors, uncompleted contracts and stock 
show a total increase over 1937 of £78,980. The additions to 
investments, land and buildings, machinery and plant and office 
furniture are clearly set out in the balance sheet and I think call 
for no further explanation. The only item to which I need make 
special reference is the stock on hand. Our policy has been to build 
up stocks not only to ensure speedier completion of contracts but 
also to enable us to carry on should a temporary shortage of 
materials arise. Recent events have, I think, justified this procedure. 
(Hear, hear.) 


BENEFITS OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


The additional equipment to which I referred in my speech to the 
shareholders in June last has been installed and has enabled us to 
increase production and adjust prices in keeping with the demand 
and we have been able to revise our quotations and estimates and 
to offer a reduction of more than 33 per cent. in the price of certain 
of our special equipment. 

The profit and loss account shows a net profit of £82,345 as 
compared with £91,385 last year. During the year under review 
one of our special departments made thousands of surveys through- 
out the country, prepared many hundreds of drawings, estimates and 
quotations in respect of inquiries for work to the value of more than 
£3,500,000. These inquiries ranged from £100 to £30,000 each 
and involved heavy expenditure. There were many delays in the 
placing of contracts with this department for the work to which I 
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have just referred, but orders are now coming in. The whole of the 
cost of surveying and estimating has been charged in the accounts 
for the past year, and the benefit of this expenditure will, I believe, 
be reflected in the current year’s figures. 

At the present time the value of the orders on hand in connection 
with our general business is greater than at this time last year, and 
the special department is now engaged on work of national 
importance. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


As I have already stated the net profit for the year was £82,345, 
and after bringing in the balance from last year and deducting 
preference dividend to March 1, 1938, and the balance on taxation 
account, a sum of £105,974 is left to be dealt with, which is £2,312 
more than last year. 

We recommend that this balance be allocated by writing off the 
expenses of increasing the capital and providing for the dividend 
on the preference and second preference shares to June 30, and in 
paying a dividend of 25 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of £66,094. 

The board has met on more than one occasion to consider the 
dividend which should be recommended to the sharcholders and a 
decision was deferred until the 30th of last month. During our 
last meeting, which took place in the forenoon, we received the news 
that Czechoslovakia had declined to consent by noon that day to 
the Four-Power Agreement reached overnight at Munich. We were 
compelled to consider the effect of this upon the international situa- 
tion and decided that the circumstances made it desirable for us to 
declare a smaller dividend than we would otherwise have done. 

It will be evident to shareholders that the commencement of 
hostilities would seriously affect that part of our business which could 
not be regarded as of immediate importance and that work would 
have had to give place to work of a more urgent and national 
character. (Hear, hear.) 


QUESTION OF INTERIM PAYMENT 


Now that the immediate crisis is past the board will this week 
consider the declaration of an interim dividend for payment before 
the end of this month. 

In conclusion the chairman expressed the board’s appreciation of 
the loyalty and co-operation of the staff, which, of course, meant 
every man and woman in the company’s employ, and his own 
appreciation of the splendid work of his co-directors. 

The report and accounts were approved and a dividend of 25 per 
cent., less income-tax, on the ordinary share capital was declared 
payable. The auditors were re-elected and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, and staff brought the proceedings to a close. 





(Continued from page 139) 


The decision of the co-operating pro- 
ducers to increase their quotas from 
95 per cent. to 105 per cent. of 
standard tonnages from October 15th 
is discussed on page 136. 


* 


Tin. — The improvement in the 
position on the tin market was also due 
to increased industrial activity in the 
United States, and as present quotas are 
well below current requirements, a re- 
vival of normal purchases would have a 
strengthening effect on prices. The 
standard cash price improved by £8 5s. 
per ton during the week and closed at 
£205 5s. per ton on Wednesday. Al- 
though the lower limit of the buffer 
pool scheme has been passed it is not 
expected that the pool will sell. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Both markets 
benefited from the strength of other 
metals and lead rose by £1 to close at 
£16 1s. 3d. per ton, while spelter gained 
18s. 9d., closing at £14 18s. 9d. on 
Wednesday. Spelter was supported by 
favourable September statistics from 
the United States. Stocks declined to 
130,700 short tons on September 30th, 
compared with 143,377 short tons a 
month earlier, Output at about 32,000 
short tons showed little change, but de- 
liveries, which increased from 36,507 
Short tons in August to 43,582 short 


tons in September, reached their highest 
level since September, 1937. 


Grains 


ALL descriptions of wheat were freely 
offered and prices generally were lower. 
The important mid-season crops of the 
Southern Hemisphere are now in- 
fluencing the trend of international 
prices. Complaints of damage by 
drought are being received from 
Australia, but in Argentina the crop 
outlook is very satisfactory. 


Maize prices have continued their 
downward course. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—With the end of the 
period for which provision prices were 
stabilised most commodities have been 
marked down slightly. Meat prices are 
also lower on _ week, though bacon 
prices were unchanged, and were 
dearer. Demand for most aanaiedines 
was steady. 


* 


Colonial Produce. —Tea prices 
were all lower on the week, though 
there was a firmer tendency towards the 
end of the period, when demand was 
Strong. Coffee and cocoa markets were 
= ; Sugar prices are lower on the 


Fruit and Vegetables..—Trade in 
potatoes at the Borough was slow, with 
supplies plentiful and prices slightly 
easier. In other vegetables and fruit 
trade was brighter with prices un- 
changed or a little higher, 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils.—Business is re- 
covering only slowly from recent un- 
settled conditions. Demand for linseed 
is small and mainly for Calcutta. Better 
offers by Argentine shippers are assist- 
ing demand, but about 300,000 tons of 
the crop remains for sale before mid- 
December, when the new crop is ¢x- 
Pected to be ready for export. Vegetable 
oils are in fair demand and steady; lin- 
seed is unchanged on the week and 
cotton oil easier. Buyers are covering 
only immediate requirements. Demand 
for oilcakes continues to improve. 


* 


Rubber.—There has been no very 
marked activity on the rubber market 
during the week, but the trend on 
balance has been upward. There was 4 
considerable number of trade inquiries 
and a slight revival of speculative in- 
terest in the more distant positions on 
Monday. The buyers’ price of standard 
sheet on the spot closed at 8#d. per Ib. 
on Wednesday, an advance of vd. 
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The British West Indies 


We present below a series of charts on the British West Indies, which should be read in conjunction with the leading article on page 104. 
The figures of revenue and expenditure and sugar exports refer to British Honduras and Guiana as well as to Britain’s insular possessions 
in the West Indies. The diagrams in the upper panel relate to 1936. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended October 8, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was {£18,399,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £37,023,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £184,916,000, against a deficit of 
£ 112,380,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue Esti April 1,, April 1 _— cow 
Sti 1937, to 1938, © Gr” | “Oct 
1938.39 Oct. 9, | Oct.8,/ “g* | “g 
, 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax +341150 61,505 63,073 7,172 7,709 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 6,900 8,710 190 310 
Estate, etc., | } | i 
Duties ... | 88,000 48,730 38,960 1,710 1,340 
Stamps ... | 24,000 10,610 9,770, 510 ... 
J | 20,000' ... | 7,250 ... | 430 
Other In. j | 
Rev. Duties 1,250 150 590 


a | TT 


227,950 117,132 117,980 6,069 6,333 
116,150. 56,800 57,400 


Custorns ... 
BREED .cccce 
Total Cust. i \ 

and Excise 344,100 173,932 175,380 7,769 8,133 


———SS 





Motor Duties! 36,000 8,748 8,643, 139 139 
P.O. (Net | ' | 
Receipt) | 8,670 5,610 4,040Dr 50 100 

P.O. Fund.. I es a a, 
CrownLands 1,330 640 630... 
Rec. from | | 

Sun. Loans 5,250 3,454 3,962 49 37 
Misc. Rec... | 10,500 7,895 3,605 1,823 201 
Total Ordin- | | | 

ary Revenue 944,650 328,174 324,613 19,312 18,399 

Sevr-BaL. | 

REVENUE 
Post Office 

and Broad- | 

casting* ... | 80,442) 37,290 39,060, 1,400 1,250 


_ Total... 1025092 365,464 363,673 20,712) 19,649 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | ~ 





| Bsti- April 1, April 1, 9 days; 8 days 
| mneee _. - — to — — 
: t.9, Oct. 8, | Oct. 9, Oct. 8, 
1938-39, "1937" 1938 | 1937) 1938 
ORDINARY ' 
EXPEND. | 
Int, & Man. | | 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 125,166, 126,322) 17,077) 17,271 
Payments to | | 
N. Ireland 8,900; 3,673, 3,970; 257) 277 
Other Cons. | | 
Fund Serv. | 5,239 1,886 1,416 221) 3 


—————— 


Total... | 244,139 130,725 131,708 17,555 17,551 
Supply Serv. +702409 309,829 377,821, 15,601 19,472 


i 
Total Ordy. | | | 
Expend. ... §946548 440,554) 509,529, 33,156, 37,023 




















Secr-Bar. | | 
EXPEND. 

P.O. and 

Broadcast- | 
ing Votes 80,442 37,290) os 1,400, 1,250 
___ Total... '1026990' 477,844 548,589 34,556 38,273 
* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Bededing Pest 0 and Broadcasting and 

£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 


+ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supolementery Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase un Eire Act and 
er IsO000). revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£144,786 to £2,707,660, the other opera- 
tions for the 8 days (as shown below, but 
excluding £399,000 issued to sinking funds) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£19,168,000 to about £8,330 millions. 


EIGHT DAYS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES IN Dzst 
Treasury Bills ..... 16,717 





Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Certs. 





Bk. England Adv. 4,000 Po. STs (Mon. 500 
Public Dept. Adv. 150 | N. Atl. Shipping - 35 
Land Settlement 6 | Tithe Act ............ 920 

20,873 1,705 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to October 8, 1938, are 
shown below :— 

(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 509,529 , Ordinary Rev. ... 324,613 


Increase in bals... 344 | Eire receipts* .... 10, 
Gross borr. 180,670 


ss 
Sinkg. Fds. 5,410 
Net borrowing ... 175,260 


509,873 509,873 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Bire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 





























(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury 
Bills Means 
as Total Float. 
Date | | Float-| “ing 
| Bank | Seb Assets 
| Ten-| + Public, of | Debt 
| der ap Depts. Eng- | 
pert) Ot eer 
Oct. 9 | 581-0; 297-3 41-8 3.5 | 923-3, 339-1 | 
Dec. 31, 889-7" 39°4 | 55-7 |984-9/ ...* 
1938 | | | 
June 30 851-0* | 42-4) 41-5 934-9) ...* 
July 9% | 573-0) 298-3) 43-1 | ... | 914-5) 341-4 | 
» 16 568-0 302-3 40-7} ... | 911-1) 343-0 
” 23 568-0 304-1| 37-2 | 2. |909-4! 341-3 | 
» 30 | 565-0 309-1! 46°6 |... |920°7) 355-7 | 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1, 44°2| .. |924:3) 364°3 
» 13 555-0 303-4) 44-1) .., |902-5 347-5 | 
” 20 555-0 296-2) 41-9 | 11. |893-1 | 338-1 
» 27 555-C 2940 45°7/| ... | 894-7 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316-9/ 44-1 | ... [911-0 361-0 
» 10 545-0 324-2, 46-0} ... (915-1, 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 334-5 | 48-2 | 919-7) 382-7 
» 24 | 526-0 345-5 49-8 | ... [921-3 395-3 
” 30 | 883-4* | 49-2 j eee 932-6 ale 
Oct. 8 521-:0| 379-1) 49-3 | 4-0 (953-4 428-4 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 


ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
enone to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
te floating assets. 
TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 





Amount Per 
Cent. 
| Average | Allotted 











Date of | Rate at 
a , rs at 
‘ F Offered: Applied) anored ‘ a. 
| Rate 
1937 | | d. | 
ct. | 50-0 | 81-7 | 50-0 10 9-43 58 
Dec. 31 | 50:0 | 80°5 | 50-0 [10 11-59! 47 
1938 | 
July 1 45-0 | 84-8 | 45-0 (10 5-33) 40 
» 8! 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 10 5-43) 40 
» 15) 45-0 | 90-7 | 45°0 10 5:21, 37 
» 22!) 45°0 | 88-3 | 42-0 10 5:03 32 
» 29. 40-0 | 82:4 | 40-0 [10 1-90 58 
Aug. 5 35°0 | 78-6 | 35-0 10 1-80, 40 
» 12 30-0 | 76-8 | 30-0 10 1-50 30 
» «6©«19 35-0 | 82:2 | 35-0 10 1-51, 32 
~» 26 40-0 | 87-6 40-0 10 1-53) 36 
Sept. 2| 45-0 | 74-6 | 45-0 10 5-87 37 
« 9 | 45-0 | 63-1 | 42-0 (11 11-02 60 
» 16| 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10-75 66 
» 23; 40-0 | 58-2 | 40-0 119 7-07 62 
» 30| 45-0 68-8 | 45-0 25 1-42 48 
Oct. 7/ 50-0 | 71-6 | 50:0 14 3-44 60 
Bills are paid for during following week, on an 
working day at aqgicent» option. When acrmeal 
length is 92 days, 


ills = for Saturilay are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, 9 those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On October 7th applications at £99 16s, 4d, 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 60 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Dpeticetions for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 

16s. 5d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 

50-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on October 14th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Sales in | Number | Purchase 
eens isstt ... | 23,544,582 | 17,658,436 
gy SP 2% 1938 ws | 23,716,528 | 17,787,395 

ick: | BR | Soe 


—_—_——— 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 12, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 





In circultn, 496,381,790 | Other — t. 
In Bnkg. De- rities ...188,717,357 
partment ... 30,032,483 | Other Secs.... 256,450 
Silver coin ... 11,093 

Amt. of Fid. 
a one ans 200,000,000 

Gold Coin 

ullion ...... 326,414,27 
526,414,273 526,414,273 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props. capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ...114,531,164 


PE ceekeente 3,097,764 | Other Secs. ————— 
Public Deps.* 28,267,261 Discs. etc. ... 9,554,095 
Other Deps. :——-——— Securities ... 21,853,445 
Bankers ...... 94,858,900 a 
Other Accs. 36,579,333 31,407,540 
—————— | Notes ......... 30,032,483 

131,438,233 | Gold & Silver 
i petbénbie 1,385,071 





177,356,258 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


177,356,253 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 








(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Depa Ot 12, oT 
Both ruments ’ { 

1938 | Last | Last 

| Week | Year 

Comemen Liasriitiss | 4 
Note circulation ......... 496,382 — 9,402 + 6,523 
Deposits : Public ..... . | 28,267 + 16,212 + 2,208 
Bankers’....... | 94,859 — 14,844 + 1,938 
Others.......6. | 36,579 — 562 4 166 
Total outside liabilities | 656,087 — 8,596 + 10,835 
i 17,651 +- 22—- 15 








Capital and rest ....... eo 
COMBINED ASSETS —— 
Govt. debt and securities! 314,264 — 7,525 + 9,707 


Discounts and advances 9,554— 651+ 306 
Other securities ......... 22,110 — 439 + 1,093 
Silver coin in issue dept.’ 11) Same L 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,799 + 41 — 345 

RESERVES (eee ——— 


Res. of notes & coin in 

banking department... 

Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 

(a) Bankg. dept. only 

(“ proportion ”*) 

(b) Gold stocks to de- 

posits and notes 

(“reserve ratio”) | 50°0%'+ 0°7%) 


5 
51,418 + aA - 6,350 


196%) + 5:8%) - 50% 
09°" 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


















(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct 
13 | 21 | 28 4 | 2 
tA andi ceM at sail iclen i 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ, | 489-9) 479-2) 500-9} 505-8) 496 4 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept.. 36:5} 47-2} 25-5| 20-6 309 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... | 199-4) 199-3; 199-4) 199-9 1997 
Other secs. ... 0-6 0-6 0:5} O11; 03 
id wsecseeeee | 326°4) 326 i 326-4) 326-4) 3264 
ii 18-4) 21-5} 12-1) 283 
92-9) 100-9, 99-9} 109-7, 94.8 
36-41 39-4) 40-2) 37-1) 366 
155-4) 158-7] 151-6) 158-9] 159°7 
105-1 8} 121-9) 1145 
9-2 -3, 10-2) 95 
eee 20-5, 8} 22-5) 21-9 
Total ........+. | 134-8) 1 -Q| 154°6, 145-9 
Banking dept. 
TOSETVE......0008 38-3 22: 31:4 
oe ° 
° » | Ze 13-8) 196 
Reserve ratiot 709) #5 50.0 
t Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * this date, Government 


At 
debt was £11,015, 100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
\ £11,093 ; capital, 14,553,000 ; test, £3,097, 764. 





October | 


__ 


OVER‘ 
RI 


NOTE.—A return « 
in The Economis! 
return of the Bank 
appeared in The Ex 
Java, Jugoslavia, 
October Ist; Inte 
Reserve Reporting 
Estonia, Finland, ls 
of October 8th. 


U.S. FEDER/ 


“72 U.S.F.R. BANKS 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on_hat 
and due from Tre 
Total reserves ..++++ 
Total cash reserves 
Total bills discount 
Bills bt. in open 
Total bills on hand 
Industrial advances 
Total U.S. Govt. se 
Total bills and secs. 
Total resources .....+ 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in act 
Circulation ....++++ 
Aggregate of excess n 
bank res. over req 
Deposits — Memb 
bank reserve accot 
Govt. deposits ...... 
Total deposits ...... 
Cap. paid in and sur 
Total liabilities ...... 
Ratio of total res. 
deposit and F.R.n 
liabs. combined .. 
U.S.F.R. BANKS A} 
‘TREASURY COMBINI 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stoch 
Treasury and Nat. 
CUSTENCY ..0.ccccece 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulatios 
Treasury cash and 
__ posits with F.R. E 


NEW YORK 
BA) 


a 


Total gold reserves 
Total oilis discour 
Bills bt. in open n 
Total U.S. Govt. s 
Total bills and secu 
Deposits — Memt 
bank reserve acco 
Total res. to dep. 
Fed. Res. note 
_ bilities combined 


_ BANK OF 


ASSETS 


Gold 


Bought abro 
Advances on secur 
Thirty-day advance 
Loans to State wit! 

interest: (a) gen 
_(b) provisio ‘ 
Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund D 
her assets ......, 

_ LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulatio: 
Deposits: Public , 
rivate 
Other liabilities .... 
Gold reserve to ¢ 
_ liabilities... 
t Of which frs. 
whose permissible 





the 
Of which depstd. a 
es. in foreign cur 
Bills of exchange 
cheques ........, 
Silver and other 
Advances ......... 
Investments 
her assets 


+O eee wen ones 


her daily mat 
obligations contee 
Other liabilities ... 
Over of note circt 


NATIONAI 


ee 


OE sink 
Sliver and other c 
°reign excha: 
Bills and securitte 
dvances ee 
,  Liapruries 
Notes in circulat 
Deposits : Govt 


—____Other 
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OVERSEAS BANK , SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
RETURNS | eee _ Million £’s 
| 
| 


7 _ Million pengo 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
| Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | 


. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. 
rE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeare 8, 9, 30, 7, 30 ) 

“he Economist of May 28th last. The latest ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1038 
cn of the Banks of Danzig and of Portugal Metal reserve : 


Bills discounted : 


Gold coin and bullion | 22-94) 25-56 26-71) 26:92 
.ared in The Economist of Sept. 24th; Egypt, 
| 















vances on securities | 3,983 3,717 4,362| 3,988 | “ gold to cover gold liabilities.” Gold and goldexchange 16,148 16,963 17,001 17,118 


Clearing and other for. 


, : 7 Gold coin and bullio 84:1 8 8 . 
~ Jugoslavia, Lithuania and serway,, - I sceasceaninihinne 0-02) 0-03, 0-02) 0-03 Senienendunes. | 53-41 S50 gh 
ober ist; International Seeiomense, Xe a Foreign .......cceeeeee | 5°49 7-19! 6-98 6-63 Res. of token money ... 3-9 5:3 5-7) 2-0 
rve Reporting Members, Seestenee Zain 7 Investments ............ } 2°72) 1-72; 1°72) 1-72 Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 419-2) 398-8 397-6 567-3 
ain, Pistons, India, Latvia an a eee | eon seecesece | 10°76; 12-73 14-11) 13-43 Advances to Treasury | 112:3 150-1 193-5 192-8 
ctober 8th. - Ss LIABILITIES 
BANKS Notes in circulation ... | 16°39 16:83 18-44 17-58 | Notes in circul: 7 46-3 645-0 853- 
S. FEDERAL = Deposits: Government! 1:76 2:30 2:08 1:54 Gunns sncuanen, 40. vel ‘peels garter 
____ Million Sm Oa OAS pa Bankers’... 17-97, 22:27, 23:22 24-48 POSITS, CLC. ......cceee 196-6 176-0 202-5 164-1 
).S.F.R. BANKS ct. ; Sept. | + | . sh reserves to liabili- Cash certificates......... 92:9' 69-7, 69-7 . 
+ RESOURCES | om ais sate 1938 | _ ties to public ......... 57°7% 58-0% 156 -9%|57-1% — : nok 
> ; hand | 19 | | | = 7 oe “9: 
t condi. on hand | O27] 10,630 10,967 11,020 | BANK OF GE NA = BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
al TESETVES saeeeeeee 9,430) 11,019 11,344 11, | eid - | Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Sept. 
alcash reserves ... 294, 379; 367 363 Million paper pesos 18, 20, 10, 17, 
4) bills discounted 23) 7 7 : LL a hot ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
bk. in open oe. oe : 3] * Te | “ase | Se | FBS | Coin & bullion: Gold | 8010 501-3 501-3 501-3 
I bills on hand ... | > of ? > | her; 47°6 45:0 46:5, 49-2 
ystrial advances ... 20, 16 15) 16 Gold at foam | 4 wie rt 4 7 | Spec. fd. for for. exch. Doses 300-0 300-0 300-8 
al U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526) 2,564 2,564) 2,564 See oe rect ences 7. > :. So om | Discounts and advances | 640-0 508-9 516-4 510-8 
al bills and secs. ... | 2,572) 2,587) 2,587) 2,589 ee & foreign | 263 onl 101 116 | Government bonds ... | 584-3 1002-8 1365-8 1285-8 
al FeSOUFCES ....++00+ | 12,774 14,475) 14,679 14,716 Pa ay ay, Ee | Agencies’ accounts ... | 123-3 145-6 134-6 130-0 
LIABILITIES heen ring *| ae 1191119 119 | LIABILITIES 
. notes in actual | ioe Sponenssivuoncnpeny | Notes issued ............ 1467-5 1847-8 1905-6 1814°4 
Be a : 1} 4,263! 4,281 Treasury bonds ......... | 398 397| 397 397 | a > 
ce cancaas | iH, 99) 90] SO | | Devens Soren | 5558 2S 8 a 
a ees, ever Gauee. 990) 3,130) 3,020 3,050 | Notes wavescoresnenenngnee 1,125 1,077| 1,083 1,085 |) ————— i . oii 
as | | | } overnment deposits | | a 
mak reverve acount | 6,919, 8,425) 8,321 8,400 | Bank deposits pevseeerneee 402) 339/379, 378 | NETHERLANDS BANK 
| 9770! 703 | Certs. of participation | Wi . 
deposits “w""""" | q,460) 9,188) 9,437) 9,479 | — in Treasury bonds... | 373 306} 277, 290 | Million Glorine 
.paidinand surplus) 306; 309 309, 309 | Gold and for. exch. to ot ae veo Oct. | Sept. ; Oct. |; Oct. 
al liabilities ......... | 12,774, 14,475 14,679 14,716 | _ note and sight liabs. 91-0°, 86°4%,83°8° 85°3% | Pe 12, 3, 10, 
io of total res. to | | t On and trom June 30, 1938, the items “ gold at ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
eposit and F.R. note | | home, Extension of Exchange Fund” and“ gold | Gold .........cccccccecees 1290-8 1481-0 1481-0 1481-0 
abs. combined ...... 80+ 2% 82°3%'82°8% 82°8% | abroad and foreign exchange ” are amalgamated under | Silver ..............0eec0ee | 17:4 18-8 12-2) 13-9 
S.F.R. BANKS AND | one figure. — Es COGS ce ccciss } 9°6 9-3) 18-5} 18-5 
\EASURY COMBINED | Foreign bills ............ } Sl) 49 41) 4-0 
RESOURCES x... |12,7841 13,4211 13,8121 13,869 | NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA | “eseneemen | weed 208-9] cove s00-7 
netary gold Stock... 2 > > : ah in current account... | *8| 295-5) 297 2 
, J | Milli y L ATIE! | | 
a ee 2,601) 2,733 2,741, 2,744 _———_—_—————_ ne ; whe Notes in cleeuianion es | 849-1) 952-2/1141-2/1069-5 
LIABILITIES | SB" og ae ty Deposits : (a) Govt. ... | 150°5) 166-5 109-8) 127-2 
» = : } > ’ > > y eee | 538° )-7| 580-8) 629 
mgr ge pa a _— — ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | | —————(®) Other 3 700:7) 580:8! 629:8 
osits with F.R. Bks. | 3,717| 3,105, 3,579! 3,515 ge ole nen 1,834 ne 2,003) 2,003 | BANK OF POLAND 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE foreign currencies ... 399 640 597 649 Million zloty 
BANK.—AMillion $’s Discounts and advances | 1,437, 1,014) 1,153 1,186 | js aduaisaceateliinane P " 
en. ; i a ha Advances to Treasury | 3,523) 3,468) 3,468 3,468 | _— | —  y Sept. 
- | : - | . LIABILITIES > | ’ 20, 0, 
14, | 15, | 6 | 13, =| Reserves ..........sseeeees 1,208) 1,123) 1,191 1,191 | ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | Notes in circulation... | 2,950, 2,969) 2.951, 3,137 | Gold .o.cccccccceseees 431:0 448-0 441-5 437-2 
tal gold reserves ... |3573-0)4601 2 4682-7.4713°5 | Sight liabs. and deposits | 2,972 3,200] 3,331 3,224 | For. exch. and balances 35-1, 12:0 14:7) 13:4 
- oi pene 7S .‘2 a #: ee 2 Bills discounted ......... 572°6 " : 715-9 879 : 
Is bt. in open t. ‘ ' ' . | Loans against securities 29-6 6 41-1, 82: 
tal U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0, 780-1 815-4 815-4 NATIONAL BANK OF Treas. bills discounted | 48-2 39-7 58-2. 205-4 
tal bills and secures, | 745-4| 786-3 822-0 823-8 CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. Securities ameaaaets 135°8 127:7 127:8 128-3 
posits — Member- | | | — . - IABILITIES 
mank reserve account 3040-0 4131-114118-34161-8 | Ae) oe | | Notes in circulation .... 1044-8 1149-2 1149-0 1547-5 
Fed. Res. = tne | ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 eas ~— eee Ton 25:8 40:4 18:9 15-7 
ilities combined ... 84°4%% 867%, 86°4",, 86°5% lg gee 2,571) 2,653, 2,653 t 2,6 | _ (6) Others ............ 254:°7 208:3 242-0 165°5 
BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs foreign currencies... | 390 202 124 87 | . 
- Sc See Hae ”~| «Discounts and advances | 2,383 4,001, 5,709 6,030 | NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
| Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Srate notes debt | 2,014 2,005 .. 
| | State notes devt......... a ees see | a . 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1she 1938 She LiaBILITIES See Million lei - 
i ae Bs 55,808 55,808 _ Bank notesincirculatn. | 6,468) 8,087 7,301 8,115 Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
ies TLOLal Sela SE ITs 186d | DORCAS ....-.creccescsees | 170, 138 1,027, 433 1 is | 3 iD 

6 MMMM E CIEL. oes . i > > > | ~ - = = > > . > 
Bought abroad 792; 7265 726; 725 | + Of which Ke. 335,556 transferred to a new item | ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
| 
| 














urty-day advances ... 5 
ans to State without | — — BANK OF DENMARK exchange........... ... | 4,024 919 1,156! 1,292 
interest: (a) general | 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 NATIONAL Commercial bills ...... 6,328 8,089 9,448 9,690 
( provisional ...... | 26,918 40,134 +50134 +50134 Million kroner | Agric. & urban advacs, 2,047 1,907, 1,883, 1,884 
egouable di | | a a ee a su ills issued 
Sinking Pund Dept. 5,637 5,570, 5,570 5,570 Sept. | July | Aug. | Sept. ‘agnet hovees oncredits) 6,469 4,797 4,801) 4,802 
her assets ............ 4,375; 4,845, 5,224) 4,731 30, 31, | 31, 30, | State debt and adv. to 
LIABILITIES ea Pir Seat: ASSETS | 1937, 1938) 1938, 1938, Treasury..........+00: 5,619 5,601 5,601| 5,601 
tes in circulation ... | 90,991 102900'424428 118290 | Gold coin and bullion | 117-9 117°7 117°7 117-7 | Secs. and participatns. 957 1,669 1,706) 1,744 
"posits : Public eaue | 23172 2,528 ane25 2,862 | Foreign bills & balances | 27-5) 95-2 109-3 111-1 | ana | 97 305. 30,457/ 31.012! 31,257 
078: t Jotes in circ wn 1 012) 31,: 
her liabilities - ok eS 08 ei a oee a en Casts 196-2 281-8 290°9 293°6 Other sight liabilities... 12,390 12,004 12,659) 12,668 
old reserve to sight | | i+ . | Emergency fund ...... 115-4, 79-7, 69-6 70-3 | Long-term liabilities... 3,686 3,601 3,95€, 4,007 
abilities... 50 -6% 45-9% 38-°3% 39°3% | Advances to Treasury 102'8 20:7) 26:7 109-9 
t Of which frs. millions under ae LIABILITIES N.—Milli no 
ose permissible limit is te illions under Conventions | woes in circulation ... | 385:0 403:3 396°6 428°8 | BANK OF SWEDE Million kro . 
€ mit is frs. 30,000 millions. Deposits ..........s0s0000 | 58-9 77-0 101-7) 149-2 | ~~~ | Oct. Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
REICHSBANK Foreign liabilities ......| 22:1 2-8 1:9 4:1 | a | sae | 12 | alae 
Million Reichsmarks . an — AssETS 37 8 1938 1938 
| Oct. "| Sept. | Sept. ; Oct.” BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae | Gehd S000 omnes | Wan ana Ss-0 tae 
: | | pa sennee Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. | “"" Foreign | 42:9. 41-1 32:8 30-4 
old aa td | 1996 | 1938 | 1938 5. 5. - 15, | Gold abroad not in gold | 
‘which depstd: abroad} 20-1] feck iocel ioe ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 | reserve cseseseseeeses | 68°5 95-7 110-7 130-8 
Is of rege currencs.| 5-9) §5-4| 6-0} 5-7 | Goldandgoldexchange| 3,277 3,301) 3271) 3,202 | Balances with foreign | 283-01 205-5| 478-5! 405-9 
cheques nee and | eS, | 586 657 679 684 | BillspayableinSweden | 12:8 11-6 12-2 12-7 
Wer and ctber ei’? 9285: 4/6378-1.8174-4.7337-4 | a | 4,538! 6,783, 7,215 7,507 | Bills payable abroad... 6938, 511-2 411-5 416-0 
erent Be Be | State debt cesessseentee | 3,850 3,763 3,782 3,783 | Advances assoc 23:4 22-6 25-6 26-4 
eee : ' LITIES LIABILITIES | 
her enone alae | ons. ois. Genee alee. N Saukodeten | 6,618 6,529 6,872 6,960 | Notes in circulation ...  885°8 933-2,1083-4 1004:2 
LiaBIities POO SAS GNSO-7 1800-7 Dep. and current accts. | 5,535 7,900 7,942 8,052 | Deposits: Government 139-4 255-9 247-5 239-9 
POEUN onicictsncesnaiuiah | 493-0 514-4 514-4 514- Foreégn exch. liabilities | 126) 213 172' 197 Com. banks 7530 627°5 678 2 721:4 
otes in j |oi@4 514-4 514-4 | = Other ...... 8-8) 28 2:9 43 
on duly’ capi [095 -Sjeee9 -719029-5 7540:9 z —_—- , 
Gea |meseeerasrs| NC ae  Seeeeee nae 
D teeeenees | ‘0 . 7 . i ion ri 8 iaiRicies 
NATIONS 1:50 1-14% 0-96% 1°01% — eae a ha ba ie a Million francs 
“RETICQHITu 7 ae Oct. | Sept. Sept. Oct. 
a psars | 1888, 18, | 19818 Tae | coe | | se 
Ne | 312-4 312-5 312-6 4312-6 | ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 
Sept. PO A. | Sete, essen wnesncnceseee | 405-7, 405-7, 405°74405-7 | Gold .......cc.sccseseeees 2530:9|2846-9 2850-8 2850°8 
a. | 2 | | 6. | Siver. ee | 276° -6 238-9 247-4 | Foreign exchange ...... 474-3) 374-0 306-4 311-0 
ASSETS 1 » | .& =| Discounts ... .. | 276-8 251 ia ; | O-3} 11-0 131-3 110-4 
oe 938 | 1938 1938 1938 | Public departments ... | 666°4 682:1 682-6 691-1 Discounts, a | 25-81 20-41 31-51 26-8 
Iver and other coin... =e or var” — | Other debit balances... | 654°4 665-8 665°8 669°4 | Advances sesessencecnsce | FRO) 98-9] 94-7 98-7 
reign exchange, etc. LIABILITIES oe secnses 
ie and securittes He onal — a Notes in circulation ... | 768-1 ae ret a stint ian _. 4413-7 1545-6 1933-0.1803-4 
OS incetcaicar, 58} 179 65 | Public departments ... | 496°2, 500 1038-0 1002-8 | Deposits .............0- 1613-8 1775°5 1465-1 1565-2 
ores stABULITIES | Other credit balances _ 1039-3 1038-0 10: 2°é Deposits .... ee eee 
, ite egulation 501; 5,100 4,853 d on London pri df i i N.B.—Exchange qualisation Fu 
: B— prices an sterling in : . ; andi 
a we oan, ” Rae Beg ay tal. value is;  $418,409,000 rials; | included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 





1 
——ther_.... 23) 209! 165! 317 | ‘$378,250,000 rials. 538,583,653 frs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 











LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
a ee aa ae 1 tsi. 
| Month of September | Wednesday | “Fanuary 1 to 
—— — - — aw a — 
| 
\Change\Oct. 13,'Oct | Oct. 13, | Oct. 12, 
|, snr | 1938 eng 1937 | 18" | 1937 ot 1938 
lh a ns a 
’ | | } 
Number of | | 
we. days | Beiséaig¢ 6 | 6 239 240 
ria ‘2,731,208 2,811,089 + 2 9 716,151) 608,798 29, 149,682) 26,438, 356 
Metropolitan ... | 157,067 148,471 — 5-5 41,037 41,337, 1,704,754 1,628,476 
Country ......... 208'533 275.728 — 7-6 74,837, 77,536 2,993,208, 2,884,005 
Beat icc 3,186,808 3,235,288. + 1-5 832,025, 727,671/33, 847,644, 30,950,837 





t Based on average working es 





PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
~vscansiitetietldticledll i ES ES 
Month of September | Week ended | Agsregate 





Change | Oct. 9, Oct. 8, | Oct. 9, | Oct. 8, 
1937 | 1938 1 't | «1937'| 1938°| 1937°| 1938 


Ne. of working , | 





days :-— | 26 26 % » i? 237 238 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,744 7,817 —19-7 | 2,399 | 2,743 | 105,377 | 93,502 
BRADFORD . 3,708 2,887 —22-1| 927) 892) 41,987| 31,424 
BRISTOL......... | 5,446 5,247 — 3-6) 1,386, 1,355 51,608 | 50,491 
hs sachicaticts 3,588 3,245 — 9-5! 1,036 920) 36,733 | 33,527 
LEEDS . 3,929 | 3,540 — 99 ‘832 1,037| 40,648 | 38,267 
LEICESTER . 3,113 2,733 —12-2| 722 ‘808! 30,400 27.927 
LIVERPOOL. 25,894 20,745 —19-8 | 6,468 5,046 280,255 | 208,570 
MANCHESTER | 43,404 , 34,405 ~20-7 11,033 10,786 443,540 368.433 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,297 5,634 —10-5 1,517 1,818 | 59,548 60.401 
NOTTINGHAM | 1,869 1848 — 11 7476 ‘613! 20,747! 19,835 
SHEFFIELD ....| 4,264 3,802 —10-8 1,094 1,781 | 44,231 | 43,488 


Total: 11 Towns (111,256 91,903 —17-3 27,890 27,799 |1,155, 074 975,865 


DUBLIN ......... se oes ooo | 6,740 6,599 [aaeeaS 255,301f 


t Based on average working day. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


a 

















| Oct. 6, Oct. 7,, Oct. 8, Oct.10, Oct. 11,/Oct. 12,'0ct. 13, 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 , 1938 1938 1938 
ai i a te aaa ' 
Bank rate (changed | % | % | 9 % | o 
from 212° June 30, | Be Se * +‘ 
ee lier eee ke 2 . 45 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount i 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 58 MQ ae a 9 
3 months’ do. ...... Lig—Sq | Lig | Liyg—5y Lig Lis Lig { 3 
4 months’ do. ...... 13i¢—Tg | 3g-13;6 | 3g-131g dg | lig liyg | 13 6-7 
6 months’ do. ...... 7g-1 73-1 7g-1 73-1 T3-1 Lo 5 
Discount Treasury Bills | | | 
REE cscecsesoess 96-53 6 i he 916 6 %Q 916-53 
ee * eee | 5g ilig lig | Alig 1lig lig LLig—34 
Loans—Day-to-day... | 12-1 | Ig-1 j tek | le-ke | ded lel lp=1 
EEE cniaetdccsactindes } 4e-k | lek | Ipnk lpo-1 lo-1 Ip~1 lp=1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk.| 12 | Ip | ly Ip ly ly lg 
Discount houses at call ie! 2 ee lg lp lo i. 
PRUE cachecsate..: |} 3g Bg CU] 4 P 








Comparison with previous weeks 


1" ‘alti G 1 

















Trade Bills 
Short | meeeiectnintliiacdet ities timid eal 
Loans| | an EP Fadi 
poe Menthe} 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
| 
1938 | % % % % % % % 
Sept.5... | lo-k | Uyg-7g | lSy6-1 i 2-2l2 2ig—2lp | 2lp-3 
x 22.. | Io-k | Te-ldy6 I-Lig Lig-Ll, 2-212 214-215 212-3 
» 29... | lo=l 15,4 214 219-254 3-3lo 3-3l2 | 3lp-33, 
Oct. 6... | lo-h | lig—3g Sige 7-1 2-21 234-3 | 215-3 
» 13... | le-1 34 1316-78 1 2-3 254-3ly 3-3ly 
ea dhcadilin Miitlhiisibedtepslegittinidat biting sDincnaniieteliachsiaas fa 
NEW YORK 


The ives Trust Company cables the following money ee rates in 


New 
Oct. 13, Sept. 14, 21, 
1937 1938 "i = 1938 » S58” 
% % % % 
Ce GY iiakemmminneee 1 1 1 t 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
OUTED. cikekdnihedhitenkacten Illy lly 1 lly ll, lly 
Bank acceptances :— ing Rates————___________ 
a ee dys. lo ly lp ly lg ly 
_ Non-mem. 90 dys. lp Ip ly ly ly ly 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. i 1 1 1 1 1 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
__ Range ot the am business) 


i 

Par of | 

London on Exch. | 
per £ 1 


$4-8625 I 7834- | 78- l42 7534- 4. 75- 4 a 4° 73!,. 


| 
Oct. 7, | Oct.8, | Oct. 10, | Oct. ae 12, Oct. 3 
1938 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 | 193° 


New York, §... 
7834! 7814) 7654: 7454 
Montreal, $...} 4° 8625, 4: 82-84. le: os \4: ar 79- x 731. 4-71-79 
} | ‘9 
Paris, Fr. 124-21 |17873- |17873- |17873- [178139 1781>- 178>5- 
179lig 17916 «3=—1 79116 179li¢. “179 Lig 
Brussels, Bel... | 35:00a 28-34-44'28-27-32.28- — 09-16 28: 05-11 27-98- 


28 08 
91-911 | 9054-91 | 903¢-7g | 901g-5 90-901, 897 9-901, 
Milan, L. ... | 92°464 | 91.30; | 91-301 | 90-651 | 90-30: | 90-30: 9005 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2217 20:99- |20:97- |20-90- |20-92- |20:91-95 20-89-93 
21-09 21-01! 21-00 98 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst'd'm, Fi, | 12-107 | 8 80-83 878-81 | 8-76-80 | 8:°75-77 | 8°74-76 8 69. 


TAL 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 I. 93- 11:°90- (11°85-95 11-84-90 11-83-88 11-78-89 
12:00; 12-00 


Registered 
ae «4 te '531-5819 54-59 | 55-60 | 55-60 5412-59!) 541,-59); 
Br. India Rup. | ti8d. _|172932- cr |1729525 17s |B 72%52— 17235 
31391 32 32 139 Sly 
i , 
Hong K o ita? -  |L4%g— | 14%q— 4 %g— i 4Tg- 147 - 
aes = 7 151, . 151g 151g | 151g 15lg 15g 
Shanghai, $... | ¢ . | 754-8341 | 734~5al Biel ee | 7s-8i4l 7) Ble Al 
Rio, Mil. ...... 5+899d.! 215,g*m | 212)¢*m m | *m | 3*m 
” t 18- -90- 118° 90— |18- 90- 18:90- 18:°90- 18-92- 


B. Aires, $ ... 45< | 19-00g 19-00 19-00 19:00g 19:00g 19 02g 
. 7 16-12h', 16: in| 16-12h" 16-12h 16°12h 16 :12h 

Valparaiso, $.. 40 | 12ke() | 12ke(Z) | L2ke() Del) | Lale(/) 1 2le(/ 
a ey > t51d. 191>-201> 191>—201 1919-201 1919-2012 1912-2012 191-20) 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 2212-2312 2212-2312 2212-2312 2212-2312 2212-231) 2219-23) 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 Unq’t 4 Unq’t’d |) Unq’t’d Ung’t’'d Unq’t’d Ung’t'd 
Manila, Pes.... |¢24-66d. 2412-25 | 2410-25 | 2412-25 | 2412-25 241-25 25-2553 
Moscow, Rbls. | aaa 25 -4459—- '25-3454— 25-28lg- 25- 191- 25 -801g— 25 :09))- 
| __-4558 3553) 295g 201g 807g_—si0 


Usance: FT: T. Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso 90 days). * Sellers. t¢ Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235lz0 since d devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 —s., (h) Av remittance rate lor 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges 


a 








Par of Oct. 1 Oct. 13, 
London on — Ce. & i 1938 











—— »~277 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 2261-227 226! 2-227 2261-22 
100-2001!) 
Madrid, Pt. ......ssss00ee: 25-22,{| 1 | Ee) 
isbon, 110 10979-11053 10975-1105, 10975-1105 
Budapest, Pen. 27-82 24-2415 2379-2453 asieowe 
Prague, Kc $16419§ 138-140 137-139 ed 
Danzig, Gul. 25-00 2539-73 25-2512 a= 
Warsaw, ZL 48 2533-73 25-251» 25-25) 
Riga, Lat............ 25-22l2 | 2434-253, 2434-2554 th 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 655-675 655-675 50-6? 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 { coi. ook 600k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276-32 208-218 207-217 207-217 
Kovno, Lit. .......0c0000- 48-66 2734-2854 2717-281 
Sofia, Lev. .......cscceees 673-66 330-410 380-410 380-410, 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ......... | 18-159 | 1754~185, 1734-1854 17 *} 
IIL steenihemenanen 18-159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 9: 
Stockholm, Kr, ......... | 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... | 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 | 22-35-4 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 971 9733-53 9759-58 9753~ . 
ROM anpeqreanetengs 24°5 1315jg-14lig | 13i5;9-144i6 | 13!oi0- Bs 
Singapore, $ .........+4 28d. a 27136-28116 271516- 29°16 
SI ie. unedéddiontnncnd 12-11 8°77-81 8 - 7310-7612 8-67-70 : 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | t21-82d. | 22li6-5i6 221;6-516 216-16 


~ Usance: T. 2 except t Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + t Pence per “unit of loa 
currency. § Per, 197: 105)¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. = 
for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement 
(&) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing q quotations) 


Oct. 7, | Oct. 8, | ce. 10, | ove. 12, 11, | Oct. 12, | Oct. 13 






















London on 1938 | 1938" | 1938." | 1938"| 1938 1938 
Per£{ | Perr£ | Perg£ | Perg£ | Perg | Perk 
rere 1) ?  & | &) () | 
New York, Tig 16 ih tere ne 3q—5g gq 
cent. Llg-7g | lg) | Llp-he 
L1g-1 we uty B9g—1e | 17-153 | Zio 
(d) @ | @ | @ | @ |.@ 
7 21g-25g 2, i, | tie | ae 
Paris, trancs< | 2 3lo-4 | 35g-41g 3lo—334 35g-35¢ | 24-3 2? a3 
51g-55_ | 51-6 | 5-585 








Amsterdam, ih, @ (9) nih, ni, bang, FO 
cent, Zlp—1lp | 2ig-1ig | 2ie-dip | Setlp | Sela | 354-2 
B1q-21q | B1g-214  31g—Zlg | Big-2lq | 354-254 ore. 
| @ (d) (d) (d) @. 
Brussels, 2-4 1-3 1-3 pas’ st 
cent. 7-10 46 3-5 1-3 10-14 
14-18 oe Te aes SO 
) (p) (p) 
Geneva, ee 4-2 
cent. 








a In | 4)o-454 
454-5 | 453-4 3 ek nol 





October 


-_-- 


New York on | 


London :—* _ | 
60 days ... | 
Cables ... 7.) 
Demand... 

Paris, Fr. ... 

Brussels, Bel. 

Switz’I'd. Fr. 

Italy, Lira ... 

Berlin, Mk. ... 

Vienna, Sch, 


M’ soot Can. $1 
Yo’hama, Yen 
Shanghai, $ 

B. Aires, Peso 
Rio, Ms. ¢ ... 


U: 





Average We 
Septem! 


As: 
Coin, bank 
balances w 
of England 
Balances witt 
in course 
on other B 
Britain anc 
Items in tran 
Money at c 
notice 
Bills discoun: 
Investments 
Advances to | 
other accor 
Liabilities of 
acceptance 
ments, etc. 
Bank premist 
Investments 
banks an 
companies 


Ratio of cas 
deposit ai 
counts 


LIAI 
Capital paid 
Reserve func 
Current, dey 
accounts 
Acceptances. 
ee 
Notes in cir 
Reduction of 
account ., 


Anglo-Ir 
utput in I. 
otal outpr 
5,962,000 to 
Anglo-E, 
Output for 
The At 
Production, 
€striction 
Teasons pre 
British 
Total Outpt 
12,331 bar 


Output wee 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 




















NEW YORK | ee Week ended October 13, 1938 
- " ae fey a — ee ? 2 oe | a Imports Exports — 
| Parof | Oct. 6, | Oct. 7- Oct. 8 | Oct. 10, Oct. 11, | tae eA , 
re ; : ) 10, Oct. 11, Oct. 12, | : 
ree A. ~ 1938° | 1938 | 1938 1938S 1938°| 1938 | = | a To Bullion | Coin 
. fala enemas ns + —- Diese e - Oo ae ae Lo GoLp : 
London:—* _ | Old Par | 4 , | | British S. Africa ...| 68,653... Ei f, — 
00 days...) 4°8666 | 4-7925;0 4-772%30, 4-772%30 4-75147 4-742%0 | British E. Africa :..| 42,7801 <.. | Channel Iuiands” | iioten — 
Cables... » New Par 4:00l4 4° 7816 | $70 4°7573 | 4-756 | Germany  .......0+00 422,254... SEED ...cccsesees a 264,530 
Demand... 8: 2397) sae 4-718 $- Tats 4°7534 | 4°755i¢ BIE acvasnctssceces | 606,566 3,529 Belgium ............ 208,488 ° 
Paris, Fr. ... 6°63 be os 2 ss 2 Ro 2:°657g Belgium jamaataasnnsibeie 8,952 a ae aoe 35.949 
Brussels, Bet | 32.67 22-80. (22-79 [22-79lp 22-74 2o-Tale AE anes aia] 1583701 Oe essa? 46,991 
wi . Fr. ‘ : 2 . eee J 7 ° 
Italy, Lira... 8-91 5- 2614 5 +2614 52614 5:2614 5-261, > WOE Paes ianceccicccséce 9,837,351 = 
Berlin, Mk. .. | 40°33 40-05 40-0512 40-06 45-05 45-05 Total* ......... 7,176,415 167,199 Total* ...... 10,196,277 351,627 
1enna, b ° eee eae | eee eee | eee j j 
Madrid, Pt.... | 32°67 |... Bae Bo ea w» | 4. | Markets | SILVER | SILVER 
Amst’d’m Gldr 68:06 54:41 54°38 54°36 54-31 54°30 | closed | British S. Africa | 89 we | Aden & Depen’cies ed 22.742 
Cop'h gn. Kr. 21-44 «(21°36 21°36 21252123 | Hong Kong ......... | 14,440 ... | Bombay & other | og 
Oslo, r. ... » 145°374 24:12 (24°05 24°05 23:92 23-90 CPOE cccccveseces 8,855 wa EP oicaainesacs | 108,920 
Sv’h’im, Kr. 24:73 2465 «= 24°65 24-5212 24-50 | Holland ............... By 163, Norway ............ | 2,581 
Athens, Dr... 1°29 | 0-88%g | 0-88 0-88 0-871. 0-87%¢ | Eh dietesenioets | 10,400... Denmark............ 4,495 
M'treal, Can. $ 169°31 99°310 99°150 99°150 99-125 99-125 ee | 2,805 june CSETERRMY..scc0cceees 8,530 
Yo’hama, Yen 84°40 28:00 27°92 27-92 27-80 27-77 Switzerland ......... ot gah 38; Hungary ............ | 38,230 
Shanghai, $... one 16-80 16:70 16-70 16°65 16°65 We ne cebasdnetesses 56,775 
B. Aires, Peso ose 29°79 29-67 29 67 29-52 29-49 \ sceemenanensensanl aaa 
Rio, Ms.¢ ... 11°96 | 5:90 | 5:90 5:90 | 5:90 5-90 | 5 ait, | 32,407 412 Total* ...... 221,491 24,120 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official * Including other countries. 
(000’s omitted) 
| | | | National | 
West- Williams 


| | i 
Barclays — District Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins Midland National Provin- minster Deacon’s Aggre 
Average Weekly Balance a. adh he. Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank cial Bank Bank 


September, 1938 Limite Limited and Co. Limited Limited Limited Limited Bank Limi ve gate 
| | Limited imited Limited 


| | | 











ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Coin, bank notes and 

balances with the Bank 

of BAGG » incowciesntaaes | 44,430 | 1,794 8,376 3,174 | 39,881 9,702 | 51,217 3,189 | 32,577 | 35,825 3,760 | 233,925 
Balances with and cheques | | 

in course of collection 

on other Banks in Great | 

Britain and Ireland ...... 9,404 570 | 1,720 | 1,120 8,583 2,463 | 10,823 276 | 6,179 8,773 | 1,529! 51,440 
Items in transit ............ ols ad a ak 2,816 500 eee | tee | nee tt eee 3,316 
Money at call and short | | 

GUD snciscdeiccasenennes | 21,910 2,314 | 8,813 | 6,706 | 26,846 5,580 | 21,414 2,538 | 20,101 | 25,352 6,585 | 148,159 
Bills discounted ............ | 66,877 | 839 | 4,828 | 548 | 53,811 5,193 | 68,322 | 1,428 | 35,313 | 51,358 | 437 288,954 
UIION ceicinctecciinentiins 98,467 | 7,568 29,678 10,838 | 110,353 | 35,331 | 130,388 | 14,318 | 84,931 | 112,281 | 11,607 | 645,760 
Advances to customers and | | | 

other accounts ............ 199,538 | 10,646 | 30,043 | 8,826 | 163,258 | 42,787 |210,509 | 17,373 | 141,798 | 129,616 | 14,853 969,247 


Liabilities of customers for 


| 
| 
acceptances, endorse- | 





| 
| 
TR I oo 14,131 914 | 8,224 2,843 | 38,369 7,815 | 16,949 194 7,747 | 23,008 1,879 | 122,073 
Bank premises account ... 7,492 412 1,580 740 7,602 2,766 9,694 631 7,367 5,145 1,072 44,501 
Investments in affiliated | | | 
banks and subsidiary | | | 23,896 
COMPANIES .........ec0.000,e 6,990 3,525 | 7,874 | ove 2,514 2,993 | oa 23,896 





Ratio ef cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 














nabs. 24a 10-37 | 8-10 | 10:59 10-56 10-19 10:04 | 10-61 | 8-92 10°41 10-16 | 10-12 10 at 
ave Ligonmis | | 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,875 | 78,197 
‘apital paid up ......ese... 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 1,060 | 15,810| 4,160 | 15,159} 1,500| 9, 320 | 1,87 78, 
Reserve fund 677277777" 10,750 | 1,000 2.976 | 530 9,500 | 3,500 | 12,411 1,150 | 8,500; 9,320 800 | 60,437 
Current, deposit and other | | | : 
CNUs dt | 428,500 | 22,143 | 79,086 | 30,067 | 391,359 | 96,644 | 482,671 | 35,743 | 312,801 | 352,692 | 37,168 (2,268,874 
Acceptances, endorsements, | | 
1, sessional | 14,131 914 | 8,224 | 2,843 | 38,369 7,815 | 16,949 194 7,747 | 23,008 1,879 | 122,073 
Notes in circulation... aa ie eee ose 6 18 eee > ove 11 mer 1,395 
eduction of bank premises | 
CORTE 6... cdencdsvevegbdbas 7 i 





41,722 (2,531,271 


| | | 
ES | TT 


84 we se oe via’) [ne a 
469,239 25,057 | 93,262 | 34,795 5004 | 142,137 |527,190 | 39,947 | 338,527 | 394,351 | 


siadeipiaiial I tae s ; 


OIL OUTPUTS barrels ; September, 1938, 54,010 barrels; | purchased during September from other 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Ltd.— total shipments, September, 1938, 54,530 companies, 65,738 tons. 
, °° 








Output in Iran for Jul barrels. Trinidad Petroleum Development 
y, 1938, 695,000 tons. : 
Total output for first seven months 1938 British Burmah Petroleum.—Output Company, Ltd. — Output week ended 
5,962,000 . . September 24th : 56,188 barrels. Output 
A mew Sea. of crude oil for September, 1938: 46,736 ao* wads ended October 1, 1938, 58,665 
urna 0“Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— els. barrels. Output for September, 1938, 
Put for September, 22,647 tons. Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields, Ltd- 243,742 barrels. Deliveries for September, 
The Attock Oil Company, Ltd.— | —Well No. 168 was brought into production including purchased oil, 248,584 barrels. 


Production for Se initi for th d October 8, 1938 
ot ptember was 51,7 _ on September 19th. The initial flow forthe Output week ende ctober 8, ’ 
reeriction of production oe Seog first M hours was 340 barrels. The output 55,637 barrels. 
4sOns previously notified. for September was 64,958 barrels, making Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— the total output for the year 729,230 barsels, Output week to September 17, 1938, 
Total Sutput week ended September 24th: 35 compared with 670,767 barrels for the 1,342,061 barrels. Output for week ended 
12,331 oe vi previous year. October 1, 1938, was 1,349,797 barrels. 


trels. Total 
ended October Ist, 12,5 dn mag bs Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—Oil pro- Total output for week to October 8, 1938, 


Sutbut week to October 8, 1938, 11,944 duced during September, 52,556 tons; oil 1,311,882 barrels. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


~ Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts 
weeks 














week ended Oct. 9 ‘ eek 
(£7000) (£7000) om 
1 a Ss ls an - 
23 $3 %2 a3 BB ob | G8] Ze #3 | 3? 
25999 53 88) 82/33) 83103] 83 
BSS G9 hoes 88 SF) OY | FO] By 
: i: , , | ) 
. ee 507 553 260 813 1,320 21,427 19672 10,124 29,796 51,223 
1933... 482 482 269, 751 1,233, 21,46! 1.974 9,894 27,868 49,329 
a 7. ~ 318 357 255 612 930 13,965 13500 9,819] 23,319, 37,284 
1933 1.7") 314 328 244 572 886 13,871 12557, 9,331) 21,888, 35,759 
Great Western— 2 _- x | ae 
NE acid 208 217 111 328 $34 9,089 7,971, 4,437 12,408 21, 
_ eer 204 204 114 318 $22 9,022 7,391 4,258 11,649 20,671 
Southern— 
296 66 28 94 390 13,493 2,529 1,213 3,742 17,235 
re 207 60 28 88 385. 13,443, 2,425! 1,198, 3,623, 17,066 
a | 1 Lo. 2 a | 
ees 13271193 654 1847 3,174 57,974 43672 25,593 69,265 127,239 


ee 1297 1074. 655 1729 3,026 57,797 40347 24,681) 65,028 122,625 
a) Week ended Oct.8. , 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


(000’s omitted) 


: . Great | - 
L.M.S. L.N.E.R. | Western | Southern 
Cumulative Figures £ £ £ £ 
Gross increase, second half 1937, i 
over second half 1936 ............ | + 1,443 | + 1,099 | + 647 + 372 
Gross decrease, first halt 1938, over j | 3 
first half 1937 ..........e0s.se0s00e - 7 |- 8 i- 3 | - 105 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, | | 
over second halt 1937 :— | | 
14 weeks to Oct. 9, 1938...) — 1,114 | — 887 — 508 —- 64 
Weekly Figures | | 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —79°57 | —63°35 — 36:28 — 4°57 
Latest week compared with 1937 ...| — 87 |— 44 - 12 - 5 
Latest week compared with average | | 
I ea act oth hate i — {99 | — 168 — 50 28 


i | 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| Gross Receipts, week ended; Aggregate Gross Receipts 








ct. 7 40 weeks 
: i (£000) (£000) 
Company 
a er 
| Pass. | Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total 
Beliast & Co. Down— | 
BU Siiiceta tet ts | £9 | O5 | 2-4 108-7 19-4 | 128-1 
SUED était tnvanktnakannind | 1-9 | 0:5 24 105-0 17-5 | 122-5 
Great Northern— | 
OO otal occa eh oceans | 10-9 8-7 19-6 460-7 379-5 | 840-2 
I ati atin ile. } 11-0 8-6 | 19°6 456°3 357-1 | 813-4 
Great Southern— | | 
MEI siecdindsaethenmeae .| 33:5 | 46-9 | 80-4 | 1,516:2 | 1,627-2 | 3,143-4 
SED <iernsrnnesesctinceen | 348 | 49-4 | 84-2 | 1,518-5 | 1,583-4 | 3,101-9 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
(For headings, see Overseas Traffics table.) 
~~ ai 7 os 1938 | oe oe eee ae ie ee 
Transit Receiptst .. 38 Sept. 30) 234,500 | — 31500 '2,238.900 ~ 976,600 


t 10 days. 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTs 
INDIAN 


Gross Receipts 


Aggregate Gross 





$ g for Week Receipts 

Name cee NT tr pPaeretie 

2 | a 1938 +or—| 1938 | + o- 
ee en ee oe ee a 
Bengal & N. Western | 24 |Sept. 20) — $8,86,237)+ 61,295) 1,74,39,686 —10,15,134 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 24 $22,94,000|— 42,292) 4,27,75,489 — 6.86.813 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 26 30; $31,64,000 +1,85,000 5,37,56,000) — 9/63,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 24 | 20; $17,00,000;— 68,892) 3,49,36,143 +-15,44,607 
i” nendeapknoos | 24) 20) $16,31,078|+ 68,781) 2,64,08,089 — 30,981 

t 10 days. 
CANADIAN 

eS ee Ce ee oe a 


ies Ey need | Roe aaa a 
Canadian National... 39 Sept. 30, $5,994,954 + 117,570 130,337,434 — 15737865 


Canadian Pacific ... | 40 Oct. 7| 3,929,000) + 553,000 104,275,000 — 4,203,000 
: ¢ 9 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
SET G [i T dapieal Zz i 980 / on 
ecostenbeed | 40 iGct. 9 . = 1 :980 — 0, 
pene -iee 'f£ 186,700 + 5,700; 2,613,900 + 83,600 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 14 8 *£11,582 + 354 162,153 + 5,185 
~ | ' {$1,156,000 — 184,000, 16,651,000 ~ 2,172,000 
B.A. and Pacific...... | 14 | & ean ~ 11,415) 1,032,943 — °134.738 
B.A. Central ......... | 12 Sept. 17 ~ $136,300 + 2,900; 1,381,200 — 341,700 


$1,984,000 — 13,000; 28,522,000 + 172,000 


B.A. Gt. Southern... | 14 |Oct. . 1,769,356 + 10,671 





1 

— 89,000! 8,798,000 — 2,056,000 
| B.A. Western ...... 14 | 8 ieee oe. Ooo 545,780 > 127,546 

,625,900 — 435,100 23,999,200 —7,763, 
Central Argentine ...| 14 8 toorees Er Seen 1,488,785 — ‘481,579 
| 452,086 + 16,928 1,901,427 + 54,738 
entral een 13 i £17,726 + 2,115) 221,611 + 11,549 
L ms | 40 g\ J M2202000 + 300,000, 72,627,000 — 798,000 
eopoldina  ......... £25,874 + 1,703, | 835,273, - 114,273 
Mexican Railway ... | 39 7, ~ $219,000 — 77,800, 3,679,900 — 665,200 
DEED cncinnsiaauas | 38 |Sept. 30 at £5,012, + 639 110,195 — —_7,819 
United of Havana... | 14 Oct. 8 £17,219 + 2,566) = 244,599 — 12,516 


~ * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesosto £. — $ Receipts in Argentine 
pesos. +t Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 


_LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD _ 


| Compared 
Receipts | with prev. 
ed co. . 
Week ending Oct. 8, 1938, before pooling..cscssunsueee | 564900 | — “9,900 
' Week ending Oct. 8, » before pooling....... encnccecees ’ ” ’ 
Teetel, WS elaties 00 GIG: coc ccdstbsicscvccisiennteate patient seeveee | 8,435,100 | + 33,600 
i 00 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 __.......... .. | 29,388,200 | + 657,1 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .......00+ . | 28,732,000 | + ey 
| L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ... | 30,247,378 | + Fy 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 | + 771.9 
MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
| | Receipts for Aggregate 
2) Month Receipts 
Company (| § Ending e \- ——_—__—_——— 
>| 1938 + or — | 1938 \* or - 








ve 

= 3 

Int. Rlys. Cent. | 8.Aug. 31) f Gros: $363,798) — 46,8621 3,818,615 136,00 
er. Net |Dr. $21,071;— _70,319| _ 798,866 | — 162,738 
Mexican Light | 8 Aug. 31) f Gross} $618,847|— 140,736) 5,550,975 | — ais 
Pwr. Net $134,852|— 49,392) 1,430,376 |- enn 
Peruvian Corp. | 3/Sept. 30} Gross 64,805|— 25,148, 212,547 |— 7 000 
Singapore Trac. \12 Sept. 30} Gross; $182, _ 13,000, 2,137,000 |— e600 

| Suez Canal ... | 9)Sept. 30| Gross £801,300 — 1,300) 7,235,900 |— 979; 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
As a result of reduced tin mining activity, 
PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
operations in 1937-38 were on a lower scale, 
and the dividend has been lowered from 
7 to 6 per cent., gross sales revenue falling by 
from £569,415 to £500,662. Reductions in 


orders were unexecuted at the end of the 
season. The latest profits of ELLERMAN 
LINES have reached £1,177,906, compared 
with £731,108, but as the accounts cover the 
calendar year 1937, they do not fully reflect 
the subsequent change in shipping condi- 
tions. Substantial progress is also reported 
WEST HARTLEPOOL STEAM 


London and Thames Haven Oil 
Wharves.—The directors have accepted 
the resignation from the board of Mr T.C. J. 
Burgess, chairman and joint managing 
director. Mr A. C. Adams, the other joint 
managing director, has been appointed 
chairman provisionally. 


bps and stores 


operating expenses and the saving of the 
Prior Lien Debenture Stock interest, 
however, were responsible for an increase 
of £10,000 in net profits, to £283,638. 
Profits of ELEPHANT TRADING 
(SOUTH AFRICA) HOLDINGS have 
been satisfactorily maintained ; net earnings 
of £97,362 for the past year compare with 
£106,169 for a period of approximately 
13} months. The execution of a considerable 
volume of Admiralty as well as mercantile 
marine orders has provided a substantial rise 
in PARSONS MARINE STEAM TUR- 


BINE net profits from £36,654 to £51,134. 
The reduction in the S.S. CARS dividend 


from 12} to 5 per cent. is attributed entirely 
to delays in obtaining deliveries of material 
aaiened. The works were unable to operate 
at full production until the last 

months of the year, and a large number of 


NAVIGATION, whose tax free dividend 
for the year to March 3lst is raised from 
25 to 35 per cent. The second report to be 
issued by HORLICKS, LTD., shows net 
profits of £160,772 for 1937-38; this 
appears to represent a satisfactory improve- 
ment, since the net trading profit of 
£243,099 for a year compares with £246,757 
for the initial 15-month period. SENTINEL 
WAGGON WORKS (1936) whose profits 
amount to £31,495 against a loss of £8,798, 
have cleared off the debit balance, pre- 
liminary expenses and income notes, and 
hope next to be able to deal with preferen 

arrears. Although the number o: meetings 
was slightly lower than in 1936-37, the 
higher average attendance per ing has 
contributed to the rise in SOUTH 
LONDON GREYHOUND RACE- 
COURSES net profits from £64,057 to 
£91,052 in the year to September 30, 1938, 


Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company.—Net revenue for yeat > 
July 31, 1938, £331,893 against £339,753. 
Guaranteed debenture interest, £48,25 
£50,600). Sinking fund, £49,240 (£46,899) 

© depreciation, £50,759 (£68,105). 1° 
staff fund, £4,000 (£8,000). To reserves 

20,000. Ordinary dividend reduced from 

to 6 per cent. Carry-forward raised from 
£8,908 to £24,921. 


Horlicks, Ltd.—Profit for year 
March 31, 1938, £238,099, against £245,500 
in fifteen months to March 31, 1937. +3 
and N.D.C., £77,327 (£58,604). Dividen 
equalisation reserve, £25,000 (£40 


To general reserve, £20,000 (£37,623): 
i dividend, 30 cent. for year. 
Carry-forward raised m £19,199 %% 


(Continued on page 152) 





October | 


TABLE (4 


(;roup | 


CTICS. .cceevceeeeees 
ais and docks ..- | 
ric lighting, ete. 
neial land, ete. 
els and rests. «++ | 
, coal and steel | 
or and aviation | 


seeeweeee 


PING .cscseeeeeeroes 


hes cccesescoseceee | 
away and OM. «| 
eee. .acuedsesasonnes 
erworks 
ding materials ... 
pd, contect., efc...- 
trical equipment 
rspapers, print., 
D.  cadehaeeeuebeawne 
DBCCO ..sccseeceeeees | 
ehse. & trading... 

cellaneous 06 





Total 





ates are actual, 
par refers to t 


Company 


RAILWAYS 
pam Riys. “ A’ St 
iden Transport “C 

as & S. Mahratt 

BANKS 
k of Adelaide..... 

INSURANCE 
val Exchange ..... 
brid Marine, etc... 

EA & RUBBER 
ledonian Tea, etc. 
ghead Tea ..... 
rian Sebatang Rb1 
tn. Prod. & Estate 
yea Rubber ........ 
ore Rubber L and 
dienlena Tea 

a Rubber ....... 
Doloya Estates .... 
imunakula Tea.... 

gat Rubber .... 

th Perak Rubber 
fathisla (Perak) Rb 
bira Rubber .... 
ited Sua Betong | 
MINING 
ee 

Ider Perseveran 
peror Mines .... 

vor Tin Mines 
ce View & Star 
Do. (on account 
2938-39) 

wehi Mines, 
rth Kalgurli....., 

ang Consol. O; 

D 


0. Pr 
1 Tin 


bdesian Anglo-A 
D Tinto Co. (5°, 
John Del Rey.. 
BOOB TUR, ocsccce, 
bne Tin (F.M.S. 
th West Africa ¢ 
ited Exploration 
INDUSTRIAL 
Derdeen Stadium 
lance Invst. 
hglo-Continental 
1 eter 
hglo-Scot. Amal. 
glo-Scottish Iny 
inson-Oates Mc 
stin Reed........ 
bcock and Wilce 
rry (Henry) & € 
am Small Arms 
it. Empire Land 
tush Overseas St 
cutta Electric . 
n. & Foreign Ir 
stle Bros, (Furni 


; dre 
desdale Su ply 
biman (J. & }.) 
pbntinental Un. 7 
brn Exchange B 
ily Mirror... 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
(See Leading Article on Page 106) 
Taste (A).—RAatTes OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND 
(Quarter ended September 30, 1938) 
l | 7 
| Rate 


{ ‘ 
Debenture Rate | preference a Ordinary | Rate | of 




















Grou “eet of amles ‘etnies of Diw.a 
Pp Capital | io. | Capital Int. Capital Dev. *\ year | Game 
jagot | 
| | 
ee a ea i a Pigg of 
WieS...cccccosseeee | 13,264,483) 4:2 | 16,415,147 4-8 | 30,795,669 17°3 16-6 
sand docks ... | 40,000 4-0 100,000 5:0 | 30,000 66 16 | 
ic lighting, etc. | Nid | 2,000,000) 8-4 | 2,500,000 71:2 10:2) | Breweries 
cial land, etc. | 10,856,836) 4°8 | 11,753,406 5-6 | 15,233,857 6:6 | 5-9 | a. ooo tS a cadege 
eee | 187,000) fi a €83,719) 8° 114-4 | tieceic lintame ct 
sand rests. ... | 310,000} 4-3 | 151,950 4:3 | — 400,000 0-2, 0-5 | Financial and ae 
coal and steel | 12,995,048) 4-4 | 13,684,797, 4-3 | 35,312,895| 8-6 | 6-7 | Gas wens er 2 ne 
r and aviation Ni aoa 1 044 4:5 "666,930 10-8 13-2 | EBS ersessecseees eeseeseceneeetees 
a | Nil | vcs, |. 950,007] 8-8 | 6,579,038| 0-5 | Nil | [Hotels and restaurants ...... | 
CT sscseesessenees 1,091,132] 6-4 32,368 7-3 | 13,783,138 6-9 6:6 | Noor and aviation... 
te dati | Nil | sen | 2,282,015, 3-4 | 6,648,005 3-6 2-3 | OW Serena ts 
; and stores 3,442,488) 4:7 10,589,661 6°23 3,546,100 /2°2 | 7-8 Rubber See ee 
seeenereereeeeeeees 193,357) 6°6 434,500 6-4 1,830,315 6 6 4:3 Shi in Reeser ae er eae 
Ss Lisette 3,505,500) 4-1 | 6,497,204) 2-4 | 6,858,371 2-4 3-7 | a emacraccnne=soroenee avons 
way and om. ... | 10,341,025) 4-6 | 6,250,000 Nil | 2,700,000, Nil Nil | Pe? hoeenee.  Spannteneies 
Sc hamaeaniel | 16,615,200) 4-2 | 11,174,509 4-2 | 11,563,809 4°70 5-3 | poh igg es 
FWOTKS — ssccereee 23,000, 4-7 20,950' 4-7 60,000 9:2 | 9:2 | Tramway and omnibus... 
ing materials ... | 268,560 5:0 1,787,000 6-4 2,653,989 9:7 12:9 | Ten y 7 ee 
confect., etc... | 636,000) 4-4 | 7,999,569 4-8 | 9,154,165 7-7, 5-9 | wierwone 
‘ical equipment Nil eee 900,000 6:7 1,132,747 12:1 | 4:5 | Building materials Be ce ee 
senate," pela. |B B Materials .......0.... 
F didaeos s 843,516] 4-7 | 4,000,205) 6:7 | 2,860,806 11-7 18-3 | chet aeti eens seseatees 
SOD dished entinis Ni me ,200,000) 6: 3,340,000 11-6 11: ao oe 
hse. & trading... 404,767, 3-8 915,312) 4:2 856,551| 8:6 5-4 eo ng, Se. 
Hlaneous —...0. | 13,231,022; 4-9 27,069,686) 5:6 | 24,075,201) 9:1 14-3 Giecsheneee aie trading _! 
Total | 68,248,934) 4-5 128,664,020 5-1 188,485,905 9-1 9-7 | Miscellaneous ....-.----ss05 
Total 
* 374 Companies. t+ 337 Companies. 








15] 
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PaBLe (B).—Prorits By INDIVIDUAL Groups 
(Quarter ended September 30, 1938 


44 


| Total Profits (atter Division « bota 

} |} Debenture Intevest) Profits 100 

} No. 

ol 

I Os. | | ' 

| Previous Latest Pref. | Ord I - 

| Year Year | Div Div Res., 

' ele. 

| é, £ 0 ! , 

| 27) 8,016,750 7,855,188 99 679 22-2 
| 2] 10,743 13,228) 37-8 | 15:1 47-1 
| 1] — 586,365 612,629 27:7 | 45:9 26-4 
35 | 2,119,080 2,094,171) 33-2 47-9 18-9 
Rt 72,236 63,304, Nil Lil-7 Dr.il-7 
3 | 28,964 27,068 23-8 3-9 72-3 
43 | 5,363,968 6,290,283) 9:4 | 48:1 42-5 
| 12 057,463 1,200,398! 5°4/ 51-3] 43-3 
i 415,467 368,849 22°8 | 9:4) 67:8 
66 | 1,331,973; 1,403,327; 0-2 | 67-5 32-3 
| 3 703,223 -701,973' 11:1 | 33-9 | 55-0 
| 7 | 1,528,872) 1,343,987 49-6 | 29-6 20-8 
| g 143,403 224,663 12:3 | 54-2 33-5 
| 16 846,219 310,250 49:7 | 54-2 Dr. 3-9 
| 1 'Dr. 481,638 Dr. 503,314 Nil | Nil |Dr100.0 
ee -. 1,214,220, 1,249,043) 36:8 l 19-1 

} 2) 10,634! 7,006 14-1 105-7 \Dr.19°8 
| 13 720,645 539,144 21:3 | 47-6 31-1 

| 13! 1,477,199] 1,363,900 27-9 51:7] 20-4 
} 6f 266,627 271,537| 22:3 | 50-5 | 27-2 
| 9{ 971,552) 998,140 27-3 | 33-6 | 39-1 

| 3} 537,205) 537,626 25-9 | 72:2 | a) 
| 4] 177,516} 176,722| 22-1 | 42-5 35-4 
| 70 | 6,236,807 5,643,429 27:0 | 38-9 | 34-1 








w 


374 | 33,255,493 32,793,241 19-3 | S1-2 | 29. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


es are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
r refers to total dividend, unless marked by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 














Company | — Total | io Company — Total | Pay- | Prev. 
tFinal able Year +Final able Year 
RAILWAYS a a ox 6 
n Riys. “* A Stk.) + ens i ee Dancer and Hearne Tiot 10 | a 10 
on Transport“C”) 2lot| 4 Oct. 31 414 Delaney (John) ...... 5¢ | 10 ‘Oct. 26) 7!2 
as&S.Mahratta| 3¢ | lg) Jan. 2 Bl Doxtord(Wm.)&Sons |... 10 = 10 

BANKS Duckham (A.) & Co.) 5* |... |Oct.14) 5* 
ot Adelaide...... Big*) ace Nov. 2/ 2lp* Elephant Trading ... 8t 15 lt 15 
NSURANCE | | | English Sewing Cotton oom .. aba 210* 
4 Meee Be. 0s $10* ‘Ce: — 7; 11* Ever Ready Tst. Ord. 3* oe a } 3* 

. > ELC. ... | eee ct. 31) $10* Do. Deferred 3* — 3* 
A & RUBBER Fillery’s Toffee ...... ne 7 “ae 6 
onian Tea, etc. mat £2 hia ft ¢ Fleming & Ferguson ot 12 ide 719 
head Tea ...... | 3*| ... Oct. 21  3* For. Am. & Gen. Invst.  Lo*) .... | Oct.20) 1 1o* 
an Sebatang Rbr. |... | 2 oo . Fourth British Fixed 
. Prod. & Estates | 5* | ... |Nov.8| 5% NS cad tecissxnnsie $30.40d .... Nov. 15 $3.80d 
a Rubber EE tah ee a Francis (F.) and Sons 4* .. ‘Now 1 4* 
re Rubber Lands |... Sel uw | § Hammerton (C.) ...... se | ... iNov. 15) 5* 
Ra I - ee Dong 5 Oct. 26 5 Hodgson’s Kingston 
. as CT asesenene | ost ei. 5. | Brewery .......ce00e 11¢ | 15 | Oct. 27) 15 
in | f*.| +. Nov. 1) 5* Holbrooks  .......00++ $4"... se ¢4* 
at R ibb Tea....., Slot; 8 Nov. 11) 8 Horlicks, Ltd. ......... 1625 30(e) Nov. 8 26f 
h Pe k R peeaes | ees 4 eee | Tle Hughes-Johnson Stgs. 15t¢ 2212 Oct. 31° 20 
hisl ~” uber ‘oo 334 Oct.27}; 813 Imp. Cont. Gas........- ae. Nov. 15, 4* 
inten | Tiel 3. | 87 Lambert Bros. ...... 10t 15 : 9 
od Sua B OT... 60s | «s+, | 7291 Oct. 28) 7-291 London Trust ......... oo La 5* 
, MINING = R.| 6*/| ... Nov. 8 7g# Madras Electric ...... CPT an | om $21o* 
Fm ales M’Kellar (John C.)... |... Pa 512 
oy Meaeereurcsoee 3* | ... Nov. 4 5* Mansfields ..........-+ 5* | ... |Oct.28) 5* 
cor eee | as bse 20* Matthews (J.&G.H.) | 2iot 5 Nov. 15 9 
a Tin Ma, eeeee 10%*| ... |Nov. 10) ... Max Stone ............ ¥ 10 ik Sone 
View & Sten” | 20] ae iNew. 4 10* Metal Agencies ...... 7io% ... \Nov. 1) 7!9# 
. (OM econ 7 | 122] 50 Nov. 24 50 Morris (Herbert) ...... $27!ot) $321) Oct. 28! 27! 
———_— of oe Murray (D. & W.) ... ae 3 ‘Oct. 26) 3 
hi Ming" ie | w» Nov. 24) 1219* Oriental Gas ......... $410; 8 Nov. 18) 8 
D Kalen steeee 30* | +» |Nov. 1) 40* Oriental Telephone... $+ 4* | ... Oct. 31) $4* 
me Comal’ ek 3719*| 1... ‘Nov. 25| 371o* Ragusa Asphalte ...... 5* aw \QiF 5* 

Do. pra: | 10t | 20 Nov. 9] 50 Real. & Deb. of Scot. 
ie tef. | Iot! 15 Nov. 9} 15 eee | 10lo¢} 1312 Nov. 4) 11 
lesian AnglocAm (aves2alvvge \OC% 25) .3* Rosario Drainage...... Be ieee bi ae Ea bc 2 
into Co, (5°. P (a)95¢t (a)15 ae 15 Rugby Portld. Cement! 5* | ... | Oct. 31 5* 

hn Del Rey” J 2 A ok .. Nov. 1 2/6ps Scottish & Doms. Tst. ... | 3 |Oct.31/ 3 
ese Tin. 384%)... | Nov. 11) $339" = Scottish Greyhound : 
-Tin(FM gy" | 23%) -: Nov. 4 15* 8 US eek aeh ch aa 
h West Africa C 4t| 8 |Nov. 2) 15 Sketfco Ball Bearing +10* | Nov. 4) £10* 
td Exploration ~ ‘es BS eee 15 Sneyd Collieries ...... 15¢ | 17)o owe 1710 
‘DUSTRIALS§ | *”’ Of sett AM Somerset Collieries ... BP) a, me 
deen Stadium __ | | Sthn. Stockholders Inv, 2l2t' 4 Nov. 8 4 
oie | aed. a | IE pasharsnegesss = ae a 219 
Continental | - wo. (Nov. 1} 2* Standard Motor ...... wes 2BIg(e)| ee 40(d) 
a | Sunday Pictorial ...... Zig*| ... |Nov. 18) 3ig* 
»Scot. Amal. | 10 pet Oh ee Thompson Br. (Bilston), 10¢ 15 _ ... afi 
Scottish Invat. | 31,3 ee ot Phe he Thompson (J.) Eng. ge | ... INov. 1 5* 
son-Oates iv:_| Sizt| 5 |Nov. 10) 5 Trinidad Sugar ...... 2io#| ||. (Oct. 31) 2ig# 
n Reed... °TS,(6)20t | 406 | ... | 60d Tube Investments ... | 1354 2354 Dec. 7 23% 
ck and Wilcox = i” wes Pe ee a Vavasseur (J.H.) ... | 2!2*) ... Oct. 25) 2198 

Henry) & Co ‘ .-. | Oct.28; 4* Warne Wright, etc.... 5* ... (Oct. 25} 10° 
nSmaliArm, | °° | 210 | +» | .2ie Wellworthy Piston... 10¢ 15 Oct. 25) 15 
Empire Land... | “| eae Whites (Timothy), etc.) 7lo*, ... |Oct.15) ... 

Overseas Stores)“ OME oat 3 Wickham (A. C.) ..... 5* | ... |Nov. Ij ... 
ita Electric en B84 Wilson (G.) Gas Meters’ 15 Aa | 10 

« Foreign Invst. | +4 joss Nov. 15, $4* Wilson’s Brewery ...| 6* kak 6* 
ros. (Furnitues)| 112%)... |Oct. 28) Ilo® Wood (Edward) ...... | i .9 9 
on Dewandre.. | 43] 3 |Nov. 1) 10, Wright Saddle |... nf | 12lg oe 
eet ee eee 
pees Un. Tst. 1lo* ¥r co i 5* t Free of income tax. (a) Paid ona larger capital. 

\ichange Bidgs.| ... “a | ov. 25, 11g (6) Free of South African income tax. (c) Equals 

Mirver  ......0, | 3age lew.” 8 £147,600 gross. (d) Equals £184,000 gross. 

tte, SNR. BS) See, (e) Equals Ai 10,417 net. —(f) Equals £99,125 net. 


RENOLD AND COVENTRY CHAIN. — Final 
ordinary dividend 9!> per cent., making 12!» per cent. 
for year to July 4, 1938, comparing with 15 per cent. 
for 53 weeks to July 4, 1937. 


RAND SELECTION CORPORATION, LTD.— 
Ordinary dividend 40 per cent. tor year to September 
30, 1938, compared with 50 per cent. in respect of 
1936-37. 

HERRBURGER BROOKS, LTD.—Year’s divi- 
dend on ordinary shares reduced trom 14 to 7-> per 
cent. for vear to June 30, 1938. Net trading profit for 
year £13,700. ‘Trading profit 1936-37, £34,348 


SMITH'S POTATO CRISPS (1929).—Interim 
oO! 7'> per cent. (same) ; it is understood that sales for 
first six months of current year are in excess of those 
ior corresponding period last year. A new taciory 
at Lincoln is now completed and in full operation. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX.—lInterim ordinary 
dividend maintained at 4 per cent. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS.—Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent. for year wo July 31, 1938. The 
previous distribution was 5 per cent. in 1929-30. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON..—lInterim 
dividend 2!> per cent. on £2,000,000 ordinary stock, 
as betore. 

LONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
BOARD.—Final dividend 2'> per cent. on “C” 
stock, making 4 per cent. for year to June 30, 1938, 
compared with 4!4 per cent. tor preceding year. 


RHODESIAN - ANGLO - AMERICAN.—Fina! 
dividend 95, per cent., making 15 per cent. tor year 
to June 30, 1938, as before. 


STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY.—Ordinary 
dividend 22)> per cent. on the increased capital oi 
£720,000 tor year to August 31, 1938. For previous 
year 25 per cent. dividend, plus 15 per cent. bonus 
making 40 per cent. on £460,000. 


UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER.—Interim 
dividend on ordinary shares reduced from 7'2 to 6 per 
cent. 

LAMBERT BROTHERS. — Final — orcinary 
dividend 5 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., making 
15 per cent. for year to June 30th. ‘This ccmpares 
with single payment of 8 per cent. for previous year, 
plus a l!o per cent. bonus from balance of capita 
accretions. 

TUBE INVESTMENTS. — Final ordinary 
dividend 1334 per cent., making 23°4 per cent. fos 
year to October 31, 1938 (as betore). 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR.—Final ordinary 
dividend, 12!2 per cent., making 50 per cent. tor year, 
as before. An interim distribution on account oj 
1938-39 of 122 per cent. (same) is also announced, 


J. & J. COLMAN LIMITED.—Interim ordinary 
dividend, 5 per cent., as before. 


DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS.—Interim 
dividend, 334 per cent., less tax, and 7!» per cent. 
out of realised profits from the sale of investments, 
not subject to tax. An interim of 354 per cent., less 
tax, and 10 per cent. out of profits trom investments 
has already been declared in respect of the current 
year. 

SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS— 
Second interim dividend of 3g per cent., less tax 
(same). 


tert ie 
te cnt encase alaletitet a 


* 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESUL a 
ee ne ee 
———— amiaaai nC ee ee riation : 
NePrit) || ——_—_—Aamreriion | Can 
ter mount || —— - l | | : 
| Balance | Payment Available Dividend _\Carried t I} ___ Year 
Vee | - Oe Ce ld) ee eo Ordina | Reserve, | Balance || ae 
Company | Ending | oe Deben- | aes || Prefce. | er — Eepeedo’ Forward | jie Bi 
| bution | otic tion, etc. rofit | 
| | hesomaet | arenes Amount | Rate | . | 
— 1 a 
——- -— es | | o/ | | 
| £ £ | £ £ | /0 £ | &£ | £ | 0 
Com Banking of Sydney ... | June 30 | 115,232 363,975, 485,207... | =e 7 I oe 342,042 
Electric Lighting, etc. | s 4 76,125) 6 124,000, 24,921) 273,153 > 7 
Perak River Hydro-Electric | July 31 | 3,908, 283,638 287,546 | 6 500) , ) | 
Financial Land, - | | | | 

. ainibbieenbleanamnenanill nan | > | 796 "62 
Frochold Props. of S.Africa | tune 30) Jori| ioe, . @eTs| 1200)... | 13,200, 44,473, 30,684 Ni 
Tecka (Argentina) Land... | June 30} 19,871, 19,487 39,358 20,000 10 vs 19,358, 39,488 10 

i | } } 

’ Mari | | $4,602, ... 21,128 10(d) 6407; ) 
Parsons Marine Steam ....... | June 30) = 33,468 51,134 | 2 41,000 11,374, 65.218 | 
Stothert and Pitt........ seseeee | June 30 11,741 66,231 en ao 22,656 4 ’ > | . | 4 
ee oe. _ a ns July 31 | 6,941 37,943 44,884 | oy 6,000 5 25,725, 6,659 | 41,570 12} 

a | | 57 I | | 50,000 59,175, 96,307 7 
Trinidad Petroleum Devipt. | July 31) 46,818 182,357, 229,175, | a 12 ~—T ’ } 
Batu Rata amon eal | June 30 3,008 11,378 14,386 | | 8 . ee eal Som & 
British Borneo Para ......... | Apl. 30 Dr. 2,664 nwt 2 Dr. 2 | Seen. “3 7,389 18,830 50,466 5 
British Estates of Java ...... | June 30 18,233 a —— 195 3 | 194g) 3,009 
Durian-Sebatang .............| Mar. 31 1,307 1,762 ) 3°7571 64 3.100 17257 | 9446 12} 
Federated (Selangor) ......... June 30 897 7,217 8,114 ’ | tase «6 aaa 
Johore Rubber Lands ...... | Mar. 31 ae wane ae | oo - "7,500 2668 5970 7 
a ' june 30 “~) > ’ } | > | } 
South We os oer deuehe June 30 1,175 5,235 6,410. | 2,250 3B 3,000 1,160) 6,341 
outh Pe | |  7°333) 7-201 6,000  4,864| 17,566 7-291 
TILL dciieeenconinseemmbadie | June 30 4,150 14,047 18,197 uafean 3it 14000 8678, 37,241 5 
Tanjong Malm... June 305,796 35,632, 41,428, | 1750 | : | 678 i 
‘os tte | | i 5,763 (a) | (@ 
Dene Shipping ............... July 31 aa | (c)40,751 40,751 ee 34,988 zo re 996°577|| 731.108 Nil 
PURINE TLBROS ..c0.cccccese00 Dec. 31 1,874,321 1,177,906, 3,052,227; 75,650 80,000 t | sV00, > 33°6001| 48.826 Th 
Manchester Liners ......... | June 30 28,844 51,849 80,693 | 22,886 24,207 74 Nal _—_ eed 
West can — . | Mar, 31 27,365 105,813, 133,178 | 47,575 36,925, 35t 15, | 9 ’ 
h t ; 3 
sata Oetenie oe bebeet | June 30 15,860 19,547 35,407 we 13,714 5 i “a nana oe " 
Mappin ear (Brazil) ...... _ Feb. 28 | 733 14,685 15,418; ... | eee | ove 12,5 | ’ 1 a 
ea } | | 
Lanka Plantations ............ June 30 : 2,576 16,922 19,498 | Lae 11,250, 7 3,500 ee 16,838, 1h 
Trusts 
i 5. 12,599 28,151 Nil 
Ri PBTEEOR ov coscnsecss Aug. 31 10,176 24,079 34,255 21,656 wad | | ’ J 
sme — July 31 7,203 27,321, 34,524) «| ane | 34,524) nn 1 
Oth Cc nies | | | tt | 
Arnott & Harrison, aa sciake une 30 i 21,689 21,689 sal te 9,516 123 7,063 5,110 | Oe Ot 
Brown, Hopwood & Gilbert June 30 11,403 15,602 27,005 1,604 11,896 124¢ 1,000, 12,505 | 39°483 § 
SE MEME. occccccmontcbasece | July 31 4,846 21,297 26,143 | 2,434 3,988 2 10,900. 8,821 36°689 6 
Fletcher & Cartwright ...... July 31 15,969 27,189 43,158... 18,000 6 5,500 ea ; | @ 
SRO BUNT. sencesossonnese Mar. 31 | 19,199 160,772 179,971 . 110,417 30 50,000. 19,554 | 3527 7 
London United Laundries... | June 25 6,426 8,771 15,197 : 4,235, 7 4,185 6,777 | 40.471 00 
McCarthy, Rodway ......... June 30 | 977, 25,270 26,247 | — 15,750) 10 8,490 2,007 | 370,422 
Murex Limited ............... June 30 81,266 422,222 503,488, 3,500 145,000, 20 264,524 90,464 4104 20 
Phosferine Products ......... June 30 1,912 2,577 4,489)... | 2,120, 20 lia 2,369 | 2798 Nil 
Sentinel Waggon Works July 30 Dr. 13,024 31,495 18,471) ... | on _ 16,467, 2,004 oe aay . 
S. London Greyhound ...... | Sept. 30 le a. a — 65,875, 65 nang: as a a 34 
Tebbitt Brothers’ ............ | June 30 6,386 Dr. 8,859Dr. 2, , gee one uke ban . ay ’ 
Wade Potteries ............... July 31 829Dr. 123 706| 1,800... - w» —-\Dr. 1,094 | 3,621 a 
Ward (George) Barwell | June 25 4,349 30,024 34,373) ... 21,750 15 ade 12,623, 26,849 @ - 
Wilson (G.) Gas Meters...... | June 30 2,372 15,127 17,499 a a 15 ‘ind 10,037} (a) | 
: || 
Total Profits, 1938, in £’000s :|No.ofCos | ne 
"To ae i cacad f aa 1667 68,986 250,225. 319,211 41,033, 131,452 71,228 75,498'| 226,858 v 
SO GRIT EB onvccpcccrsenes 1,906 71,315, 253,232 324,547) —_ 229,2 3 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
‘Continued from page 150) 


Ismay Industries, Ltd.—Owing to con- 
tinued ill-health, Mr John Ismay has 
resigned his directorships in the Ismay 
group. Messrs Price, Waterhouse and 
Company, on the instructions of the board, 
have for the past two months been investiga- 
ting the company’s affairs. While this 
investigation has not yet been completed, 
it is already apparent that there are invest- 
ment losses which will have to be written off. 
Changes in the directorates will be formally 
announced in due course. The next 
accounts of the company are being poet 
by the company’s auditors, Messrs Franklin, 
Wild and Company, in conjunction with 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company, 
and will be made up to the end of October 
to enable the board to submit the full 
possible report at the annual general meeting 
at the end of ber. 





(a) No comparable figure. 
(d) Also special distribution 15 per cent., tax free, 











are 


Eno Proprietaries, Ltd.—We dealt with 
the proposed acquisition of this company by 
Beechams Pills, Ltd., in The Economist 
of October 8th, page 80. It is pointed out 
in a circular dated October 7th issued by 
Eno Proprietaries that profits before income 
tax were : 1935, £205,418 ; 1936, £204,756 ; 
1937, £182,450. The board anticipate that 
profits for 1938 will be less than for 1937. 
The directors have accepted the Beechams 
Pills offer in respect of their own holdings, 


and recommend shareholders to do the 
same. 


South London Greyhound Race- 
courses.—Profits for year to September 30, 
1938, £118,509, against £84,613. Final 
dividend, 65 per cent., making 90 against 
60 per cent. for year. 


Indian Iron and Steel Co.—Speaking 
at the annual meeting in Calcutta on 
September 2ist, Mr Biren Mookerjee 






(b) May 19, 1936, to June 30, 1937. 4 
out of profits on sale of Government securities. 


a, 
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72,9 7" — 


(c) October 7, 1937, to July 31, 1938 


reported that the estimated pig iron produc 
tion for the rest of the current year had bees 
sold at fairly satisfactory prices. 
demand for iron was more than the compafly 
could supply, while the export market 
the company’s products looked much 
promising than three months ago. Cot- 
Mookerjee added that when the Steel 
poration comes into full operation, e 
expected to take about one-third © 


company’s pig iron production. 


Pacific Steam Navigation.—At © 
meeting of the court of directors on Octodét 
12th, the court was reconstituted 26 — ‘ 
Lord Essendon (chairman); P. G. Mee 
Mitchell (deputy chairman), E. Jame 
(managing director); S. Malcolm a 
C. C. Barber ; Frank Charlton ; Walter © 
Warwick. It was announced last week. 
the company had been acquired by ad 
Mail Lines, Ltd. All the above os of 
except Mr E. James, are on the boar 
Royal Mail Lin es. 











